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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 
Gentlemen — In   accordance   with  law,  herewith  is  submitted 
the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


REPORT   OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  OFFICERS  AND 
STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1882. 
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DAVID  STERN Brunswick  House,  cor.  Sixth  and  Howard  Sts. 

BENJ.  F.  WEBSTER 24  Howard  Street.        14  Guy  Place 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  .JNO.  W.  TAYLOR New  City  Hall 
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OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


AN  HISTOKICAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[Reprinted  from  the  Report  of  ex-Superintendent  James  Denman  for  1875,  with  only  such 
corrections  and  additions  as  are  called  for  by  the  progress  of  events.] 

boys'  high  school. 

This  school  is  now  in  a  large  twelve-class  building,  pleasantly  located  on 
Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1875. 

The  school  now  numbers  230  pupils.  It  was  first  instituted  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1856,  in  Dr.  Boring's  church,  on  Powell  street,  between  Clay  and 
Sacramento  streets.  At  first  the  school  was  opened  as  a  Union  Grammar 
School,  and  consisted  of  80  pupils,  35  boys  and  45  girls,  selected  from  the 
most  advanced  pupils  of  the  first  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1858,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  San  Francisco  High  School, 
with  a  more  extended  course  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Education  purchased  the  old  church  and  lot  referred  to 
above,  and  in  1S60  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  building.  It  was  formally 
pedicated  on  the  19th  of  September,  1860,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  by 
Kev.  T.  Starr  King  and  others.  In  June,  1864,  the  sexes  were  separated, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  transferred  to  the  old  brick  building,  corner  of 
Stockton  and  Bush  streets,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Principal. 

The  school  was  reorganized  as  a  Boys'  High  School  in  1864.  It  remained 
in  the  building  on  Powell  street  till  the  9th  of  November,  1875,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  its  present  building. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this"School: 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  August  16,  1856. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns,  elected  June,  1864. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Keid,  elected  March  20,  1S75. 

Mr.  F.  A,  Blackburn,  elected  August  8,  1881. 
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girls'  high  school. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bu*h  street,  near  Hyde  street,  in  a  large,  commo- 
dious, fourteen-class  building.*  It  now  numbers  765  pupils  in  attendance. 
It  was  first  organized  in  June,  1864,  in  the  old  brick  building  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  Denman  School,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
It  was  composed  of  the  young  ladies  transferred  from  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
High  School. 

In  July,  1867,  a  Normal  Training  Class  for  teachers  was  organized.  This 
class  graduated  in  1872.  For  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  the  Nor- 
mal instruction  proved  a  failure,  and  the  class  was  broken  up.  On  August 
7,  1876,  a  regular  Normal  class  was  opened  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid  was  placed  in  charge  as  teacher.  This  class  is  now 
well  attended,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  May,  1877.  thirty-one 
pupils  were  graduated;  in  May,  1878,  twenty-live;  in  May,  1879,  thirty- 
seven;  in  May,  1880,  seventy;  in  May,  .1881,  eighty-six;  and  in  May,  1882, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

A  new  twelve-class  building  was  erected  for  this  school  in  1870,  on  the 
fifty- vara  lot  on  which  the  old  brick  building  is  located.  It  was  transferred 
to  this  building  in  1S70.  In  1871,  the  present  High  School  building  was 
erected,  and  the  school  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  July  5,    1871. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes  was  elected  Principal  of  the  school  on  its  organization 
in  June,  1864,  and  remained  until  June  13,  1876,  when  he  resigned.  Mr 
John  Swett   the  present  Principal,  was  elected  June  13,  1876. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  upon  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
June  7,  1861,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  the  Principal. 
It  was  first  taught  in  two  class-rooms  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  then 
in  a  rented  building  on  Post  street,  near  Stockton  street,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Bryant  streets.  This  school  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  many  of  the  citizens,  who  opposed  the 
expenditure  for  a  Latin  School,  so  long  as  the  city  was  unable  to  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  a  large  number  of  primary  pupils. 

Prof.  Bunnell  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  and  Mr.  Win.  K. 
Rowell  was  elected  Principal.  In  February,  1868,  the  school  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Boys'  High  School,  Mr.  Rowell  being  assigned  the  position  of 
Teacher  of  Classics.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Rowell  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boys'  High  School  until  December,  1877,  when  he  resigned  to 
fill  the  office  of  City  Superintendent,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Black- 


*  There  are  also  seven  Junior  Classes  in  the  old  High  School  building  on  the  corner  of 
Clay  and  Powell  streets. 
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burn.  Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Blackburn  to  the  position  of  Princi- 
pal of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Mr.  A.  L.  Mann  was  again  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Classical  Department. 

DENMAN    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bush  and 
Taylor  streets,  in  a  fine,  large,  sixteen-class  brick  building,  erected  in  18U4. 
It  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  contains  878  pupils. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  free  schools  organized  in  the  city,  and  was  opened 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  in  a  small  one-story  rented  building,  near 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  and  was  then  called  the  ''Happy 
Valley  School."  It  was  removed  in  November,  1853,  to  a  wooden  building 
on  Bush  street  near  Sausome  street,  where  it  remained  until  the  21st  of  May, 
1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  brick  school-house  on  the  corner  of  Biish 
and  Stocktori,  now  used  to  accommodate  some  of  the  classes  of  the  South 
Cosmopolitan  Primary  School.  It  was  again  removed  in  July,  1864,  to  its 
present  location.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
but  in  July,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred 
to  the  Lincoln  School.  This  school  was  first  taught  by  James  Denman,  who 
remained  as  Principal  till  May  4,  1857,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  In  consideration  of  his  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  our 
present  system  of  free  schools,  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  city  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Education  to  have  this  first  public  school,  which  he  had  organ- 
ized and  taught  so  long,  named  the  "Denman  Grammar  School.''  The  Board 
of  Education,  in  granting  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  order: 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  obligations  of  this  Board,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  friends  of  education,  to  Mr.  Denman  as  the  pioneer  teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  city,  and  in  token  thereof,  cheerfully  accede  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  teachers,  and  hereby  order  that  the  Bush  Street  Grammar 
School  be  hereafter  designated  and  known  as  the  Denman  Grammar  School.. 

DENMAN    MEDALS. 

In  June,  1865,  James  Denman  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  establish  a  medal  fund,  the  proceeds  from  the  interest  of 
which  were  to  be  expended  annually  in  procuring  medals  for  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  attending  the  Denman  Grammar  School. 

At  first,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  best  scholar  in  the  graduating  class, 
and  a  silver  medal  to  each  graduate  who  was  good  in  deportment  and  regular 
in  attendance.  A  silver  medal  was  also  given  to  the  best  pupil  in  each  of  the 
lower  classes. 

At  present  none  but  silver  medals  are  awarded,  and  those  only   to  gradu- 
ates who  are  good  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 
2 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  principals  of  this  school: 

James  Denman,  elected  November  17,  1851. 

George  Tait,  elected  June,  1857. 

Theodore  Bradley,  elected  December,  1861. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  July  3,  1864. 

John  Swett,  elected  December,  1867. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  January,  1871. 

John  Swett,  re-elected  December,  1873. 

James  Denman,  re-elected  June  13,  1876. 

RINCON   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  is  now  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  is  located  in  a  fine  large  twelve 
class  building,  on  the  school  lot  on  Silver  street,  near  Second  street.  It  has 
five  hundred  and  eight  girls  in  attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  January,  1852,  in  a  small  one-story 
building  near  the  corner  of  Folsorn  and  First  streets.  It  was  transferred  from 
this  dilapidated  structure  to  a  larger  rented  building  on  Hampton  place, 
leading  from  Folsom  to  Harrison  streets,  and  near  Third  street.  The  present 
building  for  the  Silver  Street  Primary  School,  on  Vassar  place,  leading  from 
Harrison  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  was  erected  for  this 
school  in  1861.  It  was  transferred  to  it  in  1861,  where  it  has  remained  until 
it  was  transferred  to  the  present  building,  in  September,  1875. 

It  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  grammar  school  for  boys  and  girls,  but  in 
January,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to 
the  Lincoln  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 
Silas  Weston,  elected  January  28,  1852. 
Wm.  H.  O'Grady,  elected  May  5,  1852. 
Stillman  Holmes,  elected  November  11,  1853. 
John  Swett,  elected  November  11,  1853. 
John  C.  Pelton,  elected  January  2,  1863. 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  September  13,  1864. 
Ebenezer  Knowlton,  elected  June  15,  1865. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  elected  October  22,  1874. 

LINCOLN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1S65,  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
brick  edifice  on  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  and  was  named  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  building  contains  twenty-three  large  and  pleasant  class 
rooms  and  a  large  hall  for  general  exercises.  This  has  always  been  a  boys' 
school  exclusively,  and  now  contains  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pupils.  This  building  has  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the 
Evening  School,  which  now  numbers  nine  hundred  and  five  pupils. 
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LINCOLN     MEDALS. 

In  December,  1866,  the  Lincoln  Medal  was  founded,  through  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Principal  of  the  school,  who  raised  the 
sum  of  $1,687.25  by  public  exhibitions  and  private  subscriptions. 

At  first  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  given  for  the  most  meritorious 
pupils  in  each  class  of  the  school,  but  now  none  but  silver  medals  are  given 
to  the  graduates  who  are  perfect  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Ira  G.  Hoitt,  elected  July,  1865. 

J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  November  19,  1867. 

W.  T.  Luckey,  elected  December  30,  1867. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

J.  K.  Wilson,  elected  November,  12,  1872. 

WASHINGTON   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  a  commodious  twelve-class  building  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Mason  streets.  It  is  now  a  boys'  grammar  school,  and 
contains  639  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

It  was  first  instituted  as  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and  boys  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1851,  in  a  small  rented  building  on  Dupont  street,  near  Jackson 
6treet.  It  was  transferred  in  1853  to  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
where  it  remained  till  the  14th  of  June,  1855,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Primary  School  on  Powell  street,  near  Wash- 
ington street. 

In  1861,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Mason  streets. 

The  sexes  were  separated  in  this  school  in  July,  1868,  and  the  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  Broadway  Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

F.  E.  Jones,  elected  December  22,  1851. 

E.  H.  Holmes,  elected  March  1,  1853. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  August,  1856. 

James  Stratton,  elected  January  1,  1861. 

Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  elected  July,  1868. 

Joseph  O'Conner,  elected  December,  1874. 

BBOADWAY   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Broadway,  near  Powell,  in  a  twelve-class  brick 
building,  which  now  contains  six  hundred  and  eighty  young  ladies,  includ- 
ing about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  It  was  first  opened  as  a  Primary 
School  in  January,  1867,  but  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Girls'  Grammar  School, 
and  the  young  misses  of  the  Washington  and  Union  Grammar  classes  were 
transferred  to  it. 
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The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane,  elected  January,  1867. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June,  1868. 

Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June,  1869. 

Chas.  F.  True,  elected  November  12,   1872. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,  re-elected  February  16,   1875. 

Chas.  H.  Ham,  elected  March  21,  1876. 

Miss  Jean  Parker,  elected  March  22,  1880. 

BROADWAY    SCHOOL   MEDALS. 

In  December,  1876,  a  medal  fund,  amounting  to  $725,  was  raised  by  a 
school  exhibition  given  under  thechargeof  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ham,  Principal  of  the 
school.  Silver  medals  are  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  per- 
fect in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

SPRING   VALLEY   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  a  large  twelve-class  wooden  building  on  Broad- 
way, near  Polk  street,  and  now  accommodates  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
boys  and  girls,  including  about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms.  When  first 
erected  it  was  a  four  class  building,  bxit  it  has  been  raised  twice,  and  each 
time  four  rooms  were  added.  It  was  instituted  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1852,  in  a  small  wooden  house  used  for  church  and  school  purposes,  on 
Union,  near  Franklin  street.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  location  on^ 
Broadway  in  1866. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals: 
Asa  W.  Cole,  elected  February  9,  1852. 
J.  C.  Morrill,  elected  October  1,  1853. 
Geo.  W.  Peck,  elected  May  17,  1860. 
Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  January  2,  1862. 
B.  Marks,  elected  January  5,  1864. 
Noah  F.  Flood,  elected  June  8,  1868. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,  elected  June  8,  1869. 
Silas  A.  White,  elected  February  16,  1875. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  January  3,  1876. 

HAYES   VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  the  large  eighteen-class  building  on  McAllister  street,, 
between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  The  school  was  opened  July  7,  1871, 
in  the  present  building,  and  the  grammar  department  was  first  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pupils  transferred  from  the  Mission  Grammar  School. 
The  school  contains  boys  and  girls,  and  numbers  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 
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|  Mr.  E.  D.  Humphreys  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organiza- 
■iion,  and  he  remained  until  January,  1877,  when  he  resigned  his  position  on 
.account  of  ill  health.  Hejdied  on  the  18th  of  March,  1878.  Mr.  George 
Brown,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  January  16th,  1877. 

COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOL. 

A  school  for  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages  was  first  instituted 
in  October,  1865,  in  a  smairbuilding  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Tehama 
Street  Primary  School.  This  school  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  only  such  children  as  desired  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
or  German  language,  and  at  first  the  institution  was  mainly  confined  to 
teaching  these  languages,  but  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
instruct  the  children  of  the^city  gratis  in  foreign  languages,  soon  made  this 
system  of  instruction  so  popular  with  the  public  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  October,  1866,  reorganized  them  and  changed  their  classification,  so 
that  instead  of  devoting  much  time  and  attention  to  teaching  French  and 
-German,  nearly  all  the  pupils'  time  was  occupied  in  the  English  studies. 
This  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  increased  their 
number,  but  it  seriously  injured  their  real  usefulness,  which  should  be  to 
teach  the  French  and  German  languages. 

In  1872  and  1873  instruction  in  the  French  and  German  languages  was 
introduced  in  nearly  all  the  public  schools.  The  little  children  of  the 
primary  schools,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  in  the  grammar  classes,  were 
compelled  to  study  either  German  or  French,  and  the  pupils  in  the  grammar 
•classes  were  compelled  to  study  both  French  and  German  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan Schools. 

In  February,  1874,  the  Board  of  Education  abolished  the  study  of  all  lan- 
guages other  than  the  English,  except  in  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  High  Schools. 

In  July,  1874,  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages  was  again 
introduced  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan  the  North  Cosmopolitan,  the  Hayes 
Valley  and  the  Valencia  Grammar  Schools;  also  into  the  South  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Stockton  Street,  the  Taylor  street,  and  the  Silver  Street  Primaries. 

At  the  present  time  German  is  taught  in  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary, 
and  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  Schools;  French  and  German  are 
taught  in  the  North  Cosmopolitan  and  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
Schools,  and  French  is  taught  in  the  Boys'  High  School. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  the  large  and  pleasant  eighteen-class  building 
on  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue. 

It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  one  thousand  and 
thirty-seven  pupils,  including  about  fifty  in  an  outside  room.  This  was 
instituted  as  a  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  in  October,  1865,  in  a  rented 
building  on  Tehama  street,  nearjFirst  street.    This  school  was  transferred  to 
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the  brick  building  on  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny  streets, 
purchased  of  Dr.  E.  Cohn,  in  October,  1866.  The  school  remained  in  this 
building  until  July  1,  1871,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  Girls'  High 
School  building  on  Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street.  It  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  July,  1S75.  The 
French  and  German  languages  are  taught  in  this  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Mrs.  Ulrika  Rendsburg,  elected  October,  1865. 

H.  N.  Bolander,  elected  February  19,  1867. 

A.  Herbst,  elected  December  26,  1871. 

NORTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor  streets, 
in  a  commodious  twelve-class  wooden  building,  which  at  present  accommo- 
dates five  hundred  and  seven  boys  and  girls. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  July,  1867,  as  a  Cosmopolitan  School 
for  instruction  in  the  German  and  French  languages  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  the  present  Principal.  It  was  made  up  mostly  of  pupils 
transferred  from  the  Greenwich  street  and  other  schools  in  that  part  of  the 
city. 

NORTH   COSMOPOLITAN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL   MEDALS. 

In  May,  1882,  a  medal  fund,  amounting  to  $540.50,  was  raised  by  school 
exhibitions  given  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  the  Principal  of 
the  school.  Silver  medals  are  awarded  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  who 
are  good  in  deportment  and  regular  in  attendance. 

HA1GHT   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  twelve  class 
rooms,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets. 
It  has  twelve  grammar  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  pupils. 

This  has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  was  organized 
as  a  primary  school  in  July,  1867,  in  the  Shotwell  Street  School  building. 
It  was  transferred  February  7,  1871,  to  the  school  building  on  Valencia  Street* 
between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  where  it  remained  until 
August  8,  1S81,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

S.  A.  White,  elected  July,  1867. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  February  16,  1875. 

S.  A.  White,  re-elected  January  3,  1876. 

FRANKLIN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant 
streets,  in  a  commodious  eighteen-class  building.    This  is  a  mixed  school  for 
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boys  and  girls,  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  ninety- two  grammar  and 
primary  pupils.  It  was  instituted  January  14,  1868,  in  rented  rooms  con- 
nected with  St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Fol- 
som  streets.  It  was  made  a  Grammar  School  in  July,  1870,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location  January  4,  1871.  In  January,  1881,  the  name 
of  this  school  was  changed  to  the  "Franklin  Grammar  School." 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Wm.  J.  Gorman,  elected  January  14,  1868. 

J.  Phelps,  elected  September  .18,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Elisha  Brooks,  elected  February  11,  1879. 

MISSION    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  the  twelve-class  wooden  building  on  Mission 
street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  now  contains  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils. 

This  was  first  instituted  on  the  10th  of  May,  1852,  iu  a  small  building  near 
the  old  Mission  Catholic  Church.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's brick  church,  where  it  remained  until  1858,  when  it  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location.  The  grammar  pupils,  with  the  Principal  and 
teachers,  were  transferred  February  14,  1871,  to  the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar 
School.  It  was  then  organized  as  a  Primary  School,  and  remained  so  until 
the  new  building  was  completed,  June,  1875,  when  it  was  again  made  a 
Grammar  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Alfred  Eix,  elected  May  10,  1852. 

Clara  B.  Walbridge,  elected  August,  1853. 

Thos.  C.  Leonard,  elected  November  28,  1855. 

Ahira  Holmes,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

Laura  T.  Fowler,  elected  November  3,  1874. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  in 
a  large  three-story  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  pleasant  rooms.  It  is 
a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pupils,  including  about  one  hundred  in  outside  rooms. 

The  school  was  opened  in  its  present  building  as  a  primary  school  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1875,  and  was  composed  of  the  pupils  transferred  from  the  Pine 
Street  Primary,  the  Tyler  Street  Primary,  and  from  the  Grammar  schools  of 
the  city.  It  was  declared  a  grammar  school  July  18,  1876,  and  was  named 
the  "Jefferson  Grammar  School,"  February  4,  1879.  In  February,  1881,  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  "  Hamilton  Grammar  School."      The 
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school  from  which  this  school  receives  its  origin  was  first  opened  as  the  Pine 
Street  Primary  School,  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street,  in  October,  1863. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  L.  A.  Pritchard,  elected  October,  1865. 

Miss  Ellen  Cushing,  elected  May  10,  1870, 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  elected  August  1,  1871. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  June  13,  1876. 

CLEMENT    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  in  a  frame  building  containing  fourteen  class  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  pupils. 

This  school  was  organized  in  July,  1867,  in  connection  with  the  Girls' 
High  School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  ladies  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  It  was  taught  in  the  High  School  till  November  4, 
1874,  when  it  was  transferred  to  rented  rooms  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 
The  school  was  again  transferred,  in  July,  1875,  to  the  basement  of  the  syna- 
gogue on  Sutter  street,  and  the  basement  of  the  synagogue  on  Taylor  street, 
where  it  remained  until  July  10,  1876,  when  it  was  transferred  into  the  pres- 
ent building.  The  school  was  named  the  "Clement  Grammar  School," 
September  18,  1877. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Dubois,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  the  first  Principal 
of  the  school. 

COLUMBIA   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Columbia  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  a  two-story  frame  building  containing  twelve  class- 
rooms. The  San  Bruno  School,  including  the  teachers  and  pupils,  was  trans- 
ferred into  this  building  July  10,  1876.  The  school  now  has  twelve  classes, 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils  enrolled.  It  was  declared  a  Gram- 
mar School  July  18,  1881. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane,  the  present  principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school 
at  its  organization. 

GARFIELD   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  beautiful  and  commanding  position  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  Union  street,  near  Montgomery  street.  This  is  a  fine  ten-class  brick 
building,  and  at  present  accommodates  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils.  This 
school  was  first  instituted  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  in  a  rough  wooden  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Broadway,  and  was  then  called  the 
"  Clark's  Point  School." 

It  was  removed  in  1853  to  a  rented  building  at  the  ^corner  of  Dupont  and 
Broadway  streets,  where  it  remained  till  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  its 
present  location  on  Union  street. 
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The  school  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  grammar  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  in  June,  1868,  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  girls  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Broadway  School. 

In  February,  1877,  girls  were  again  admitted  to  this  school.  During  the 
year  1879,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  classes  in  the  four  Grammar 
Schools  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  grammar  grades,  ex- 
cept the  fourth  grade,  were  transferred  from  this  school  to  other  Grammar 
Schools,  thus  reducing  this  school  from  a  Grammar  to  a  Primary  School.  In 
May,  18S0,  the  grammar  grades  were  ordered  transferred  back  to  the  school, 
thus  restoring  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Grammar  School.  In  July,  1881,  the 
grammar  grades  were  again  transferred  to  other  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
school  declared  a  Primary  School.  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed 
July  18,  1881,  to  the  "Garfield  Primary  School." 

This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  following  Principals: 

A.  Holmes,  elected  June,  1852. 

Wm   Hammill,  elected  November  25,  1852. 

Ahira  Holmes,  re-elected  January  7,  1858. 

Thomas  S.  Myrick,  elected  January  3,  1860. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

Charles  F.  True,  elected  December  29,  1874. 

SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bush  street,  near  the  corner  of  Stockton  street 
in  the  commodious  three-story  wooden  building  which  was  originally  erected 
for  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  building  contains  twelve  large  and  pleasant 
class  rooms.  The  school  also  occupies  the  small  two-story  brick  building 
containing  four  rooms,  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  The 
classes  in  this  building,  composing  the  Stockton  Street  Primary  School,  were 
transferred  to  this  school  February  3d,  1876.  The  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance" is  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  German  language  is  taught 
in  this  school.  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  Bush  Street 
Primary  to  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  December  12,  1881. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  branch  of  the  Cosmopolitan  School  in  July, 
1S68,  in  the  synagogue  on  Mason  street,  near  Post  street.  It  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location  July,  1875.  This  building  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  July,  1871,  and  afterwards  by  the  South  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  School  until  July,  1875. 

The  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School  on  Post  street,  between  Stockton 
and  Dupont  streets,  was  ordered  discontinued  December  12,  1881,  and  most 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  school  on  the  corner  of 
Bush  and  Stockton  streets,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  niouth.  The  primary 
school  on  Post  street  was  first  opened  in  a  small  brick  building  on  the  front 
part  of  the  Post  street  school  lot,  in  October.  1866,  where  it  was  taught  in 
connection  with  the  grammar  school  until  July,   1871,  when  the  grammar 
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grades  were  transferred  to  the  grammar  school.  Miss  M.  Graf,  the  first 
Principal,  was  elected  January,  1867.  She  remained  in  charge  until  Novem- 
ber 12,  1872,  when  Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun  was  elected.  Miss  Castelhun  re- 
mained in  charge  until  the  school  was  discontinued.  The  school  lot  on  Post 
street  and  the  buildings  thereon  were  leased  for  business  purposes  February 
20,  1882. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook  was  elected  first  Principal  when  it  was  organized  as  an 
independent  Primary  School. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dupuy,  elected  April  19,  1870. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett,  elected  January  9,   1S72. 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  elected  December  12,  1881. 

POTRERO  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class 
rooms,  on  Minnesota  street,  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets.  The  school 
was  formerly  situated  on  the  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  in  a  one- 
story  four-class  wooden  building,  where  it  remained  until  November  7,  1877, 
when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  and  now  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  pupils.     It  was  first  opened  in  May,  1865. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Jennie  Sheldon,  elected  May,  1865. 

T.  C.  Leonard,  elected  June  27,  1865 

Miss  A.  E.  Jewett,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  M.  J.  Pascoe,  elected  July  6.  1870. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  elected  March  11,  1873. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  17,  1874. 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  February  1,  1876. 

SOUTH   SAN   FRANCISCO   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  pleasant  and  commodious  ten-class  wooden  build- 
ing, on  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street.  It  is  now  a  mixed  school  for  girls 
and  boys,  and  contains  five  hundred  and  fifteen  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  Primary  School  in  February,  1869,  but  was 
declared  a  Grammar  School  July  12,  1870.  The  resolution  declaring  it  a 
Grammar  School  was  afterwards  rescinded. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright  was  elected  Principal  February,  1869,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  September  16,  1869,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Gorman,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  elected. 

STARR   KING   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, 
in  a  three-story  wooden  building,  contaning  twelve  large  and  pleasant  class- 
rooms.    The  present  attendance  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pupils. 
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The  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  the  one-story  building  corner 
of  Market  and  Fifth  streets.  When  the  lot  on  which  the  building  was  lo- 
cated was  leased,  the  school,  in  April,  1875,  was  moved  to  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  and  in  July  it  was  again  moved,  for  temporary  accommodation, 
into  the  old  school  building  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets, 
where  it  remained  until  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October, 
1875.  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  Lincoln  Primary  School 
to  the  Starr  King  Primary  School  January  16,  1882. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  remained  in  charge  for  thirteen  years.  She  died  July  17,  1879. 
Miss  Margaret  McKenzie,  the  present  Principal,  was  elected  September  16, 
1879. 

LINCOLN   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  now  occupies  two  eight-class  wooden  buildings  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  building  on  Fifth  Street,  near  Market  street. 
At  present  there  are  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  boys  and  girls  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  school  was  instituted  March  4,  1860,  in  one  of  the  present  buildings 
on  Fifth  street.  It  has  since  been  removed  to  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  to 
make  room  for  the  Grammar  building.  In  1865  it  was  organized  as  a  Train- 
ing School  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  upper  portion  of  this  building  was  occupied  by  the 
State  Normal  School  from  1865  until  it  was  removed  to  San  Jose  in  June, 
1872.  After  the  removal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Primary  School  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Mission  street,  near  Sixth  street,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  was  transferred  to  this  school.  The  school  was 
originally  called  the  Fifth  Street  Primary,  then  the  Market  Street  Primary, 
then,  on  September  21,  1875,  it  was  changed  to  Lincoln  Primary;  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  again  changed  to  the  Market  Street  Primary.  On  January 
16,  1882,  it  was  again  changed  to  the  Lincoln  Primary  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  M.  D.  Lynde,  elected  March  4,  1860. 

Fred.  Elliot,  elected  January,  1862. 

Bernhard  Marks,  elected  September,  1862. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  etected  January,  1864. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning,  elected  July,  1872. 

GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building,  containing  twelve  class- 
rooms, on  Tyler  street,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  streets. 

The  school  was  opened  February  7,  1876,  in  a  rented  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Seventh  streets,  where  it  remained  until  May  3,  1880, 
when  it  was  transferred  into  the  present  building.    It  was  named  the  "Grant 
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Primary  School "  by  the  Board  of  Education,  October  7,  1879.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils  en- 
rolled. 

The  Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary  School,  with  the  pupils  and  teachers, 
was  transferred  to  this  school  July  2,  1878. 

Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  its  organization. 

MISSION   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Up  to  July,  1876,  the  Mission  Grammar  School  occupied  the  two  buildings 
on  the  school  lot  on  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 
The  school  grew  too  large  to  be  properly  managed  by  one  principal,  and  in 
the  month  named  the  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the 
rear  building  with  the  classes  therein  a  primary  school,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Mission  Primary  School."  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
numbers  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  the  present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
school  at  its  organization. 

TEHAMA   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Tehama  street  near  First  street,  in  a  large  three- 
story  brick  building,  containing  sixteen  class  rooms,  a  hall  and  a  large  base- 
ment.     There  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  boys  and  girls  in  attendance 

The  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1865,  and  was  opened  in  the  new  build- 
ing January,  1867. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

IRVING   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Broadway,  between  Sansome  and  Montgomery 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  with  eight  pleasant  class-rooms. 
There  are  at  present  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils  in  attendance. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  the  Seamen's  Bethel  Church,  corner  of 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  streets,  in  February,  1867.  It  was  transferred  to 
its  present  location  May  2,  1871.  The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from 
the  Broadway  Primary  School  to  the  Irving  Primary  School,  May  9,  1881. 

Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  elected  February,   1867. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetkin,  elected  August  3,  1870. 

Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow,  elected  November  21,  1876. 

EWING   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  twenty  class- 
rooms, on   Harrison  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.     The  school 
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formerly  occupied  the  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Clary  streets. 
It  was  moved  into  the  present  building  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  July, 
1881.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  twenty  classes 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,257  pupils. 

It  was  opened  in  April,  1863,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  E.  McGlynn. 
Mr.  McGlynn  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  who  was  elected  June 
15,  1865,  and  remained  until  April  18.  1876,  when  she  tendered  her  resigna- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education,  however,  did  not  accept  her  resignation,  but 
granted  her  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  her  valuable  services 
and  long  connection  with  the  department.  Miss  E.  E.  Stincen,  the  present 
Principal,  took  charge  of  the  school  in  April,  1876. 

SILVER  STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  now  located  in  the  old  Bincon  Grammar  building,  on  the 
lot  fronting  on  V'assar  place,  and  extending  through  to  Silver  street,  near 
Second  street.  This  is  a  frail  wooden  building,  containing  twelve  small  and 
very  poorly  arranged  class  rooms.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  boys  and  girls  in  attendance. 

This  school  was  first  instituted  in  the  Bryant  Street  Engine  House,  near 
Third  street,  in  January,  1867.  It  was  transferred  to  a  rented  building  on 
Silver  street,  near  Third  street,  in  December,  1869,  where  it  remained  till 
October,  1875,  when  it  was  again  transferred  to  its  present  location.  The 
school  was  first  called  the  Bryant  Street  Primary,  afterwards  the  Silver  Street 
Primary,  and  in  1875,  its  name  was  changed  to  "  Bincon  Primary."  Shortly 
afterwards  the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  "  Silver  Street  Primary  School." 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  E.  G.  Smith,  elected  in  January,  1867. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  elected  March  24,  1868. 

PINE   AND   LARKIN   STREET   PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Pine  street  near  Larkin,  in  a  small  one-story 
wooden  building  containing  four  small  rooms,  and  a  two-story  wooden  build- 
ing with  eight  large  and  pleasant  rooms.  The  attendance  at  present  is  six 
hundred  and  five  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  October,  1857,  in  a  small  one-story  wooden 
building  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  primary 
school,  and  then  changed  to  a  mixed  grammar  and  primary  school  under  J. 
C.  Pelton  and  Geo.  W.  Bunnell,  but  since  their  resignation  it  has  been  ex- 
clusively a  primary  school. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Fanny  Slocum,  elected  January,  1857. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  elected  September  29,  1857. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bunnell,  elected  May  17,  186". 
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Miss  Eliza  Hawhurst,  elected  January  2,  1862. 
Miss  J.  A.  Lyon,  elected  March  25,  1862. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout,  elected  May  20,  1863. 
Mrs.  Alice  Bunnell,  elected  May  18,  1864. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  elected  June  15,  1865. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett,  elected  December  12,  1881. 

GREENWICH  STREET    PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and 
Leavenworth  streets,  in  a  three-stoiy  wooden  building,  containing  twelve 
large  and  cheerful  rooms.  At  present  the  attendance  is  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  January,  1858,  in  an  old  brick  building  on 
this  lot,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  city  hospital.  In  1874  this  build- 
ing was  demolished  to  make  a  place  for  the  present  commodious  structure, 
which  was  completed  and  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  K.  D.  Bird,  elected  January  7,  1852. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  December  30,  1861. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  elected  May,  1862. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  elected  June,  1868. 

HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Grove  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets, 
in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  nine  poorly  arranged  rooms.  At 
present  there  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing about  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  outside  rooms. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  May,  1^63. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  H.  B.  Cushing,  elected  January,  1863. 

Miss  L.  J.  Mastic,  elected  May,  1864. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  elected  March  24,  1868. 

UNION  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fil- 
bert and  Kearny  streets,  in  a  pleasant  two-story  wooden  building  containing 
eight  commodious  rooms.  It  is  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  a  rented  building  on  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Kearny  streets,  January  3,  1865. 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Griffith,  who  was  elected  the  first  Principal  of  this  school  in 
June,  1865,  still  has  charge  of  it. 
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SHOTWELL    STREET    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  pleas- 
antly arranged  class-rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance 
is  four  hundred  and  ninety-five.  This  school  was  first  opened  in  July,  1867, 
as  a  mixed  Grammar  and  Primary  School,  but  in  February,  1872,  the  Gram- 
mar pupils  were  transferred  with  their  Principals  and  teachers  to  the  Valen- 
cia Street  Grammar  School  (now  the  Haight  Grammar  School,  on  Mission 
street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets),  when  the  Shotwell 
Street  School  was  reorganized  as  a  Primary  School  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Annie  A.  Hill,  the  present  Principal. 

EIGHTH   STREET    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  Grammar  School  lot  on 
Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building, 
containing  eight  pleasant  and  well  arranged  class-rooms.  At  present  there 
are  twelve  classes,  including  four  in  outside  rooms,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  June,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school:  . 

Miss  May  Williams,  elected  June  18,  1864. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan,  elected  October  19,  1864. 

POWELL   STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Powell  street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  ten  small  and  poorly 
arranged  rooms.  There  are  at  present  about  five  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pupils  in  attendance. 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  American  school  building  in  San  Francisco, 
being  erected  by  the  Kev.  F.  E.  Preveaux,  for  a  private  school  in  1850.  The 
first  public  school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  the  14th  of  June,  1855.  It 
was  first  organized  as  a  Grammar  School,  but  June  10th,  1861,  the  Grammar 
pupils  with  their  Principal  and  teachers,  were  transferred  to  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  when  it  was  re-organized  as  a  Primary  School. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school  since  it  has 
been  classified  as  a  Primary  School: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Burt,  elected  June  10,  1861. 

Miss  Caroline  Price,  elected  June,  1863. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Gummer,  elected  June  26,  1866. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Craven,  elected  September  16,  1879. 

SPRING    VALLEY   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough 
streets,  in  a  one-story  wooden  building,  containing  five  poorly  arranged 
rooms.     The  present  attendance  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils. 
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This  school  was  first  opened  under  our  present  sj  stern  of  free  schools  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1852,  in  an  old  wooden  church  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent building.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Grammar  School,  but  in  18^6  the 
grammar  and  most  of  the  primary  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Grammar  School,  on  Broadway,  near  Polk  street.  It  was  then  reopened 
as  a  Primary  School. 

Principals  of  this  school  since  it  was  reorganized  as  a  Primary  School: 

Miss  H.  A.  Hanecke,  elected  March.  I860. 

Miss  P.  A.  Fink,  elected  September  25,  1866. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  elected  November,  1867. 

TURK   STREET    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  basement  rooms  of  a  church  building  on 
Laguna  street,  between  Tyler  and  McAllister  streets,  November  3,  1875. 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn  as  Principal.  It  was  transfer- 
red December  13,  1877,  into  the  Turk  street  building,  which  then  contained 
eight  class-rooms.  Afterwards  the  roof  of  the  building  was  raised  and  an- 
other story  was  added,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  class-rooms  to  twelve. 
This  work  was  finished  in  June,  1878.  The  school  now  contains  twelve 
classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  primary  grades. 

VALENCIA    PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  the  large  eighteen-class  room  frame  building  on  Va- 
lencia street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty  third  streets.  It  has  six- 
teen classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  boys  and 
girls.  This  school  was  opened  July  7,  1879,  in  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  Haight  Grammar  School  on  Mission  street.  It  was  transferred  to  its. 
present  location  August  8,  1881. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  Jean  Parker,  elected  May  6,  1879. 

Miss  M.  Haswell,  elected  March  29,  1880. 

FAIRMOUNT   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street,  in  a  two- 
story  wooden  building,  containing  eight  rooms.  It  was  moved  into  this 
building  from  the  old  building  on  the  same  lot  November  15,  1877.  The 
school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  one  pupils.     This  school  was  instituted  in  September,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury,  elected  September  13,  1864. 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  elected  January  10,  1865. 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen,*elected_June  27,  1865. 
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E.  D.  Humphrey,  elected  June  27,  1866. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  June  25,  1867. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Nevins,  elected  August  13,  1867. 

Miss  Susie  Carey,  elected  July,  1868. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  October  '29,  1868. 

Geo   B.  Robertson,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  October  i,  1870. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  elected  November  28,  1871. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  elected  October  21,  1873. 

H.  P.  Carlton,  elected  October  6,  1874. 

W.  W.  Stone,  elected  August  3,  1875. 

Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  elected  February  1,  1876. 

NOE    AND   TEMPLE   STREET   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Noe  and  Temple  streets,  in  a  wooden 
building,  containing  eight  large  pleasant  rooms.  The  school  contains  eight 
classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pupils. 
The  school  was  instituted  February  2,  1875. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  E  Foster,  elected  February  2,  1875 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps,  elected  February  11,  1879. 

R.  P.  Davidson,  elected  November  18,  1879. 

SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class- 
rooms, on  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets.  It  was 
opened  January  8,  1877,  in  rented  rooms  on  Castro  street,  between  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  streets,  and  was  moved  into  the  building  on  Sanchez 
street  January  6,  1879.  The  school  contains  eight  classes,  and  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  pupils.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  the 
present  Principal,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organization. 

EMERSON   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class- 
rooms, on  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets.  It  is  a  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  primary  grades,  and  contains  eight  classes, 
with  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  and  three  pupils.  The  school  was  opened 
November  1,  1880,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sallie  A.  Rightmire  as  Principal. 
At  first  the  school  was  known  as  the  Pine  and  Scott  Street  Primary,  but  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  an  order  passed  April  21,  1882,  changed  the  name  to 
the  Emerson  Primary  School. 
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WEST    MISSION   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building,  containing  eight  class- 
rooms, on  West  Mission  street,  between  Herman  and  Ridley  streets.  It  is  a 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  contains  eight  classes,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils.  The  school  was  opened  January 
3,  1881,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Louise  F.  Cadwell  as  Principal. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  between  Pierce  and  Scott 
streets,  in  a  two-story  wooden  building,  containing  nine  large  and  pleasant 
rooms. 

The  present  attendance  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  August  1,  1866,  on  the  corner  of  Steiner  and 
Tyler  streets.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  October,  1867. 
The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  Tyler  Street  Primary  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Primary  April  21,  1882. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 
Miss  A.  S.  Jewett,  elected  August  1,  1866. 
Miss  S.  H.  Whitney,  elected  August  13,  lb67. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  elected  June  18,  1868. 
Miss  E.  Cushing,  elected  February  14,  1871. 

JACKSON   STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore 
streets,  in  a  wooden  building  with  four  small  class-rooms.  The  building 
was  originally  erected  on  Pine  street,  near  Scott  street,  for  the  Pine  Street 
Primary  School,  but  it  was  moved  to  this  lot  after  the  transfer  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Pine  Street  School  to  the  Hamilton  Grammar  School.  The  school 
contains  sis  classes,  including  two  in  outside  rooms,  and  has  an  enrollment 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pupils. 

The  school  was  instituted  in  November,  1875,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore.  Mrs.  Moore  was  succeeded  by  Miss  H.  Cooke,  the 
present  Principal,  who  was  elected  December  12,  1881. 

LOMBARD    STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  four  class- 
rooms, on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets.  It  was 
opened  March  25,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers,  the  present 
Principal.  The  school  now  has  two  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  ninety- 
one  primary  pupils. 
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BUENA   VISTA   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  four-class-room  frame  building  ou  York  street,  be- 
tween Solano  and  Butte  streets.  At  present  the  school  contains  three  classes 
with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pupils.  The  school  was 
opened  March  25,  1878,  in  a  rented  building  on  Florida  street,  near  Eight- 
eenth, under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Code,  the  present  Principal.  The 
school  was  first  known  as  the  Florida  Street  School,  and  when  it  was  moved 
into  the  present  building  December,  1880,  it  was  named  the  York  Street 
Primary  School.  On  February  14,  1881,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Buena 
Vista  Primary  School. 

LACUNA   HONDA   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Eighth  avenue,  near  K  avenue,  in  a  wooden  build- 
ing, containing  two  pleasant  rooms.  It  contains  pupils  of  nearly  all  the 
Gammar  and  Primary  grades.  There  are  sixty-five  pupils  in  attendance  at 
present. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  August,  1869,  in  a  rented  room  on  the  old 
Ocean  Beach  road.     It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  1872. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Meeker,  elected  August  17,  1869. 

James  Dwyer,  elected  February  19,  1878. 

WEST   END    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  the  San  Jose  Koad,  near  the  Six-Mile  House,  in  a 
wooden  building  containing  three  small  class-rooms.  This  is  a  mixed  gram- 
mar and  primary  school,  and  at  present  contains  ninety  pupils.  It  was  in- 
stituted in  October,  1864. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school: 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore,  elected  October,  1864. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  elected  June  15,  1865. 

Mr.  S.  A.  White,  elected  October  15,  1866. 

Mr.  Kobert  Desty,  elected  July  16,  1867. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holder,  elected  July  28,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lannon,  elected  August  24,  1869. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  True,  elected  March  15,  1870. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  elected  August  23,  1870. 

Mr.'jW.W.  Stone,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

Mr.  Selden  Sturges,  elected  September  21,  1875. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Brown,  elected  May  15,  1877. 

SOUTH    END   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Williams  street,  between  Henry  and  Burrows 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  containing  two  class-rooms.     It  was 
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opened  July  9,  1877,  and  now  has  two  classes  and  an  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  pupils  in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades.  Miss  R.  B.  Bird- 
sail  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school  as  Principal  at  its  organization. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  this  school : 

Miss  R.  B.  Birdsall,  elected  October  23,  1877. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  September  3,  187S. 

Eeginald  H.  Webster,  elected  August  13,  1880. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Scherer,  elected  September  27,  1881. 

LOBOS  AVENUE  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

This  school  occupies  a  rented  building  on  Point  Lobos  avenue,  near  Parker 
avenue.  It  contains  four  classes,  and  has  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pri- 
mary pupils  enrolled.  The  school  was  opened  September  3,  1877.  Mrs.  E. 
Goldsmith,  the  present  Principal,  has  had  charge  of  the  school  since  its 
organization. 

POINT   LOBOS   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  on  Nineteenth  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue,  in 
a  wooden  building,  containing  four  large  and  pleasant  class-rooms.  At  pres- 
ent but  two  rooms  are  occupied,  with  sixty  grammar  and  primary  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  March  1,  1871,  under  the  instruction  of  Well- 
ington Gordon  as  Principal.  Mr.  Gordon  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Wil- 
son, the  present  Principal,  who  was  elected  May  7,  1878. 

OCEAN   HOUSE   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  the  Ocean  House  road,  near  the  Ocean  House, 
in  a  wooden  building,  containing  two  large  and  pleasant  rooms,  orected  in 
February,  1879.  This  building  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ocean 
House  School  building,  erected  in  1871,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  June,  1878.  The  school  contains  two  classes,  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
fifty-three  pupils. 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July,  1866,  in  a  small  rented  room  near  the 
Ocean  House.     It  was  transferred  to  its  present  location  in  January,  1872. 

It  has  been  taught  by  the  following  teachers: 

Mrs.  M.  McGilvery,  elected  July,  1866. 

Albert  Lyser,  elected  June  10,  1868. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  elected  November  10,  1868. 

John  Fox,  elected  April  5,  1869. 

John  A.  Moore,  elected  June  18,  1869. 

W.  Gordon,  elected  December  28,  1869. 

Miss  A  M.  Murphy,  elected  September  27,  1870. 

Jas.  O.  Dwyer,  elected  February  11,  1873. 

W.  F.  Gibson,  elected  February  19,  1878. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi,  elected  September  27,  1880. 
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BERNAL   HEIGHTS   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Cortland  avenue,  between  Laurel  avenue  and 
Moultrie  street,  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  four  class-rooms. 
It  has  four  classes,  and  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pupils. 
The  school  was  opened  August  19,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Phelps  as  Principal. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  Principals  of  the  school: 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Phelps,  elected  August  6,  1878. 

R.  P.  Davidson,  elected  March  4,  1879. 

Philip  Prior,  elected  November  18,  1879. 

HARRISON   STREET   UNGRADED   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  situated  on  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets,  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  containing  two  class-rooms.  It  was 
organized  -June  3,  1878,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Kinne,  the  present 
Principal.  The  school  contains  one  class,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  forty- 
eight  pupils.  For  an  account  of  the  objects  aimed  at  and  the  results  accom- 
plished in  this  school,  see  special  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Kinne,  in  Superin- 
tendent's Report  for  1878. 

JACKSON  STREET  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten  occupies  rented  rooms  at  No.  116  Jack- 
son street,  and  contains  one  class,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  boys  and 
gyrls,  most  of  whom  are  between  five  and  six  years  of  age.  .It  was  opened 
July  13,  1880,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Flora  Van  Den  Bergh  as  teacher. 

UNION   STREET    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Union  Street  Kindergarten  occupies  rented  rooms  at  No.  512  Union 
street,  and  contains  one  class,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-four  boys  and 
girls,  most  of  whom  are  between  five  and  six  years  of  age.  It  was  opened 
August  1,  1881,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Annie  Stovall  as  teacher. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

During  August,  IS06,  the  evening  schools  were  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  Cathedral,  corner  of  California  and  Dupont  streets.  They  were  first  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  William  Hammill,  John  Swett,  Ahira  Holmes,  and  James 
Denman,  who  volunteered  their  services  until  the  Board  of  Education  was 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  evening  school  instruction. 

The  evening  schools  have  continually  grown  in  public  favor,  until  now 
they  are  the  most  useful  and  prospeixms  schools  in  the  city.  There  are  at 
present  nine  hundred  and  five  young  men  aud  women  in  attednance,  under 
the  instruction  of  twenty-one  teachers. 
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The  Superintendent's  Report  for  1878,  contains  a  very  valuable  historical 
sketch  by  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Evening  Schools,  giving  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  early  life  of  these  schools,  and  much  in- 
teresting information  concerning  their  progress.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham,  the 
present  Principal,  was  elected  July,  12,  18SU. 

COLORED     SCHOOL. 

The  first  Colored  School  was  opened  May  22,  1854,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Church  for  colored  people,  on  the  corner  of  Virginia  Place  and  Jackson 
street.  This  school  was  transferred  in  1864  to  Broadway,  near  Powell  street, 
and  in  April,  1869,  it  was  transferred  again  to  the  corner  of  Vallejo  and  Tay- 
lor streets.  A  colored  school  of  about  twelve  pupils  was  organized  on  How- 
ard street,  near  Fifth,  on  November  14,  1871,  and  sustained  till  it  was  abol- 
ished, August  3,  1875. 

These  schools  have  never  been  successful  or  popular  among  the  colored 
people.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  admission  of 
their  children  to  the  schools  for  white  children.  Separate  schools  for  colored 
children  were  abolished  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  3d  of  August,  1875, 
and  the  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  School  was  first  organized  in  September,  1859,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  B.  Lanctot,  in  the  basement  of  the  Chinese  Chapel,  corner 
of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets.  For  want  of  pupils  and  a  lack  of  in- 
terest among  the  Chinese  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  free  school  instruc- 
tion, it  was  suspended  June,  1860,  as  a  day  school,  but  it  was  continued  as 
an  evening  school  until  February,  1871,  when  it  was  discontinued. 


BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 

Swinton's  Word  Book. 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  (five  books). 

Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing  (new  edition). 

Harvey's  Language  Course  (three  books), 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 

Payson,  Dunton  <fe  fc-cribner's  System  of  Penmanship. 
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Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic  (three  books). 
Mason's  Music  Readers  and  Charts  (four  books). 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book-keeping. 
Monteith's  Independent  Course  in  Geography  (two  books) 
Stickney's  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling  Blanks. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 
Sheldon's  Object  Lessons. 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 
Nordhoff's  Politics  for  the  Young. 
Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction. 
Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 
Hooker's  Child  Book  of  Nature. 
Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas. 
Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lesson  in  Botany. 


BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


GERMAN   COURSE. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Reader. 

Luken's  German  Copy-books. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Third  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Fourth  German  Book,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  German  Reader,  "with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

FRENCH    COURSE. 

Otto's  French  Grammar. 

Ahn's  Second  French  Reader. 

Ahn's  French  Primer,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahu's  First  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  Second  Course,  by  Dr.  Henn. 

Ahn's  First  French  Reader,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Henn. 
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BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Davies'  New  Bourdon. 

French  Grammar. 

French  Principia. 

Gernv.-.n  Grammar. 

Comfort's  German  Reader. 

German  Principia. 

Rolfe's  Shakspere — Tempest,  Julius  Ctesar,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Un  Philosophe  Sous  le  Toif, 

Avery's  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Fawcett's  Political  Economy  for  Beginners. 

Undine. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Hudson  s  Selections,  in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  speeches. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

White's  Junior  Students'  Latin  Dictionary. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 

White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Boise '&  Horner. 

Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

La  Literature  Frangaise  Contemporaine. 

Allen  &  Greeuough's  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 

Chase  &  Stuart's  Series  of  Latin  Classics. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Underwood's  English  Literature. 

American  Poems. 

American  Prose. 

Sprague's  Two  Books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Scott's  Marmion  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 

Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Wentworth's  Plain  Geometry. 

Lacombe's  Histoire  du  Peuple  Frangais. 

Anderson's  History  of  England. 
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Eliot's  U.  S.  History. 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Hales'  Longer  English  Poems. 

Jones'  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition. 

English  Classics. 

Annotated  Poems. 

Yonng's  Government  Class  Book. 

Kellogg's  Text  Book  on  Rhetoric. 

Hudson's  Selections  from  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

Barnes'  U.  S.  History. 

Charles  &  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspere. 

Monteith's  Geography. 

BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

One  of  Hawthorne's  Novels. 

One  of  Scott's  Novels. 

Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carols. 

Scott's  Kenilworth. 

George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Dickens'  David  Copperheld. 


BOOKS  USED  IN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Meads'  Chemistry. 

Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  aud  Hygiene. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 

Swinton's  Complete  Geography  (in  Normal  Class). 

Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 
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Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Normal  Word  Book. 

Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature. 

Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

Macallister's  Zoology. 

Jevon's  Political  Economy  (for  teachers'  use). 

Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

Warren's  Manual  of  Elocution. 

Mason's  German  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader. 

High  School  Book  of  Songs. 

Eichberg's  German  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Method. 

Latin  Composition. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Virgil  (in  Normal  Class). 

Swinton's  Seven  American  Classics. 

The  Franklin  Arithmetic. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  John  W.   Taylor  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 
Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  direction  I  submit  the  following  report : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1880) . . .  234, 144 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  seventeen 

years  of  age,  June,  18S2 80,155 

Increase  for  the  year 769 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between   five  and 

seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  draw  public  money 55,880 

Increase  for  the  year 765 

Valuation  of  city  property  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1882 $222,336,400  00 

Decrease  for  the  year $31,209,076  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  year $5, 166,740  11 

Increase  for  the  year $370,170  09 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  the 

year,  including  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1881 .  $764, 199  62 

Decrease  for  the  year $138,286  04 

Per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of   the   School 

Department  on  the  whole  revenue   raised 

by  the  city  for  the  year 14.7 

State  and  city  tax  for  18S1-82  on  each  hundred 

dollars $1,854 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 9£  cts. 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites $1,930,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings ' 975,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 195,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 12,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 25, COO  00 


Total  valuation  of  school  property $3,137,000  00 
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SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 1,257 

Boys,  327;  Girls,  930. 

Increase  for  the  year 82 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  including 

some  Primary  grades 13,723 

Boys,  6,615;  Girls,  7,108. 
Increase  for  the  year 19 

Enrollment  in  the  Primary  Schools,  including 

some  Grammar  grades 22,683 

Boys,  11,889;  Girls,  10,794. 

Increase  for  the  year 886 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 3,089 

Boys,  2,654;  Girls,  435. 

Decrease  for  the  year 422 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  in  all  the  public  schools 40,752 

Boys,  21,485;  Girls,  19,267. 

Increase  for  the  year 565 

Average  number  belonging  to  High  Schools  . . .  1,048 

Increase  for  the  year 27 

Average  number  belonging  to  Grammar  Schools  11,260 

Decrease  for  the  year 282 

Average  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  17,802 

Increase  for  the  year 475 

Average  number  belonging  to  Evening  Schools  904 

Decrease  for  the  year 144 

Average  number  belonging   to   all   the  public 

schools 31,014 

Increase  for  the  year 76 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools.  1,007 

Increase  for  the  year  ...    23 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  Schools  10,805 

Decrease  for  the  year 210 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Primary  Schools. .  16,845 

Increase  for  the  year 632 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools . .  778 

Decrease  for  the  year 102 

Average   daily   attendance   in    all    the    public 

schools 29,435 

Increase  for  the  year 343 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High  Schools. . .  95.1 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Grammar  Schools  95.9 
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Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  94.6 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Evening  Schools  86. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  public  Schools  94.9 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  High 

Schools 33.7 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Gram- 
mar grades 42.5 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Pri- 
mary grades 53.2 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools  32.6 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  Schools  3.08 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Grammar 

Schools ,  33.68 

Per  cent,   of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary 

Schools 55.66 

Per  cent,   of  pupils   enrolled  in  the  Evening 

Schools 7.58 

Number  attending  private  and  Church  Schools 
only,  during  the  year  (not  including 
Chinese)  as  reported  by  the  Census  Mar- 
shals in  June,  1882 5,589 

Decrease  for  the  year 142 

Number  attending  public  and  private  schools 

during  the  year,  not  including  Chinese. . . .  41,691 

Decrease  for  the  year 451 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  (not  including  Chinese)  who 
have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Mar- 
shals in  June,  1882 14,189 

Increase  during  the  year 1,216 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

During  the  Tear,  not 

including  Pupils  Enrolled 

in  other  Schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar.. 

Haight  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 

Washington  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Valencia  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary. 

Powell  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Fairmount 

Sanchez  St.  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary. . . . 
Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

South  End 

West  End 

Laguna  Honda 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 

Jackson  Street  Experimental 

Union  Street  Experimental 

Evening , 


32"  | 


1589 
607 
412 
436 
448 


434 
490 
331 
394 


Totals. 


350 
685 
439 
469 
804 
382 
520 
598 
384 
695 
437 
437 
401 
424 
418 
449 
513 
448 
307 
324 
202 
309 
303 
252 
275 
344 
262 
327 
345 
199 
168 
151 
105 
110 
70 
97 
54 
32 
47 
35 
38 
78 
35 
41 
2654 


980 


571 
569 
616 
634 
1064 
428 
444 
425 
353 
772 
666 
268 


298 
480 
680 
752 
502 
415 
44li 
582 
352 
437 
395 
384 
375 
438 
343 
336 
267 
216 
175 
231 
274 
235 
277 
278 
247 
232 
338 
182 
168 
153 
88 
96 
07 
69 
52 
46 
43 
35 
38 


37 
33 

435 

19,267 


327 

930 

1589 

1178 

981 

1052 

1082 

1064 

862 

934 

756 

747 

772 

666 

618 

685 

737 

949 

1484 

1134 

1022 

1013 

830 

1277 

789 

874 

796 

808 

793 

887 

85( 

784 

574 

540 

377 

540 

577 

487 

552 

622 

509 

559 

683 

381 

336 

304 

193 

206 

137 

166 

106 

78 

90 

70 

76 

78 

72 

74 

3089 

40,752 


OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
OF  PKINCIPALS,  JUNE,  1882. 
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253.6 
753 
1204 
1021 
593 
906 
884 
774.4 
740 
732 
630 
577 
604.6 
501.7 
500.1 
552.7 
584.4 
679.1 
1120 
842 
783 
730.3 
634 
877 
843.9 
671 
607.4 
605.3 
552.1 
648 
478 
505 
457 
468 
291 
423.3 
412 
407 
435 
434.2 
384.2 
406 
465.9 
322.6 
209 
242.7 
135.5 
152.2 

82 
123.7 

84.7 

64.9 

64 

45 

45.1 

41 

34.4 

38.5 
778.6 

29,435.1 


97.8 

95 

96 

96 

97 

96 

96.2 

95 

96 

95.9 

97 

96 

94.3 

95 

96.1 

96.8 

93 

95.3 

95 

94 

94 

94.3 

95 

95.5 

95.2 

95 

94.5 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

91.6 

97 

95 

94 

96 

94 

95.4 

93.4 

94.8 

94.6 

93.6 

93 

93.7 

93 

94.5 

89 

93 

91.4 

90.1 

92.5 

96 

93.9 

90 

92 

94.8 

86.1 

95 


201 
203 
208 
208 
207 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
207 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
206 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
202 
208 
208 
20  i 
208 
208 
194 
208 


103 
52 
23 
60 
65 
52 
40 
63 
60 
47 
62 
21 
49 
61 
34 
73 

163 

102 
86 

114 
71 

116 

515 
70 
79 
47 

109 
60 

145 

54 

28 

34 

20 

41 

48 

70 

78 

61 

47 

34 

78 

74 

44 

38 

20 

8 

3 

31 

4 

13 

4 

3 

1 

17 


1 
195 


3,591 


101 

5 

54 

18 


59 


418 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS,  BY 
GRADES,  MAY,   1882. 


SCHOOLS. 
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85 
98 
82 
74 
34 
95 
50 
42 
54 
49 
48 
63 
67 
37 
10 

111 

1*0 

129 

113 

49 

104 

85 

53 

88 

116 

73 

83 

64 

73 

31 

269 

199 

171 

180 

124 

148 

158 

81 

153 

103 

94 

144 

82 

90 

41 

318 
205 
170 
222 
153 
161 
154 
111 
179 
190 
140 
176 
158 
110 
85 

228 
154 

187 
201 

1,198 

1,037 

552 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

162 

206 

116 

97 

61 

163 

112 

64 

24 

73 

83 

64 

111 

115 

106 

67 

93 

64 

164 

164 

116 

123 

275 

61 

62 

112 

60 

51 
123 

90 
112 

70 

68 

198 

934 
892 

878 

764 

770 
637 

570 

64 

18 

63 

85 

77 

175 

128 

118 

99 

108 

107 

154 

223 

113 

61 

136 

680 

508 

507 

Columbia  Grammar 

58 
95 
179 
173 
222 
177 
159 
120 
152 
127 
124 
173 
114 
128 
118 
139 
103 
66 

no 

97 

111 

69 

113 

121 

64 

73 

90 

110 

54 

65 

49 

29 

22 

19 

21 

16 

14 

12 

11 

7 

G3 
235 
257 
841 
501 
519 
501 
461 
372 
399 
390 
540 
359 
394 
443 
328 
256 
199 
108 
290 
232 
242 
234 
270 
257 
153 
190 
268 
165 
104 
145 
68 
72 
46 
59 
36 
42 
16 
19 

549 
638 
722 

1.257 

947 

862 

861 

742 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

55 
53 

897 

966 

743 

713 

110 

115 

129 

117 

51 

127 

56 

44 

76 

54 

99 

59 

112 

90 

65 

76 

110 

57 

50 

49 

17 

26 

15 

31 

13 

19 

13 

6 

7 

698 

651 

52 
87 
65 
65 
29 
47 
74 
56 
47 

730 

Pine  and  Larkin  St.  Primary 

605 

551 

11 
4 

36 

14 

44 
25 

55 
39 

522 

313 

510 

471 

456 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

453 

503 

85 
59 
30 
63 
49 
37 
38 
20 
25 
11 
23 
9 
10 
6 
4 
10 

496 

17 

22 
27 

42 
59 

431 

472 

West  Mission  St.  Primary. . . 

551 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary 

8 

16 

38 
3 

387 
259 

Spring  Valley  Primary.! '.'.v..' 

281 

12 

7 

16 

13 

162 

165 

91 

10 
4 
3 

4 
2 

4 

9 

9 

9 

10 

4 
3 

153 

West  End 

3 

6 

5 

8 

90 

South  End 

103 

1 
1 

65 

52 

39 

Total 

908 

1,449 

2,217 

2,949 

3,698 

4,286 

4,131 

10,546 

30,184 
230 

Girls'  High 

765 

905 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded. . .  i 

48 

Jackson  St.,  Experimental..  .. 

45 

Union  Street  Experimental. .  

44 

Grand  Total 

3.221 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE    WHOLE    NUMBER   ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1852. 


During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 


the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 
the  year 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


31,  1852.. 
31,  1853.. 
31,  1854.. 
31,  1855.. 
31,  1856.. 
31,  1857.. 
31,  1858.. 
31,  1859.. 
31,1860.. 
31,  1861.. 
31,1862.. 
31,  1863.. 
31,  1864.. 
31,  1865*. 

1866* 

1867*.    .. 

1868.... 

1869.    .. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873.- ••• 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED. 


2,132 

.  2,870 
4,199 

•  4,694 
3,370 
4,637 
5.273 
6,001 
6,108 
6,674 
8,203 
8,979 
10,981 


17,426 
19,885 
22,152 
26,406 
27,664 
27,772 
29,449 
31,128 
34,029 
37,286 
38,672 
38,129 
38,320 
40,187 
40,752 


AVERAGE   DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


445 

703 
1,011 
1,484 
2,516 
2,155 
2,521 
2,829 
2,837 
3,377 
3,794 
4,389 
5,470 
6,718 
8,131 
10,177 
11,871 
13,113 
15,394 
16,978 
18,272 
18,530 
19,434 
21,014 
22,761 
24,899 
26,292 
27,075 
28,150 
29,092 
29,435 


*  No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


PER  CENT.  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92.9 

1866 93.5 

1867 93.8 

1868 ...93% 

1869 92.7 

1870 94 

1871 94 


1872 94.2 

1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 

1876 94.2 

1877 96.1 

1878 96.4 

1879 95.2 

1880 94.1 

1881 94. 

1882 94.9 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GRAMMAR 
AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  MAY,  1882. 


FIRST    GRADE. 

SECOND   GRADE. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

SCHOOLS. 
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a 

37 
25 
13 
44 
22 
21 
14 
19 
21 
29 
29 
18 
4 

42 
50 
41 
40 
15 
48 
24 
20 
30 
27 
2G 
31 
34 
19 
5 

29 
30 
33 
13 

0 
44 
16 
lfi 
14 
14 
21 
25 
22 
17 

4 

13 
14 

4 
12 

4 

6 

5 

5 

4 
7 
1 

50 
78 
63 
58 
23 
50 
49 
28 
40 
64 
32 
49 
27 
45 
15 

56 
90 
58 
50 
24 
52 
29 
23 
45 
53 
35 
34 
32 
27 
16 

28 
37 
39 
38 
21 
43 
39 
18 
22 
40 
19 
43 
19 
8 
13 

22 
41 
24 
23 
2 
7 

10 

10 

18 

24 

13 

6 

8 

37 

2 

138 
93 
80 
86 
6* 
67 
90 
39 
61 
56 
45 
81 
51 
57 
21 

116 
85 
85 
83 
57 
71 
47 
38 
78 
46 
48 
56 
29 
32 
19 

88 
57 
63 
47 
36 
51 
60 
2fl 
39 
53 
31 
67 
32 
8 
21 

50 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . . 

36 

17 

39 

27 
16 

30 

11 

?? 

3 

14 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . . 

14 
19 
49 

4 

(; 

1 

3 

14 

19 

1 

13 

32 

11 

5 

27 

4 

4 

3 

4 

13 

12 

8 

5 

• 

9 

6 

4 

5 

14 

12 

8 
6 

5 
10 

9 

o 

4 

4 

3 

1 

8 

8 

8 

11 
3 

1 
3 

4 
3 

7 

5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
46 

11791 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
33 

985 

5 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

756 

South  End 

3 

3 

3 

West  End 

1 

2 
2 
4 

20 

733 

1 

3 

4 

15 

682 

2 
2 
3 
9 

455 

"l 
11 

278 

1 

Evening 

13 
39Q 

14 
483 

4 

312 

9 

87 

25 

Total 

423 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION.— Continued. 


SCHOOLS. 


FOUETH   GRADE. 
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SIXTH   GRADE. 


5.HJ 

|| 

5  a. 


Lincola  Gram  mar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . 

Haight  Granimar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . . 

Washington  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Silver  Street  Primary.   , 

Ewing  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary , 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . 

Valencia  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkiu  St.  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Garfield  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Fairmount 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary. . . . 

Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

South  End 

West  End 

Laguna  Honda 

Point  Lobos  

Ocean  House 

Evening  


:;k 


II 


Total 1666  1217  M4S    618    202415611424    600   2495  1(55111699    796 


•J  i 


50 


80 


44  REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION.— Concluded. 


SCHOOLS. 


SEVENTH    GHADE. 


He 
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g.J, 

Ho 

S  B 
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tjfto  J 


'■  6 

£3    B 


EIGHTH  GBADE. 


S-hj 
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B  h 

S'S 
o  B 


si 

a  ^ 
5. 4 


Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

Haight  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Eincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . 

Washington  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . 

Valencia  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Sts.  Primary. . . 

Powell  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Garfield  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Fairmount 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary. . . 
Noe  and  Temple  St.  Primary. . . 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Bernal  Heights 

South  Jb,nd 

West  End 

Laguna  Honda 

Point  Lobos . .  •. 

Ocean  House 

Evening 
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593 
611 
264 
496 
186 
419 
406 
380 
256 
299 
359 
315 
268 
340 
319 
433 
457 
817 
389 

244 

228 

53  o 

397 
377 

182 
182 

4. VI 

876 

223 
350 
223 

214 
110 

312 

207 
127 
298 
222 
200 
249 
184 
148 
164 
151 
69 
80 
81 
04 
36 
59 
28 
16 
23 
171 


Total 2686  1287  1884    802  i  3284  1267  2463    821   14466  9033  100414425 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  MAY,  1882. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


CLASSES. 

NUMBER 
EXAMINED. 

NUMBER 

PROMOTED 

WITHOUT 

EXAMINATION. 

NUMBER 
PROMOTED    ON 
EXAMINATION. 

NUMBER 
FAILED. 

13 

28 
27 
10 
28 
34 

6 
12 
21 

7 
22 
25 

12 
26 
23 

9 
20 
20 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Classical  Middle 

8 
14 

Total 

140 

93 

110 

30 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


NUMBER 
EXAMINED. 


NUMBER 

PROMOTED 

WITHOUT 

EXAMINATION. 


NUMBER 
PROMOTED    ON 
EXAMINATION. 


Normal . . 

Senior 

Middle  . . . 
Junior.. . 

Total 


127 
84 
99 

138 


86 
84 
135 


125 

2 

78 

6 

88 

11 

135 

3 

426 

S3 
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CENSUS  REPORT 
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FOR  JUNE,  1882. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ALL  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
CITY  SINCE  1859. 

Under  eighteen  years  of  age : 

June,  1859 13,858 

1860 15,409 

1861 20,933 

1862 22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 30,480 

1865 32,529 


Under  fifteen  years  of  age: 

June,  1866 30,675 

"      1867 34,889 

"      1868 39,728 

"      1869 41,488 

' '      1870 45,249 

"      1871 49,893 

"      1872 52,587 

"      1873 54,748 


Under  seventeen  years  of  age : 

June,  1874 60,548 

"      1875 64,908 

"      1876 71,436 

"      1877 80,245 

"      1878 80,288 

"      1879. 88,104 

"      1880 84,206 

"      1881 79,386 

*'      1882 80,155 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  FRENCH. 


SCHOOLS. 
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24 
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25 
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20 
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121        105 

Total  

34 

53 

29 

41 

21          19 

Grand  Total 

?9R         1  Rfi 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  GERMAN. 


SCHOOLS. 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 
South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . , 
Greenwich  Street  Primary 


Total . 


liOII 


319 


Boys'  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin ICO 

Boys'  High  School — No.  of  pupils  studying  Greek 118 

Boys'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  both  Latin  and  Greek — .- .117 

Girls'  High  School— No.  of  pupils  studying  Latin 153 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FROM  PRINCIPALS'  REPORTS. 


Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 30,229 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  girls 5.533 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  boys 8,256 

Pupils  left 6,205 

Cases  of  siispension  of  pupils 218 

Cases  of  truancy 1 ,249 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 15,790 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,622 

Number  of  days'  absence  by  teachers 1,960 

Visits  to  parents  by  teachers 3,928 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 2,614 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent 702 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent  727 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 15,886 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT,  MAY,  1882. 


MALE8. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

13 

28 
3 
15 

20 
156 

412 

7 

1 

20 

33 

184 

415 

22 
1 

20 

59 
21 

15 

7 

616 
38 

29 
14 

675 

59 

Number  of  Principals  not  required  to  teach  a  Class  (in- 

44 

21 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1882. 
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TEACHERS— Concluded. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 
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22 
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20 

Grand  Total 

44 

675 

*  Including  one  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  one  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  and  one  of 

Natural  Sciences. 
t  Including  two  Teachers  of  Latin  and  one  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'   SALARIES,   1882. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

PEB 
MONTH. 

Principals  of  High  Schools $250  00 

Special  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys' High 160  00 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School 150  00 

Vice-Principal,  Girls'  High  (in  Powell  St.  Branch  School 135  00 

Special  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Girls'  High 160  00 

Special  teacher  of  Latin,  Girls' High 150  00 

Special  teachers  of  Normal  Class,  Girls' High 135  00 

Assistants  (Senior  Classes)  Girls'  High 115  oo 

Assistants  (Middle  Classes)  Girls' High 115  00 

Assistants  (Junior  Classes)  Girls'  High 100  00 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES— Continued. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Principals  having  eighteen  classes  or  more $190  00 

Principals  having  twelve  classes  and  less  than  eighteen 165  00 

Vice-Principals 115  00 

Assistants,  First  grade  classes 75  00 

Assistants,  Second  grade  classes 75  00 

Assistants,  Third  grade  classes 70  00 

Assistants,  Fourth  grade  classes 70  00 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PEE 
MONTH. 

Principals  having  eight  classes  or  more $125  00 

Principals  having  five  classes  and  less  than  eight 102  50 

Principals  having  four  classes  or  less 90  00 

Assistants,  1st  year 50  00 

Assistants,  2d  year 52  50 

Assistants,  3d  year 55  00 

Assistants,  4th  year 57  50 

Assistants,  5th  year ,  60  00  ' 

Note. — This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  Primary  assistants,  shall  apply  to  those  teachers 
only  whose  salaries  ■will  thereby  he  increased,  and  to  teachers  hereafter  to  be  elected  ;  but 
it  sball  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  any  Primary  assistants 
heretofore  elected. 


RULE    OF    INCREASE   OF    SALARIES    ON   ACCOUNT  OF   EXPERIENCE   APPLYING 
TO  ALL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH.  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PER 

MONTH 

Increase  at  the  end  of  two  years $2  50 

Increase  at  the  end  of  five  years 5  00 

Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years ' 7  50 

Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years ' 10  00 

This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  teachers  who  have  had  their  experience  in  public  schools  in 
the  United  States. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Principal  of  Evening  schools $135  00 

Assistants  in  Evening  schools 50  00 

Teachers  in  Experimental  schools 75  00 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Teacher  of  Music $135  00 

Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  teaching  English  and  German,  or  Eng- 
lish and  French,  extra 5  00 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS    RECEIVING  THE  VARIOUS  SALARIES  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE. 

PEH 

MONTH . 

1  Teacher    at $260  00 

1  Teacher    at 257  50 

4  Teachers  at 200  00 

1  Teacher    at 197  50 

10  Teachers  at 175  00 

4  Teachers  at 170  00 

4  Teachers  at 160  00 

1  Teacher    at 155  00 

1  Teacher    at 152  50 

4  Teachers  at 145  00 

29  Teachers  at 135  00 

2  Teachers  at 130  00 

27  Teachers  at 125  00 

2  Teachers  at 122  50 

1  Teacher    at 112  50 

7  TeacherB  at 110  00 

10  Teachers  at 100  00 

1  Teacher    at 95  00 

28  Teachers  at 85  00 

9  Teachers  at 82  50 

51  Teachers  at 80  00 

28  Teachers  at 77  50 

20  Teachers  at 75  00 

15  Teachers  at 72  50 

96  Teachers  at 70  00 

1  Teacher    at 68  00 

61  Teachers  at 67  50 

56  Teachers  at 65  00 

6  Teachers  at 63  00 

53  Teachers  at 62  50 

26  Teachers  at .' 60  00 

1  Teacher    at  '. 58  00 

1*2  Teachers  at 57  50 

8  Teachers  at 55  00 

2  Teachers  at 54  00 

31  Teachers  at 52  50 

41  Teachers  at 50  00 

20  Substitutes  paid  by  the  day 


675 


Average  monthly  salary $79  30 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers ..     122  16 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 75  06 
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COMPENSATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Adopted  March  19,   1878. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  twenty  Substitute  Teachers.  They 
are  employed  by  the  Superinteudent  to  take  ch  irge  of  the  classes  of 
teachers  who  are  temporarily  absent,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  charge  of 
new  classes  until  regular  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 

2.  The  rates  of  payment  per  day  are  as  follows: 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  iu  High  Schools $6  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades 4  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Primary  Grades 3  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Evening  Schools 2  00 

3.  All  Substitutes  required  to  report  for  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  paid  $1.00  per  day  when  their  services  are  not  needed  in  any 
school. 

4.  A  Vice-Principal  or  an  Assistant  Teacher  when  filling  the  position  of 
Principal  receives  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  the  Principal  for  the  same 
time. 

5.  All  other  cases  are  determined  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 


NUMBER. 

TOTAL. 

2 
15 
41 

3 

61 

28 
178 
377 

21 

604 

73 

31 

56 


REPORT    OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT 
SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 


Number  of 

Volumes  of 

Miscellaneous 

Books. 


Number  of 
Volumes  of 
Text  Books. 


Boys'  Higb 

Girls'  High 

Denman  Grammar 

Kincon  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. . , 

Haight  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Garfield  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary. . . . 

Potrero  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Starr  King  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary. 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Sbotwell  Street  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Valencia  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

"West  Mission  Street  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Jackson  Street  Primary 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary. 

Laguna  Honda 

West  End 

South  End 

Lobos  Avenue 

Point  Lobos 

Ocean  House 

Bernal  Heights 

Harrison  Street  Ungraded 

Jackson  Street  Experimental 

Union  Street  Experimental 

Evening 


Total. 


1,052 

875 

569 

725 

1,105 

764 

546 

423 

340 

729 

1,590 

584 

392 

100 

51 

300 

242 

382 

195 

53 

185 

115 

117 

231 

21 

67 

160 

349 

208 

82 

161 

87 

277 

103 

230 

88 

76 

72 

4 

37 

14 

13 

9 

7 

67 

81 

4 

3 

57 

25 

2 

12 

3 

1 

4 


14,061 


100 
750 
380 
856 
992 
528 
575 
553 
616 
414 
824 
899 
1,707 
950 
289 
431 
1,179 
187 
329 
174 
127 
272 
224 
136 
179 
675 
181 
243 
344 
555 
170 
258 
202 
123 
147 
122 
337 
212 
369 
591 
462 
218 
167 
66 
253 
15 
137 
185 
16 
49 
126 
72 
14 
75 
373 
319 
45 
35 
172 


20,899 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers'  salaries $623,368  45 

Increase  for  the  year $2,013  83 

Janitors'  salaries 37,447  50 

Decrease  for  the  year 2,901  00 

Census  Marshals 1,688  00 

Increase  for  the  year 260  50 

Books 103  98 

Decrease  for  the  year 9,274  06 

Stationery 1,666  40 

Decrease  for  the  year 5,259  93 

Printing 2,443  08 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,861  32 

Advertising 432  55 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,434  55 

Furniture m  6,477  00 

Decrease  for  the  year 6,147  60 

Fuel 4,005  35 

Increase  for  the  year , 67  78 

Lights 3,641  97 

Increase  for  the  year 3, 178  92 

Rents 2,116  00 

Decrease  for  the  year 3,640  60 

Repairs 17,212  23 

Decrease  for  the  year 2,849  29 

Permanent  Improvements 2,979  94 

Decrease  for  the  year 9,236  23 

Erection  of  buildings 18,410  30 

Decrease  for  the  year 54.S56  64 

Office  salaries 8,052  50 

Telegraph  service 1,635  40 

Supplies 1,370  61 

Legal  expenses S95  30 

Expenses  leasing  lots 365  00 

Incidentals .  1, 163  05 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 735,474  61 

Decrease  for  the  year 91,849  10 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment, and  excluding  expenditures  for  buildings  17  35 
Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  and  excluding  expenditures 
for  buildings 23  12 
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Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 

daily   attendance,    and  including  expenditures 

for  buildings $23  73 

Amount  per  pupil   allowed  by  law,  based  on  the 

average  daily  attendance 35  00 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S82. 

BECEIPTS. 

From  taxes $197,527  72 

From  State  apportionment 490,680  45 

From  rents 820  00 

From  sale  of  old  material 8  50 

From  sale  of  old  desks  11  00 


Total $689,047  67 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1881,  less  outstanding  demands 75,151  95 


Total  revenue $764,199  62 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Teachers'  salaries $623,368  45 

For  Janitors'  salaries 37,447  50 

For  Census  Marshals 1,688  00 

For  books 103  98 

For  stationery 1, 666  40 

For  printing 2,443  08 

For  advertising 432  55 

For  furniture 6,477  00 

For  fuel 4,005  35 

For  lights 3,641  97 

For  rents 2,116  00 

For  repairs 17,212,'23 

For  permanent  improvements 2,979  94 

For  erection  of  buildings 18,410  30 

For  office  salaries 8,052  50 

For  telegraph  service 1,635  40 

For  supplies 1,370  61 

For  legal  expenses 895  30 

For  expenses  leasing  lots 365  00 

For  incidentals 1, 163  05 


Total S735.474  61 


Total  revenue $764,199  62 

Total  expenditures. 735,474  61 

Balance $28,725  01 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPENSES    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   AND    THE    TOTAL 
EXPENSES    OF    THE    CITY. 


TEAKS. 

Total  Expense 
of  the  City. 

Total  Expense  of 
the  School 
Department. 

Per  cent,  of  Expen- 
ditures for 
School  Purposes. 

1852 '. .    

$23,125  00 
35,040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125,064  00 
92  955  00 
104,808  00 
134,731  00 
156,407  00 
158,855  00 
134,567  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,882  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  00 
415,839  00 
400,842  CO 
526,625  90 
705,116  00 
668,262  00 
611,818  00 
689,022  00 
707,445  36 
867,754  89 
732,324  17 
989,258  99 
876,489  14 
809,132  72 
827,323  71 
735,474  61 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

$1,142,290  89 
826,012  33 
812,569  25 
1,387,806  12 
1,495,906  32 
1,819,078  52 
2,192,918  79 
2.163,356  02 
2,117,786  97 
2,294,810  05 
2,460,633  27 
2,543,717  15 
2,726,266  39 
3,155,015  99 
3,197,808  30 
4,109,457  65 
3,992,187  16 
3 ,500,10 J  00 
4,664,067  03 
5,476,292  86 
5,844,245  98 
4,796,570  02 
4,197,925  61 

13 

1861 

19 

1862 

16 

1863 

1864 

13 

16 

1865 

19 

1866 

17 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

23.4 
19.6 
17.4 
21.4 

1871 

27.7 

1872 

24.5 

1873 

1874 

19.4 
21.5 

1875 

17.2 

1876 

21.7 

1877 

20.9 

1878 

21.2 

1879 

16 

1880 

13.8 

1881 

17.2 

1882 

17.2 

Total 

$13,447,801  49 

SCHOOL   FUND,   1882-83. 


On  March  17,  1882,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted 
the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  1882-83,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors: 

For  Teachers'  salaries $631,220  00 

For  Janitors'  salaries 38,400  00 

For  Census  Marshals 1,500  00 

For  books 2,400  00 

For  stationery 7,000  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  advertising 800  00 
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For  furniture $10,000  00 

For  fuel 4,000  00 

For  lights 2,000  00 

For  rents 1,620  00 

For  repairs 20,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 10,000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings SO.000  00 

For  purchase  and  improvement  of  lots < . .  22,000  00 

For  office  salaries 8,700  00 

For  telegraph  service    1,620  00 

For  general  supplies 2,500  00 

For  legal  expenses 1,200  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

Total $850,460  00 


This  estimate  was  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  $750,000.  The 
revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1882-83  is  estimated  to  be  as 
follows: 

From  city  taxes $300,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 450,000  00 

From  rents 4,400  00 

From  balance  June  30,  1882 28,725  01 

Total $7S3,125  01 


SCHOOL    HOUSES 


Number  of  buildings  used  for  High  Schools 3 

Rooms,  37;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Grammar  Schools 15 

Rooms,  225;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Primary  Schools 46 

Rooms,  359;  Hall,  1. 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  Department 64 

Rooms,  621;  Halls,  3. 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 6 

Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 57 

T  >tal  number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 63 

Number  of  rooms  rented  (May,   1882) 6 

Number  of  lots  rented  (May,  1882) 1 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms 254 

Amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year $2, 1 16  00 
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NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Beknal  Heights  School. 

situated  on   cortland  avenue   near  laurel   avsnuk. 

This  is  a  one-story  frame  building,  and  contains  four  cla:s  rooms.  The 
plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  William  Curlett,  architect,  and  the 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Terrill  and  Slaven,  builders.  The  contract  price 
was  $4,175.00;  extra  work,  $65.00;  architect's  fees,  $208.75;  total  cost, 
$4,448.75.  The  building  was  finished  in  August,  1881,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  .Board  of  Education  September  2,  1SS1.  The  old  building,  containing  but 
two  class  rooms,  was  sold  and  moved  off  to  make  room  for  the  present  build- 
ing. Tbe  school  now  contains  four  classes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Philip  Prior  as  Principal. 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  School. 

This  building,  originally  containing  four  rooms,  was  raised,  and  one  story 
with  four  class  rooms  was  added  to  it.  The  work  was  done  by  David  Perry, 
contractor,  under  the  supervision  of  William  Curlett,  architect.  The  contract 
price  was  $4,765.00;  extra  work,  $721.50;  architect's  fees,  $274  30;  total  cost 
of  additional  rooms,  $5,760.80.  The  work  was  finished  in  August,  1SS1,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  September  2,  1881.  The  school  now 
contains  eight  classes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Davidson  as 
Principal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  BEANSTON, 

Secretary. 
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EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1879-80,   1880-81  AND  1881-82. 


Expenditures. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Salaries- 

$3,280  20 
1,000  00 

14,262  30 
1,427  50 
1,200  00 

40,348  50 

9,927  52 

7,030  00 

620,754  62 

25 

1  25 
9  00 
6  00 

23  00 

2  25 

3  00 
1,867  10 

495  04 

6  00 

30 

24  62 

$483  05 

§1,000  00 
14,700  51 
3,977  50 

774  50 

9,404  68 

1,688  00 

1,200  00 

41,205  25 

10,948  04 

5,614  20 

639,261  04 

37,447  50 

6,368  09 

8,052  50 

622,168  45 

1  25 

47  60 

10  80 

1.921  37 

654  97 

6  00 

432  55 

511  84 

8  00 

9  25 

21  75 

178  52 

4  50 
15  00 

10  40 

11  00 

7  10 
18  75 
15  00 
18  16 

16  50 

1  75 

12  30 
15  00 

8  75 

60 

15  24 

1  00 
25  00 

7  50 

8  00 
41  67 

24  30 

5  40 

4  50 

24  15 

1  50 

4  70 

1  50 

6  00 
47  25 
15  00 
11  34 
17  50 
15  83 
40  69 

37  00 

18  00 

3  00 

30  70 
17  70 
70 
92  12 
8  00 

4  60 

14  65 

82  50 
8  50 
75 
5  60 
20 
1  25 

34  75 

5  01 

50 

4  00 
22  00 

16  00 
1  25 

6  00 

7  40 

1  50 

2  40 

6  00 

17  50 
84  70 

Bolts 

53  05 

41  85 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Bonds,  engraving  school. 

Book  cases *. 

Books,  account 

Books,  Census  Marshal,  field 

Books,  copying 

Books,  library 

Books,  reference 

Books,  scrap 

Books,  text  (indigent) 

Bowls,  wash,  marble 

Boxes,  match 

Braces,  iron 

Brace,  ratchet 

Brackets,  enameled 

Brick  and  brickwork 

Bridge  medals,  extra  expense  on 

Bridge  medals,  engraving 

Bridle 

Brooms 

Brushes,  copying 

Brushes,  dust 

Brushes,  floor 

Brushes,  paint 

Brushes,  scrubbing 

Brushes,  stove 

Brushes,  whitewash 

Brushes,  window 

Buggy 

Buggy,  repairing 

Buggy-top 

Bugles,  chair ! 

Building 

Bulkhead,  repairing 

Bulletin,  subscription  to 

Bushings 

Buttons,  iron 

Butts. 


Call,  subscription  to 

Cambric,  muslin  and  sheeting 

Candles 

Cans,  ash 

Cans,  ash.  repairing 

Cans,  galvanized  iron 

Cans,  oil 

Cans,  with  faucets . 

Caps  and  washers,  desk 

Caps,  pipe 

Carpets 

Carpets,  cleaning  and  relaying  old 

Cartag  ■ 

Carriage  hire 

Cases,  office 

Cases,  office,  altering  and  repairing 

Casts,  plaster 

Castors 

Castings,  desk  and  seat 

Catches 

Cells,  electric  battery 

Cement 

Chain 

Chairs 

Chairs,  repairing 

<  Ihandeliers,  changing 

Charts 

1 8,  mounting 

Chicago  Educational  Weekly,  subscription  to. 
Chimneys,  argand 


1879-80. 


$115  00 

87  35 


6  00 
25  77 
86  03 


1  50 
100  60 


50 
546  07 
83  93 


9  00 


16  67 
200  00 
91  25 
50  00 


5  60 
9  01 


261  30 
10  50 


58  00 
291  70 


IS  III! 

13  50 

30  83 

3  50 


50  00 

7  37 

240  00 

47  25 


1880-81. 


8150  00 

199  75 
337  35 


2  25 

323  28 

93  68 

2  50 

6,853  46 

8  50 

15 


2  50 
1  50 
44  50 
10  10 
38  60 


126  U0 

1  38 

44  00 

329  50 

37  50 

7  14 

9  00 

5  00 

13  54 


105  00 


27  12 
67,996  60 

9  50 
13  25 

1  00 


47  60 

6  45 
9  59 
9  00 

136  21 

7  00 
16  00 

1  00 
10  00 


10  80 
182  00 
59  40 
20  85 
7  25 
180  00 
240  50 


19  2u 


2  25 
19  25 

3 

1 1  76 
222  75 
56  25 

4  00 
479  10 
21  60 

4  00 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

8190  00 

31  12 

2  75 

7  85 

25 

$30  00 

$32  50 

11  70 

85  53 
29  70 
75 
74  85 
4  50 

4  75 

52  32 

17  00 
1  00 
15  80 
78  00 
3,678  25 
14  33 

Cloth  oil • 

75  73 

41  50 

3,516  88 

10  80 

Coal 

3,591  66 

2  25 

8  00 

1  25 

7  25 
20  50 
17  25 

3  00 
10  00 
20  00 
50  00 
27  35 

2  30 
1  00 

3  00 
85  00 

5  00 

13  00 

15  00 

45  75 
22  10 

43  00 

13  50 

75  75 
1  50 

17  50 

5  50 

2  40 

3  00 

8  40 
1  75 

329  00 

50 

34  10 

9  00 

3  00 

1  50 

4  00 
26  00 

2  75 
15  00 

3  25 
145  00 
128  00 

2,210  80 

1  00 

4  00 

4  00 

361  58 

175  75 

28  37 
17  50 

9  06 

10  50 

i  50 

2  69 

35  66 

15  00 

167  50 

2,930  56 

13  25 

7  90 
7  20 
106  24 
10  00 
176  37 
260  00 

143  84 

22  32 

Dies  and  cutter,  set  of • 

136  82 

52  50 

75 
33  00 

Directories 

5  00 

100  25 

25 

1  25 

33  50 

5  00 

Dirt,  etc.,  hauling 

84  50 

7  00 

10  00 
27  50 

7  50 
106  00 
97  55 

11  55 

6  00 

Doorkeeper,  Girls'  High  School  Exercises,  etc 

9  50 

Drills 

Drums 

10  00 

11  95 
30  00 

2  25 

Duck 
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EXPENDITUKES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

$180  00 

$110  93 

$45  36 

1  00 

2  50 

8  00 
13  52 

120  07 
787  50 
166  60 

9  00 
7  80 

5  61 

8  00 

38  00 

143  59 

336  00 

230  74 

11  55 

9  80 

25  00 

85 

154  10 

3  10 

82  97 

8  56 

24  75 

6  00 

41  51 

216  00 

3  75 

7  80 

50 
72  35 

1  35 

62  40 

18  50 
3  00 

12  00 
7  50 

25  00 

29  00 

5  65 

15  00 
105  00 
36  00 
15  00 
9  80 
11  25 
11  19 
24  50 

47  00 

15  00 

10  50 

2  60 

3  86 

3  00 

18  00 

5  80 

96  00 

3  50 

54  00 

12  00 

60  75 

19  50 

80 

2  50 

88  50 

158  10 

85 

294  00 

31  60 

48  65 

18  00 

36  80 

87  00 
2,659  30 

3.307  77 

162  00 

330  00 

26  50 

1  25 

10 

7  50 
265  95 
102  50 

15  00 
1  00 

16  50 

13  75 

Glass 

168  14 
241  00 

156  40 

Glue 

139  22 
25  55 

18  65 
3  50 
2  00 
1  25 

21  3D 

9  00 

25 

6  50 

13  98 

6  00 

6  00 

1  24 

243  05 

398  00 

1  00 

7  50 

21  37 

4  50 

2  00 

10  00 
1  85 

4  00 

36  10 

6  00 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Harness 

Harness,  repairing 

Hasps  and  staples 

Hatchets 

Heads,  drum 

Heaters,  steam 

Heaters,  steam — plates,  bolts,  etc.,  for. 

Heaters,  steam,  repairing 

Heating  drum 

Hektographs,  refilling 

Hinges 

Holder,  music 

Hoes  and  hooks,  fire 

Hook,  bench 

Hooks,  brass  cornice 

Hooks,  brass  screw 

Hooks,  bright  iron  screw 

Hooks,  coat  and  hat 

Hooks,  cup 

Hooks,  pipe 

Hooks,  shutter 

Hooks  and  staples 

Hooks,  drum 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Hoes.. 


Horse,  doctoriDg 

Horse,  boarding 

Horse,  hire  of  extra 

Horse,  shoeing 

Horse,  use  of,  for  police  officer. 

Hose 

Ink 


Ink,  red 

Insurance 

Iron,  sheet 

Jack-screws,  use  of 

Jars  (electric  battery) 

Kettles,  copper 

Keys 

Knobs 

Ladders,  and  iron-works,  rounds,  etc.,  for. 

Labels 

Lampblack 

Lanterns 

Latches 

Lead,  red 

Lead,  sheet 

Lead,  white 

Leather,  border 

Lecturing 

Legs,  iron,  desk 

Legs,  table 

Lifts,  sash . , 

Lifters,  cover 

Lighter,  chandelier 

Lights,  top 

Lime. 


Lining,  carpet 

Lining,  stove  

Linoleum 

Litharge 

Lithogram 

Locks 

Locks,  picking 

Lots,  leasing. . .  . 
Lounges,  repairing 
Lumber 


•S40  00 
3  25 


4  50 
24' 45 


12  00 
1  10 


7  50 
13  03 


250  35 

488  50 


216  00 
4  19 
12  50 


5  50 
15  85 

27  00 

25  50 

2  00 

30  00 


3  13 

'41752 


20  00 
63  45 
9  00 


10  30 

8i'<si 


4  50 
6  30 

107  70 


1880-S1. 


#7  75 

2  40 

4  50 

33  00 

3,090  00 

136  41 

236  09 


9  00 
29  10 

3  00 
10  50 

1  25 

1  50 

2 

1  00 
14  05 

2  25 
1  01 


15  00 


308  33 
19  00 
44  50 
90  00 
175  00 
454  75 

2  13  . 
216  00  . 
5  50  . 
10  00  . 
2  00  , 


27  11 
45  75 


5  50 
13  20 
15  08 
12  25 


8  00 
26  50 
2  25 


15  00 
6  00 

12  88 
1  75 


8  40 
125  50 

56  70 


98  05 
75 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Mallet 

Manual,  globe. 
Manure 


Maps . 

Maps,  repairing 

Matches 

Mats,  door 

Mats,  pricking  (kindergarten) 
Mats,  weaving  kindergarten)  . 

Maul,  cast  steel 

Measures,  two  quart 

Mercury,  oxide  of 

Mica  . 


Models,  drawing. 
Monthly  Readers. 
Mops . 


Mucilage 

Multiplex,  relilling  material. 

Music,  public  exercises 

Nails . 


Nail  cutter,  repairing 

Needles  (kindergarten) 

New  England  Journal  of  Education,  subscription  to. 

Nipples,  iron 

Nozzles. 


Numbers,   brass 

Ochre,  yellow 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  subscription  to. 

Oil,  boiled  linseed 

Oil,  coal 

Oil,  lard 

Oil,  olive 

Oil,  raw  linseed 

Packing,  rubber 

Pails 

Paint,  metallic 

Paiuting 

Pans,  dust 

Paper,  filter 

Paper  (kindergarten) 

Pape'\  printing 

Paper,  sand 

Paper,  stencil 

Paper,  wrapping 

Paper,  writing 

Pen,  electric,  repairing 

Pen,  Mackinnon 

Pen,  ruling 

Pencils,  blue  lead 

Pencils,  lead 

Pencils,  slate 

Pendant, 


Penholders 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  subscription  to. 

Pens 

Piano  (balance  on) 

Piano,  moving 

Pianos,  repairing  and  tuning 

Picks  and  other  tools,  repairing 

Piers,  building 

Pins 


Pin  and  plug,  bending 

Pipe,  galvanized  leader 

Pipe,  galvanized  leader,  repairing. 

Pipes,  hose 

Pipe,  iron-stone 

I'"  .  lead 


$0  75 


234  55 
32  00 
4  50 

94  00 


25  00 
90  50 
2  45 
8  60 


5  00 
1  25 


1  25 
23  00 
3  00 

209  98 
39  85 


1,646  00 
13  35 


3  80 

2,088  00 


420  25 


5  25 

3  20 

1,118  75 

21  50 


3S  00 
13  25 


2  70 
332  49 


•SO  25 


2  25 
4  50 


3  75 
75  00 
3  60 
28  80 
2  75 
2  50 
5  00 
75 


20  61 
3  77 


50  00 

439  98 

75 

11  90 

5  00 

18  00 

45 


3  00 
163  55 

26  40 


4  50 


3 

10  79 
30  38 

2,291  54 
15  35 

4  50 

11  00 

12  00 

5  8i 
25 

18  05 

2,176  95 

7  50 

5  00 


5  00 

2  25 
322  50 

25  00 
52  78 

3  20 
1,148  60 


28  00 
21  00 

7'J  mi 

3  00 

1  25 

259  63 


613  69 
L9  9! 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Expenditures. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

$306  75 
809  55 

8438  13 
444  97 

877  61 

1  22 

3  25 

1,306  55 
1  50 

256  00 
1  50 
4  00 
6  00 
10  40 
4  50 
4  70 

126  89 

4  25 

10  00 

15  65 

4  02 
1)0 
330 

82 

14  50 

2  50 

5  00 
17  75 

5  25 

1  75 

2  50 

200  00 
18  16 

33  34 

1  50 
3  08 
8  75 
3  90 
215  90 

6  00 

2  00 
19  00 

9  75 
196  (i0 
227  00 

3  00 

11  00 

8  60 

213  10 

2  50 

2  75 

2  50 
2  50 

10  00 
1  25 

17  50 

Pot,  fire 

50 

36  00 

20  00 

3,911  15 

60 

8  00 

3,789  21 
14  06 

2,078  45 
7  50 

Pulls,  bell 

1  87 

2  50 

14  00 
7  00 
5  50 

16  10 

10  50 

2  50 

Putty 

22  55 
1  00 

19  27 

6  00 
35  75 

5  85 

8  00 
48  00 
552  00 

5  00 

81  25 

200  00 

4  00 

10  89 
3  25 
1  50 

58  00 

9  75 

114  00 

64  60 

5  00 

14  25 
103  00 

10  15 

15  00 
5,756  60 
63  20 
1  69 
12  27 

8,156  50 
5  00 

2,116  00 
20  80 

10  22 

20  55 
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expenditures-Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Rims,  stove. 
Rings,  iron . . 
Rings,  brass. 
Robe,  buggy. 
Rock 


Rods,  iron 

Rod,  surveyor's 

Rollers,  towel 

Roofs,  repairing 

Roofing,  slate 

Rosettes 

Rubbish,  removing. 

Rules  of  Order 

Sacks,  gunny 

Safes,  moving 

Salt 

Sand  . 


Sand,  removing 
Sash 


Saws 

Scrapers,  Hue 

Scrapers,  foot 

Scrapers,  tinners 

School-house,  moving 

School  and  Home  Journal,  subscription  to. 

School-building,  raising  and  bracing 

Screens 

Screws 

Screw-drivers 

Screw-eyes 

Scuttles,  coal 

Scuttles,  coal,  repairing 

Seed,  grass 

Services,  detective's 

Services,  printing  expert's 

Sewers,  cleaning 

Sewers,  repairing 

Settees,  repairing 

Settees,  rounds,  legs  and  arms  for 

Shades,  drop-light 

Shades,  window 

Shakers,  grate 

Shears 

Sheaves 

Shovels,  fire    

Shovels,  dirt 

Shute,  smoke 

Shellac 

Sienna 

Sickle 


Skins,  chamois 

Slabs,  marble 

Slate,  ground 

Slates  

Slates,  kindergarten 

Slats,  webbing  (kindergarten). 
Smoke-stack,  iron  support  for. 

Snares,  drum 

Snips,  tinners' 

Soap 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

Soil 

Solder 

Spindles,  knob 

Spittoons 

Sponges 

Springs 


*6  18 


2  75 


5  00 
286  10 
18  60 


200  00 
178  00 


11  00 
113  82 

12  75 


46  00 


111  50 

45  00 
62  00 
17  75 


514  23 


8  50 
28  75 
15  16 

7  50 


217  33 
1  25 


4  44 
13  28 


12  75 
23  63 


$10  00 
50 


8  50 
1  00 
6  25 
93  15 


29  00 


3  00 
50  00 
50 
3  75 
67  00 
25  50 
16  75 
7  00 
2  00 
1  00 


4  00 
208  00 
16  16 
139  34 

19  55 
29  50 

20  79 
8  40 


15  00 


5  00 
273  81 

2  94 
9  95 

40  85 

3  02 

8  96 
2  50 

63  93 

9  90 
1  00 

4  02 
7  00 


24  75 

9  00 

25 

3  50 

4  00 
2  50 

109  71 

75 

2  00 

61  70 

5  00 
14  00 
36  25 

2  20 
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EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


EXPENDIT  CJEES. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

$2  25 
5  00 
8  53 

12  00 
2  09 

§5  05 

$1  70 

1  75 

3  50 

1  00 

4  00 

5  25 
1  35 

8  00 
SO 

4  00 

79  75 

2  75 

60 

4  25 

40  75 

5  00 
11  25 

376  75 

6  90 
1  20 
4  00 

31 

50 
7  00 
16  00 
56  00 
39  85 
1  05 

101  80 
3  38 

1  65 

2  50 

5  70 

6  00 
2  60 

1,288  55 

Tacks 

4  21 

Tags 

20  75 

6  00 

70 

1.45S  37 

22  40 

8  70 

Tar 

4  50 

1  80 

1  635  40 

48  00 

5  25 
145  85 
41  95 

5  00 
68  47 

Tin 

33  75 

Toll,  Potrero 

31  60 

11  70 

85  75 

16  00 

13  50 

12  50 
202  80 

37  65 
5  00 
8  50 
5  05 
4  50 

134  60 

161  00 

160  70 

Trowels 

Trucks  

22  50 

Tube,  speaking 

Tubes,  test,  etc 

3  75 

3  00 
26  15 
2  55 

Turpentine 

38  40 
3  75 
27  87 
36  00 
126  75 
40  00 
270  00 
7  25 

47  14 

Twine 

Umber,  burnt 

16  50 

37  75 
90  00 
98  25 
11  13 
3  00 
19  75 

Vaults,  cleaning 

130  00 

Vaults,  repairing 

Ventilators 

Vents,  steam 

Wallet,  warrant 

is  66 

6  00 

75 

11  04 

15  00 

17  00 

12  46 
75  00 

37  50 
1  00 

Wheels,  grindstone 

8  00 

25 

3  75 

3  00 

Whetstone 

4  00 

Whistles,  indicator 
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EXPENDITURES— Concluded. 


Expenditures. 


Whitening 

Wicks 

Windows 

Wire 

Worsted,  colored  (kindergarten). 

Wrenches 

Zinc  (electric  battery) 

Zinc,  painters' 

Zinc,  sheet 


Total  for  the  year. 


1879-80. 


|0  25 


6  00 
6  00 


126  50 
,132  72 


1880-81.    1881-82. 


8382  00 

2  50! 

25  751 

40  37| 

1  50 

24  10 

1  50' 


84  19 


§812  00 


13  00 
4  00 

12  00 
1  50 
6  50 

17  01 


$827,323  71:  8735,474  61 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 
Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  present  condition  of  the  evening  schools  is  very  encouraging.  The 
Principal  has  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  them  a  success.  Many  difficulties 
had  to  be  encountered;  the  classes  bad  to  be  more  closely  graded,  the  pupils 
educated  to  a  more  regular  attendance,  and  a  more  definite  appreciation  in- 
stilled in  their  minds  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attending  the  evening 
schools. 

The  results  are,  that  now  a  classification  and  promotions  occur  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  and  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  same  course  of  study  is  pur- 
sued as  in  the  day  schools.  Last  year  tbe  Board  decided  that  the  pupils  of  the 
First  Grade  who  successfully  passed  the  same  examination  as  First  Grammar 
Grades,  should  receive  Diplomas  of  Graduation.  The  laudable  ambition  to 
be  the  possessors  of  a  Diploma,  as  well  as  the  primary  desire  to  have  an  edu- 
cation, stimulatt  d  the  pupils  in  all  the  grades  to  more  earnest  study  and 
regular  attendance.  Several  young  men  who  concluded,  one  or  two  terms 
ago,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  spend  any  more  time  in  the  schools,  have 
re-entered,  principally  to  obtain  the  much  coveted  Diploma. 

The  pupils  who  attend  the  Evening  Schools  are  employed  in  the  day- 
time, and  generally  feel  the  necessity  of  an  education.  The  only  time  they 
have  to  study,  is  the  two  hours  employed  in  the  school  room.  During  that 
time  the  teacher,  to  be  successful,  must  employ  every  moment  in  earnest,  active, 
intelligent  instruction.  The  humdrum  groove  of  many  a  teacher  is  entirely 
out  of  place  in  these  classes,  as  nearly  every  pupil  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  active  business  of  life  in  his  daily  employment,  and  therefore,  readily 
appreciates  the  active  instructor  who  is  himself  acquainted  with  the  busy  life 
by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  opening  and  closing  the  Evening 
Schools  at  the  same  time  that  the  Day  Schools  are  opened  and  closed,  has 
given  more  character  and  permanency  to  the  schools  in  this  city  than  they 
ever  had  before. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  educational  system  is  not  easily  esti- 
mated. It  opens  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge  to  that  class  of  our  population 
who  must  otherwise  remain  illiterate,  and  our  fair  Republic  has  no  greater 
source  of  clanger  than  illiteracy. 
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The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  now  able,  with  the  excellent  classifi- 
cation established  in  the  School?,  to  graduate  from  the  First  Grade  by  the 
time  they  are  through  with  their  apprenticeship.  The  more  ambitious  have 
also  the  opportunity  of  taking  one  or  two  courses  in  bookkeeping,  thus 
enabling  them  to  compete,  on  something  of  the  same  footing,  with  those  who 
have  superior  advantages. 

In  the  drawing  classes  our  young  artisans  have  the  only  facilities  within 
their  reach  of  becoming  acquainted  with  mechanical  drawing — an  acquire- 
ment so  necessary  to  every  successful  artisan.  The  class  is  in  charge  of  a 
practical  teacher,  who  understands  by  actual  and  daily  experience,  both 
drawing  and  mechanism.  The  large  numbers  in  attendance  show  how  eager 
the  young  men  are  to  take  advantage  of  its  privileges. 

The  welfare  of  the  Evening  Schools  require  that  more  permanency  be  given 
to  the  position  of  teacher.  The  necessity  of  selecting  the  proper  person  as 
teacher  is  imperative,  and  no  uncertain  experiment  should  be  made  with  in- 
experienced teachers,  no  matter  how  highly  educated.  When  a  teacher  is 
found  having  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary,  his  services  should  claim 
good  pay  and  continuous  labor  during  efficient  service,  and  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  day  teacher.  The  minds  and  time  of  the  youth  who  seek  an  edu- 
cation under  so  many  disadvantages  should  be  held  too  sacred  for  educa- 
ional  quacks  to  tamper  with. 

The  Principal,  with  the  permission  of  the  Board,  has  added  another  at- 
traction to  the  evening  school.  He  has  arranged  with  several  of  our  promi- 
nent and  educated  citizens  to  deliver  lectures  on  a"  variety  of  subjects  before 
the  classes  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  these  lectures.  So  far,  the  classes 
comprising  the  First  and  Second  Grades,  the  two  Bookkeeping  Classes  and 
the  two  Drawing  Classes — 7  classes,  with  a  total  of  320  pupils — were  selected 
as  the  lecture  class.  The  pupils  have  manifested  great  interest  in  these  lec- 
tures. In  the  First  Grade  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  a  synopsis  of  the 
lectures  in  the  form  of  compositions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  lectures,  delivered  before  the   lecture  class : 

Negotiable  Paper — by  Prof.  Pomeroy,  of  Hastings'  Law  College. 

Insurance — by  C.  T.  Hopkins,  President  California  Insurance  Company. 

Life  and  Living  Organisms  as  Shown  by  the  Microscope — by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wythe. 

The  Law  of  Happiness — by  C.  T.  Hopkins,  President  California  Insurance 
Company. 

Ocean  Currents — by  Captain  A.  D.  Wood,  of  the  Rescue. 

Self  Culture — by  Joseph  Leggelt,  Esq. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties — by  Joseph  Rosenthal!,  Esq. 

Education  on  Pitcairn's  Island — by  Hon.  J.  M.  Days. 

The  objects  of  these  lectures  are  to  give  condensed  information  outside  of 
school  topics,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils  to  literary  channels. 

Several  more  lectures  of  equal  interest  are  in  contemplation.    As  these  and 
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other  gentlemen  have  consented  to  deliver  lectures  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  youth  attending  the  evening  school,  at  more  or  less  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  without  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  they  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  pupils,  parents,  and  friends  of  education. 

All  the  Evening  Schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  Chas.  H.  Ham,  as 
Principal.  The  Lincoln  Evening  School  is  in  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School 
building,  Fifth,  between  Market  and  Mission  streets.     In  it  are  20  classes. 

1  First  Grade,  1  Mixed-First  and  Second  Grades,  1  Second  Grade,  3  Third 
Grades,  3  Fourth  Grades,  2  Fifth  Grades,  1  Sixth  Grade,  2  Bookkeeping 
Classes,  3  Ungraded  Classes,  1  for  adults,  2  for  Foreigners  to  study  English, 

2  Drawing  Classes,  1  Free  Hand  and  Designing,  and  the  other  Mechanical. 
There  is  one  Spanish  class,  which  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  of  62  pu- 
pils each,  and  taught  on  alternate  nights,  giving  an  average  of  200  hours'  in- 
struction during  the  year. 

The  Mission  Evening  School  is  located  in  the  Mission  Grammar  School 
building,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets.  There  are  three  mixed 
classes  having  all  the  grades. 

The  Washington  Evening  School  is  located  in  the  Washington  Grammar 
School  building,  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  streets.  In  this  there  are 
three  classes,  two  mixed,  having  all  the  grades,  and  one  ungraded  foreign 
class. 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  table  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Union. 

I  find  that  the  average  attendance  in  a  class  is  higher  in  our  schools  than  in 
any  other.  Also  that  our  school  is  in  session  o  longer  time  than  the  others, 
thereby  insuring  much  better  results  to  those  who  attend.  (Jontrary  to  the 
expectation  of  many,  the  attendance  in  our  schools  was  good  up  to  the  close 
of  the  term,  indicating  the  earnestness  of  the  pupils. 


Av.    attendance 
in  each  class. 


New  York  . 

Boston 

St.  Louis. . 
Chicago  . . . 
Cincinnati. 


Total  No. 

Average 

pupils  enrolled. 

Attendance. 

15,150 

5,512 

5,834 

1,311 

4,539 

2,128 

2,360 

730 

1,927 

1,347 

3,089 

778 

as 


San  Francisco 3,089  778  35 

I 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  MacDONALD, 

Deputy  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  ON  KINDERGARTENS, 


Hon.  John  W.  Taylob,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

My  Dear  Sie — It  gives  me  great  pleastire  to  present  herewith,  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  a  summarized  statement  in  regard  to  Kindergarten  work 
in  this  city  during  the  past  year. 

I  am  happy  to  report  encouraging  advancement  in  this  work,  and  increasing 
interest  in  it  among  all  classes  of  citizenship,  more  especially  among  the 
critical  and  intelligent  in  educational  affairs.  The  Kindergarten  work  in  San 
Francisco  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  established  fact.  At  the  late 
National  Kindergarten  Convention,  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  it  was  found 
that  San  Francisco  had  distanced  all  other  cities  in  the  rapidity  of  advance- 
ment in  this  new  educational  system.  When  I  last  reported  to  you,  a  little 
more  than  one  year  ago,  there  were  but  five  free  Kindergartens  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  are  now  fifteen,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  one  thousand 
little  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fix  years. 

Thirteen  of  these  Kindergarten  classes  are  supported  by  charity,  and  two 
are  connected  with  the  Public  School  Department  as  experimental  classes. 
These  two  last-named  are  at  116  Jackson  street  and  512  Union  street,  and  are 
taught  respectively  by  Miss  Flora  van  Den  Bergh  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall, 
who  have  been  signally  successful  in  applying  the  principles  of  the  Froebel 
system  in  the  instruction  given  in  these  interesting  classes,  which  are  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Kindergarten  proper  and  the  Primary  School. 

POPULARITY    OF  THESE    SCHOOLS. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  these  Kindergartens  have  to  contend  is  the 
great  number  of  little  children  who  apply  for  admission,  but  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. Eager,  anxious  mothers  turn  away,  sadly  disappointed,  because 
there  is  no  room  for  their  little  ones.  The  children  themselves  often  cry  bit- 
terly as  they  linger  around  the  doors,  and  listen  to  the  songs  and  games  going 
on  within.  In  the  Union  Street  School  there  have  been  enough  children 
turned  away  the  present  year  to  form  another  class.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Silver  Street  School.  The  pity  of  it  all  is,  these  little  children,  for  the  most 
part,  have  miserable  homes,  and  many  of  them  have  parents  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  drink;  and  when  the  Kindergarten  affords  them  no  shelter,  their 
time  is  passed  in  the  streets  and  alleys,  where  schools  of  vice  and  crime 
abound.  And  the  sequel  at  last  too  often  is,  that  the  money  which  might 
have  saved  them  to  intelligent  and  valuable  citizenship,  is  spent  in  support- 
ing them  as  criminals  in  prisons  and   penitentiaries,  or   in   swinging  them 
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from  the  gallows.  It  tabes  society  a  long  time  to  learn  the  everlasting  value 
of  a  little  child  to  the  commonwealth.  And  just  in  this  connection  I  am  con- 
strained to  here  place  on  your  official  records  the  familiar  but  feai fully  sug- 
gestive statistics  in  regard  to  Margaret,  the  mother  of  criminals,  which  Gen- 
eral John  Eaton,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  embodied 
in  one  of  his  Annual  Reports.  The  terrible  details  show  what  perils  may 
come  to  a  community  from 

A  SINGLE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

In  a  wealthy  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  not  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred criminals,  vagabonds  and  paupers,  have  been  traced  as  the  lineage  of 
six  children,  who  were  born  of  one  perverted  and  depraved  woman,  who  was 
once  a  pure,  sweet,  dimpled  little  child,  and  who,  with  proper  influences 
thrown  about  her,  at  a  tender  age,  might  have  given  to  the  world  twelve  hun- 
dred progeny  who  would  have  blest  their  day  and  generation.  Instead  of 
this,  came  a  notorious  stock  of  criminals,  imperiling  every  dollar's  worth  of 
property,  and  every  individual,  in  the  community.  Look  at  the  tremendous- 
fact  involved !  In  neglecting  to  train  this  one  child  in  ways  of  virtue  and 
well-doing,  the  descendants  of  the  respectable  neighbors  of  that  child  have 
been  compelled  to  endure  the  depredations  and  support  in  alms-houses  and 
prisons,  scores  of  her  descendants  for  six  generations.  If  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  would  protect  the  virtue  of  their  children,  their  persons  from  mur- 
der, their  property  from  theft,  or  their  wealth  from  consuming  tax  to  support 
paupers  and  criminals,  they  must  provide  a  scheme  of  education  that  will  not 
allow  a  single  youth  to  escape  its  influence.  And  to  effect  the  surest  and  best 
results,  these  children  must  be  reached  just  as  early  in  life  as  possible. 
Think  of  the  vast  difference  in  results,  had  there  been  twelve  hundred  useful, 
well-equipped  men  and  women  at  work  in  that  county  in  New  York,  building 
it  up  in  productive  industries,  instead  of  twelve  hundred  paupers  and  crim- 
inals tearing  down  and  defiling  the  fair  heritage!  We  have  but  to  look  at 
this  significant  fact,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  child  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

WHO   SUPPORT  THE    CHARITY    KINDERGARTEN? 

The  men  and  women  who  support  the  charity  Kindergartens  of  this  city, 
and  who  endorse  and  advocate  this  groat  work,  are  among  the  most  thought- 
ful, philanthropic,  and  far-seeing  citizens  of  San  Francisco;  men  who  seek  to 
crown  with  ceaseless  blessing  the  destinies  of  this  western  world.  Their 
monthly  subscriptions  range  all  the  way  from  one  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 
There  are  never  any  glum  looks  and  wry  faces  when  collection  day  comes 
round,  but  only  cheery  words  of  appreciation  and  encouragement.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  our  patrons  and  helpers.  The  general  feeling  among  them 
is,  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  not  brought  under  helpful  and 
restraining  influences  early  enough  in  life.  A  number  of  Front  street  mer- 
chants who  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  Kindergarten  work  on  the 
Barbary   Coast,  have  become  voluntary   subscribers.     They  affirm  that  the 
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moral  tone  of  that  part  of  the  city  has  improved  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Kindergarten  classes  at  116  Jackson  street,  three  years  ago.  Among  the 
first  subscribers  to  the  Jackson  street  work  were  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford;  and  their  intelligent  observation  of  the  results  of  this 
training  on  the  little  children  has  induced  them  to  contribute,  from  time  to 
time,  liberal  sums  for  the  carrying  forward  of  charity  Kindergartens  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  city.  Several  of  those  recently  established  owe  their  suc- 
cessful inauguration  to  these  generous-hearted  patrons.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  deepest,  most  far-reaching  and  abiding  influence  that  can  be 
exerted  is  that  which  takes  hold  of  childhood  in  its  earliest  unfoldment.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  little 
■child  from  going  wrong  than  to  seek  to  recover  him  from  ways  of  wrongdoing. 
A  horse  is  never  half  so  valuable  after  he  has  once  learned  the  trick  of  running 
away.  Said  a  wealthy  tax-payer,  as  he  paid  me  his  monthly  subscription: 
"Mrs.  Cooper,  this  work  among  the  children  is  the  very  best  work  that  can 
be  done.  I  give  you  this  aid  most  gladly.  I  consider  it  au  investment  for  my 
children.  I  would  rather  give  five  dollars  a  month  to  educate  these  children 
than  to  have  my  own  taxed  ten  times  that  amount,  by  and  by,  to  sustain 
prisons  and  penitentiaries."  This  was  the  practical  view  of  a  practical  busi- 
ness man — a  man  of  wise  forethought  and  of  generous,  genial  impulses.  He 
was  right.  The  preservation  and  increase  of  property  are  directly  conditioned 
upon  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  people,  which,  to  be  radical,  must  have 
its  foundations  laid  deep  down  in  earliest  childhood.  It  is  true  that  "  Society 
prepares  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits."  The  preventive  process  is 
far  more  possible  than  the  curative,  and  far  more  economical;  and  money 
devoted  to  educating  little  children,  wisely  and  universally,  is  the  very  best 
investment  that  can  be  made,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  State.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PERIOD  OF  CHILDHOOD 

For  formative  purposes,  is  yet  unclaimed  by  the  State.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  the  guardians  of  Education,  in  this  city,  to  provide  a  vicarious 
motherhood  for  the  luckless  little  ones  whose  homes  lack  this  divine  nurtur- 
ing. I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  funds  of  the  Department  will  not  admit 
of  the  necessary  outlay  to  compass  this  end.  The  members  of  the  School 
Board  have  shown  themselves  most  kind  to  this  work.  When  the  crisis 
came,  where  it  seemed  imperative  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Department, 
I  well  remember  the  effort  made  by  the  Superintendent  and  Directors  to  save 
the  experimental  schools,  and  keep  the  little  children  from  being  turned 
back  into  the  streets.     It  was  a  triumph  worthy  the  cause. 

THE    NEW    KINDERGARTEN    CLASSES. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  the  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten  Association 
opened  another  class  at  512  Union  street,  with  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall  as  teacher. 
Pupils  enough  for  a  second  class  applied  for  admission.  Rooms  were  secured 
in  the  same  building,  and  another  class  was  formed,  in  which  were  grouped 
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the  five-year-old  children.  The  Association  carried  forward  both  classes  for 
several  months,  after  which  the  School  Department  adopted  the  Senior  Class, 
this  being  the  second  experimental  class  under  the  care  of  the  School  Board. 
Miss  Stovall,  the  teacher,  is  especially  endowed  for  her  work,  and  is  en- 
thusiastic and  devoted;  her  natural  love  for  little  children  fitting  her  for  the 
position  which  she  fills  with  so  much  credit  to  herself,  and  so  much  profit  to 
her  pupils.  The  School  Board  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  teachers  for 
these  two  Kindergarten  classes  so  thoroughly  trained,  and  so  exceptionally 
qualified  for  the  work.  Miss  Nora  Griffin  has  charge  of  the  Charity  Class, 
and  is  very  successful. 

The  Pioneer  Kindergarten  moved  from  its  former  quarters  to  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Seventh  streets,  where  a  large  and  flourishing  class  is  carried  for- 
ward under  the  auspices  of  the  Misses  Morse,  who  are  doing  excellent  work. 
Two  large  classes  have  recently  been  opened  on  Silver  street,  between  Second 
and  Third  streets,  one  of  which  is  taught  by  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  the  other  by 
Miss  Nora  Smith.  There  are  over  seventy-five  pupils  enrolled  in  each  of 
these  classes,  the  teachers  being  aided  in  their  work  by  the  members  of  the 
Kindergarten  Training  Class  of  Mrs.  Kate  Smith  Wiggin,  which  is  held  in  the 
same  building.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best-appointed  and  ably-con- 
ducted Charity  Kindergartens  in  this  country,  and  with  its  able  corps  of 
teachers,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  it  cannot  fail  to 
become  the  model  Kindergarten  in  this  line  of  work.  A  young  lady  of  large 
wealth,  who  has  become  deeply  interested  in  Charity  Kindergartens,  is  a 
liberal  supporter  of  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  is  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion under  whose  auspices  it  is  carried  forward. 

At  the  corner  of  Bartlett  and  Twenty-second  streets,  Miss  Lily  Ransome 
has  opened  a  large  free  Kindergarten  Class,  some  fifty  scholars  being  in  at- 
tendance. This  young  lady  deserves  great  credit  for  her  unwearying  fidelity 
and  patient  industry  in  building  up  this  flourishing  Kindergarten. 

St.  Luke's  parish  has  also  opened  a  charity  Kindergarten,  at  the  corner  of 
Polk  and  Pacific  streets.  Mrs.  Briggs,  the  capable  and  efficient  teacher,  is 
doing  a  noble  work  in  that  section  of  the  city.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing 
for  San  Francisco  if  every  church  in  the  city  would  emulate  the  example  of 
this  parish,  and  establish  a  free  Kindergarten  for  the  poor  children  that  flock 
in  the  by-ways  and  alleys  and  grow  up  in  vice  and  crime. 

Kindergarten  classes  have  been  opened  in  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  and  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society;  and 
the  beneficent  results  of  this  system  of  training  verify  the  claims  made  for  it 
by  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  opened  a  second  class  at  29  Minna  street.  The  Shipley  Street  Kin- 
dergarten has  been  removed  to  Folsom  street.  All  these  schools  are  flourishing 
under  the  care  of  excellent  teachers,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  work. 
The  only  sad  feature  in  connection  with  their  severe  labors  is  the  turning  away 
of  so  many  little  children,  who  cannot  be  accommodated.  There  should  be 
a  free  Kindergarten  connected  with  every  Primary  School  in  the  city.  There 
are  a  large  number  of 
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PRIVATE    KINDERGARTENS 

In  San  Francisco,  nearly  every  leading  private  school  having  a  class  attached 
thereto.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  this  system  of 
education.  Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  the  pioneer  Kindergartner  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  a  very  large  and  interesting  class  at  her  residence,  No.  1711  Van 
Ness  avenue,  where  she  carries  on  also  her  Normal  Training  Class.  Some 
fifteen  well  trained  and  devoted  Kindergartners  were  graduated  the  present 
year  from  the  Training  Classes  of  Miss  Marwedel  and  Mrs.  Kate  Smith  Wig- 
gin.  Many  of  these  have  already  secured  positions,  and  some  of  them  are 
negotiating  to  open  Kindergartens  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

A    GROWING   INTEREST   ALL   OVER   THE   COAST. 

A  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  Kindergarten  system  of  training  is  man- 
ifest all  over  the  Coast.  Visitors  from  all  parts  are  almost  daily  to  be  seen  at 
the  schools.  From  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and,  from  the  interior, 
letters  are  constantly  received,  asking  for  reports  and  information  in  regard 
to  the  work.  Some  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Second  Annual  Eeport  of 
Jackson  Street  Kindergarten  Association,  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
Silver  Street  work,  have  thus  been  distributed  in  every  direction. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  KINDERGARTENS. 

All  over  the  country  the  movement  is  making  steady  and  substantial  pro- 
gress. In  St.  Louis  there  are  now  over  sixty  free  Kindergartens,  connected 
with  the  School  Department.  These  schools  are  inspected  and  supervised  by 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  who  spent  a  generous  fortune  in  demonstrating  to  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  the  superiority  of  this  system  in  unfolding  little  chil- 
dren. She  has  maintained  a  free  Training  School  since  1S72.  The  taxpay- 
ers of  St.  Louis  now  demand  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  every  Prim- 
ary School.  The  cost  of  tuition,  per  pupil,  is  lower  than  the  expense  of 
primary  instruction,  while  the  Kindergarten  training  enables  children  to  go 
through  the  regular  school  course  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more  thoroughly, 
than  other  pupils,  with  better  satisfaction  to  their  parents  and  more  profit  to 
themselves.  A  result  of  this  is  a  saving  of  one  year  or  more  in  the  time  of 
schooling,  and  consequently  a  saving  of  money  to  the  public  treasury.  This 
statement  comes  from  official  sources,  and  can  be  abundantly  verified.  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  T.  Harris,  who  for  so  many  years  was  at  the  fore  front  of  public 
educational  affairs  in  St.  Louis,  prepared  an  exhaustive  and  convincing  paper 
for  the  American  Ficebel  Union,  in  which  he  gave  a  valuable  summary  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  detailed  with  wonderful  precision  the  practical 
conditions  necessary  for  success.  It  should  be  read  by  every  educator  in  the 
land,  and  by  every  intelligent  parent  as  well. 

During  the  present  year,  Milwaukee  has  attached  the  Kindergarteu  to   her 
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Public  School  system.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  memorial  for  a 
free  National  Training  School  and  Model  Kindergarten,  signed  by  the  high- 
est educational  authorities  from  fourteen  different  States,  has  been  presented 
to  Congress.  President  Garfield,  whose  own  children  were  trained  uuderthis 
system,  presented  the  first  memorial  on  this  subject.  Thoughtful  men  and 
women  everywhere,  who  investigate  the  principles  on  which  this  new  educa- 
tional system  is  based,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  Nature's  own  method  of 
unfolding  a  little  child.  The  Crown  Princess  Victoria  of  England  has  not 
only  had  all  her  own  children  educatad  by  Frcebelian  Kindergartens,  but  has 
interested  among  others  the  Princess  Helena  of  Russia  in  the  system,  and  al- 
lows the  use  of  her  name  as  lady  patroness  of  the  Training  School  for  Kin- 
dergartners  in  London.  The  most  successful  and  enlightened  educators  of 
our  own  State  are  advocates  of  the  system,  and  no  higher  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  the  intellectual  discernment  and  educational  sagacity  of  the  Sau  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Education  than  the  intelligent  and  well  advised  interest  they 
have  manifested  in  the  Kindergarten  system  of  instruction. 

THE    PEINCIPLKS   AND   AIMS   OF   THE   KINDERGARTEN'. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  anything  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  the  princi- 
ples and  aims  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  Kindergarten  concerns  itself  more 
with  the  development  of  faculty  than  with  imparting  abstract  knowledge.  It 
does  not  ask  so  much,  "  What  does  the  child  know  ?  "  as  it  does,  "  Has  the 
child  learned  how  to  learn?"  It  looks  less  to  present  acquirements,  and 
more  to  the  capacity  to  learn.  It  turns  the  destructive  energies  of  a  child 
into  constructive  forces.  It  teaches  the  child  to  create,  aud  not  to  destroy. 
It  utilizes  play,  and  makes  it  an  educative  function.  It  fosters  self-activity 
for  useful  ends.  It  quickens  observation,  begets  habits  of  attention  and  per- 
severance; it  cultivates  and  regulates  the  will-power;  it  fosters  in  the  child 
self-government;  it  teaches  him  respect  and  reverence  for  others;  it  brings 
out  the  individuality  of  the  child,  and  fits  him  to  his  place;  it  unfolds  the 
moral  and  religious  nature,  and  brings  it  into  harmony  with  outward  sur- 
roundings; it  cultivates  the  physical,  begetting  grace  and  strength  of  body 
and  limb;  it  inspires  in  the  child  a  laudable  desire  and  purpose  to  make  the 
most  of  himself;  it  enjoins  unselfishness  and  generous  regard  for  others — in 
short,  it  prepares  those  who  are  trained  and  moulded  by  its  principles  and 
precepts  for  a  noble,  self-contained  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  useful  lives,  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  called  to  labor. 
The  Kindergarten  furnishes  the  best  training  for  the  arts  and  trades.  It  cul- 
tivates the  eye  and  hand  and  muscles.  It  prepares  for  all  sorts  of  technical 
activity.  All  the  different  gifts  serve  to  make  the  child  accurate  in  measure- 
ment, correct  in  outline,  creative  in  producing  forms,  sensitive  of  touch,  quick 
in  manipulation,  graceful  in  handling,  and  ingenious  in  combination.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  this  admirable  preparation  fur  handcraft  has 
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subtracted  nothing  from  the  years  usually  devoted  to  ordinary  school  life  and 
training. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  by  closing  this  report  with  the  strong,  intelligent 
appeal  of  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  thoroughly  tested 
this  system  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  says:  "The  advantage  to 
the  community  in  utilizing  the  age  from  four  to  six;  in  training  the  hand  and 
eye;  in  develo2)ing  habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity, 
industry;  in  training  the  mind  to  understand  numbers  and  geometric  forms, 
to  invent  combinations  of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  the 
pencil — these  and  other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  their  fellow 
pupils,  and  obedience  to  the  uile  of  their  superiors — above  all,  the  youthful 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  Kinder- 
garten and  penetrate  the  methods  of  other  schools — will,  I  think,  ultimately 
prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent  institution  in 
all  the  city  school  systems  of  our  country." 

Earnestly  hoping  that  this  great  and  good  work  may  be  speedily  realized, 
and  that  San  Francisco  may  lead  the  van  in  this  noble  educational  movement, 
I  respectfully  submit  this  repoit. 

SARAH  B.  COOPER. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  GIRLS' 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco,  September  1,  1882. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  and  Normal  School  for  the  school  years  ending  June 
30,  1881,  and  June  30,  1882.  Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Principal. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS— 3881  AND  1882. 

1881.  1882. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 879  930 

Average  daily  attendance 738  753 

Number  of  classes 20  21 

Number  of  teachers 24  24 

HESULT  OF  THE   ANNUAL  EXAMINATION,  MAY. 

Normal  Department- 
Total  number  enrolled  during  the  year 108  165 

Examined 86  126 

Graduated , 86  125 

Senior  Classes  (5)  — 

Enrolled 226  200 

Examined 199  175 

Graduated        187  170 

Middle  Classes  (6)  — 

Examined 196  175 

Promoted 182  164 

Junior  Classes  (8)  — 

Examined 227  273 

Promoted 207  270 
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GRADUATES   OF   THE    GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  Graduating  Class  of  '81  numbered  187;  that  of  1882,  170.    The  following  table  shows 
the  number  graduated  annually  since  the  organization  of  the  school: 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 


20 

1874 

13 

1875 

34 

1876 

33 

1877 

18 

1878 

35 

1879 

36 

1880 

31 

1881 

50 

1882 

101 
154 
186 
205 
187 
170 


Total 1505 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,  MAY  19,  1881, 
AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 


1.  Introductory  remarks,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  L.  H.  Van  Schaick 

2.  Song— by  the  Class,  "  Summer  Fancies  " Olivier  Metra 

3.  *Essay— Thought  Repeats  Itself Marian  Hill 

4.  *  Essay— A  Noted  Trio Blanche  E.  Leviele 

5.  Song— By  the  Class,  "  Cradle  Song" Taubert 

6.  *  Essay — Fans Caro  Morse 

7.  Recitation— Bernardo  del  Carpio Bertha  Weil 

8.  Essay— Modern  Travel Hattie  I.  Cahn 

9.  *  Essay— A  Hundred  Years  Hence Alice  Rhine- 

10.  Song- By  the  Class,  "Ave  Maria'' Abt 

11.  *Essay — Houses Letitia  Aldrich 

12.  Essay— The  Poetic  Side Leonie  Friedman 

13.  Essay- Enthusiasm Edith  Lapham 

14.  Song— By  the  Class,  "  Lorelei  " Sileher 

15.  Essay — Lessons  from  Nature Alice  Ahern 

16.  *  Essay— Through  Difficulties  to  the  Stars Olga  Josue 

17.  *  Essay— Lillies  and  Roses Sheda  Torbert 

18.  *  Essay— "One  Hoss  Shays" Lizzie  Hyde 

19.  *Eesay— Mountain  and  Plain Annie  Crary 

20.  *Spectacles Annie  McCone 

21.  Farewell  Song By  the  Cljae 

22.  Delivery  of  Diplomas,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  School* John  W.  Taylor 

23.  Presentation  of  Flowers. 


Only  the  essays  marked  *  were  read. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES,   MAY  25,  1882, 
AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fiske,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Classification 

'2.  Song— By  the  Class. 

3.  Essay — Our  Senior  Year Nellie  Thompson 

4.  Song— By  the  Class. 

5.  Essay — Houses Maude  Pearce 

(j.     Song— Solo Margaret  Thornton 

7.  Essay— I  Shall  Live Hattie  Levy 

8.  Song— By  the  Class. 

9.  Essay — Proverbs Victoria  Roussell 

10.  Poem Bessie  Curtis 

11.  Song— By  the  Class. 

12.  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  J.  C.  Stubbs,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

13.  Presentation  of  Elowers. 

HONORARY  ESSAYS. 
[Not  read  from  lack  of  time.] 

Tea  Grounds Carrie  W.  Jenkins 

Other  People's  Eyes Nellie  Kennedy 

Leaving  School Julia  Erlanger 

The  Three  Caskets Mary  Plummer 

The  Centuri es Louise  Bray 

Night Lillie  Landsberger 

Nam* Clara  M.  Hall 

Making  a  Fortune Hattie  B.  McKee 

Windows Florida  Green 

Threads Belle  L.  Semlar 

Moments  of  Decision Ella  Merriam 

Law Daisy  A.  Druffel 

The  English  Language Maggie  Cashin 

Where  is  Magic  Found  ? ■ Josephine  Egan 

The  Three  Caskets Erne  Worley 


THE    COUKSE    OF    STUDY. 


The  revised  course  ot  study,  adopted  in  June,  1880,  has  proved  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the  High  School. 

The  course  for  the  two  previous  years  was  adopted  without  consultation 
with  the  Principal  of  the  school,   the  main  object  in  adopting  it  being   to 
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make  the  Girls'  High  a  facsimile  of  the  Boys'  High  School.  The  attempt 
was  not  a  success.  The  present  course  is  not  in  every  respect  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  it  has  some  good  features,  and  in  the  main  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  High  School  is  merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Grammar  School.  Its 
course  of  study  and  its  mental  status  are  mainly  determined  by  the  training 
given  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  school  system. 

The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  Girls'  High 
School  intend  to  become  teachers,  and  do  teach  after  graduating,  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  curriculum. 

Without  going  into  details,  the  leading  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  graduate 
young  ladies  with : 

1.  The  ability  to  read  well  and  spell  well. 

2.  A  fair  knowledge  of  English  grammar. 

3.  Some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  of  etymology  and  of 
synonyms. 

4.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

5    Some  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography. 

6.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

7.  Some  knowledge  of  what  to  read  in  English  literature,  and  how  to  read  it. 

8.  The  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  English,  gained  by  actual 
practice  in  compositton,  rather  than  by  a  study  of  technical  text-books  on 
rhetoric. 

9.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  and 
zoology. 

10.  Some  knowledge  of  physiology  and  of  the  laws  of  health. 

11.  Some  training  in  vocal  culture  and  vocal  music. 

12.  An  elementary  knowledge,  for  those  who  desire  it,  of  Latin. 

13.  The  ability  to  write  their  mother-tongue  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  school  is,  not  to  fit  young  women  for  the  State 
University,  but  to  give  them  a  substantial  English  education.  Yet  the  school 
affords  all  who  desire  it  the  means  of  fitting  for  the  University  of  California. 
The  average  number  from  the  school  who  have  entered  the  University  has 
been,  for  the  past  five  years,  about  three  a  year,  or  less  than  two  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  enough  pupils  to  make 
up  a  "University  Class,"  not  because  the  girls  are  not  encouraged  to  go  to 
the  University,  but  because  tbeir  parents  do  not  desire  to  have  their  girls  take 
a  University  course. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   THE    GIKLs'    HIGH    SCHOOL,  AUGUST    1,   1881. 

Normal  Department— three  classes,  fifty  pupils  each;  Senior  Classes— five; 
Middle  Classes — five;  Junior  Classes — eight. 
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FACULTY   OF   THE   GIELS'    HIGH   SCHOOL    AND    NOBMAL   SCHOOL,     AUGUST     1,    1881. 

John  Swett,  Principal. 

Volney  Rattan,  Teacher  of  Botany,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Henry  Senger,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

NOBMAL    DEPAETMENT. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals, 

Mr.  George  W.  Minns. 

SENIOB    DEPAETMENT. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Miss  S.  A.  Barr, 

Miss  Fidelia  Jewett,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood, 


Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg. 


MIDDLE    DEPAETMENT. 


Miss  Margaret  Wade,  Miss  C.  L.  Hunt, 

Miss  Jessie  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman, 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Owens. 

JUriOE   DEPAETMEKT. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  Clark,  Vice-Principal  of  Powell  Street  Branch, 
Miss  S.  E.  Thurton,  Miss  Kate  Elliott, 

Miss  Irene  Doyle,  Miss  Maria  L.  Soule, 

Miss  Grace  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Prag, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby. 

THE   NOEMAL   LEPAETMENT. 

This  Department  was  established  in  1876,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  words  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board,  "of  organizing  a  department  which 
shall  afford  its  members  the  means  of  preparation  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  the  occupation  of  teaching." 

From  1876  to  1880  the  Normal  Class  maintained  a  precarious  existence, 
opposed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  the  conservatives  that  oppose  any  new 
thing  because  it  is  not  old,  and  by  untrained  teachers  that  have  an  instinctive 
antipathy  to  skilled  labor. 

In  1881,  by  action  of  the  Board,  First  Grade  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
graduates  that  obtained  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  annual  examina- 
tion, and  Second  Grade  Certificates  to  those  who  obtained  at  least  eighty  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  Normal  Department,  since  its  organiza- 
tion, is  as  follows : 

1877 31    1880 70 

1878 25    1881 86 

1879  ..37    1882 125 

Total 374 
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By  resolution  of  the  Board,  June,  1882,  the  Normal  Department  was  re- 
stricted to  one  class  of  fifty  pupils. 

More  than  one  hundred  applicants  presented  themselves  for  admission  to 
this  class  in  July,  out  of  which  number  the  fifty  having  the  highest  gradua- 
tion per  cent,  were  admitted,  provided,  they  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  arithmetic,  reading,  music  and  writing. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Examination  and  Board  of  Education,  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  are  to  receive  only  Second  Grade  Certificates. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES  OF   THE   NOKMAL 
DEPARTMENT  AT  B'NAI  BRITH  HALL,   MAY  17,  1881. 

1.  Introductory  Remarks,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  L.  H.  Van  Schaick 

2.  "  Slimmer  Fancies" — Class Olivier  Metra 

3.  Essay — Defense  of  High  Schools Rachel  Abel 

4.  Essay— The  Kindergarten Laura  E.  Chesley 

5.  "  Lorelei  "—Class F.  Silcher 

6.  Essay— Is  there  any  Necessity  for  Professionally  Trained  Teachers Corinna  Curtis 

7.  "  O  Balmy  Sleep  " — Class Isonard 

8.  Essay— Personality  of  the  Teacher Emily  Tracy  Swett 

9.  Select  Reading — Which  Shall  it  be? Mattie  Latham 

10.  Essay — Shall  our  High  Schools  be  Abolished  ? Minora  S.  Ellis 

11.  "  Ave  Maria" — Class Abt 

12.  Essay — Some  Noted  Women Fanny  Davies 

13.  Essay— How  Shall  Our  Girls  be  Educated? Nellie  McDougall 

14.  Recitation— Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle May  French 

15.  "  Cradle  Song  "—Class Taubert 

16.  Essay— A  Plea  for  the  Kindergarten Annie  M.  Johnson 

17.  Essay — Our  Teachers Regina  Reilly 

18.  "  Farewell  Song  " — Words  by  Miss  Ella  Pryal,  of  Normal  Class. 

19.  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  John  W.  Taylor. 

20.  Address  to  the  Graduates  by  Chas.  H.  Allen,  Principal  State  Normal  School. 

21.  Presentation  of  Flowers. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES   OF   THE   NORMAL  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY  23,  1882,  AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  .Introductory  Remarks  by  Dr.  T.  B.  DeWitt,  Chairman  of    Committee  on  Rules  and 

Regulations. 

2.  Song— Class. 

3.  Essay— Our  Humorists Frederica  H.  de  Leo  de  Laguna 

4.  Essay— Truth Sarah  C.  Burnett 

5.  Song— Class. 

6.  Essay— Keeping  and  Getting .Marion  S.  Thorn 

7.  Essay— Reading Mary  Sullivan 

8.  Song— Class. 

9.  Essay— Our  Kindergartens Maggie  Smyth 

10.  E6say— Our  Pride Blanche  E.  Leviele 

11.  Song — Class. 

12.  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

13.  Presentation  of  Flowers. 
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HONORARY  ESSAYS. 

[Not  read  from  lack  of  time.] 

Milestones Lizzie  Hyde 

Originality  in  Teaching Caro  Morse 

Art Edith  Laphani 

Education  of  Women Emma  McFadden 

Success Esther  Simms 

Modern  and  Old-time  Schools Alice  T.  Ahem 

Aims  of  a  Teacher Alice  L.  Derrick 

Knots Annie  C.  Haman 

One  Object  in  Reading Bertha  L.  Collins 

Experience  in  Teaching Kate  M.  Morell 

Imagination Rebecca  Bettelheim 

Reformers Alice  Duffy 

Dramatic  Work Florence  L.  Ladd 

With  What  Our  Fleets  Are  Fraught Ella  M.  McCarthy 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women Mary  A.  Mello 

Self  Dependence Clara  Fellows 

Twilight  Musings Emma  J.  Dornin 

Personal  Influence Ella  J.  Martin 

NEED   OF   A   NORMAL   DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  any  labored  argument  for  the  support  of  a 
local  Normal  School.  Such  a  Department  constitutes  a  part  of  the  system  of 
the  new  education.  Local  City  Normal  Schools  or  Normal  Departments, 
have  been  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  many  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
These  schools  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  trained 
primary  teachers.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  but 
only  a  few  of  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  can  afford  the  boarding  ex- 
penses of  attending  school  there. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee,  July,  1876,  which  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Board,  the  following  reasons  are  urged  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
Department: 

"  Those  who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  normal  studies 
pursued  during  the  year,  shall  receive  a  certificate,  which  shall  render 
the  holder  eligible  to  any  position  in  the  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools  of 
this  city.  This  normal,  or  teachers'-training  department,  although  it  is  made 
for  convenience  an  appendage  of  the  High  School,  should  have  its  separate 
educational  appliances,  and  its  distinct  field  of  labor.  In  this  city  there  are 
at  no  time  less  than  several  hundreds  of  teachers  applying  for  situations  in 
the  Public  Schools.  These  applicants  hold  certificates  of  qualifications,  which 
show  that  they  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to  teach  our  schools — and  yet  our 
Board  of  Teachers'  Examiners  assert  positively  that  very  few  candidates  ever 
furnish  any  proofs  in  their  examination  of  technical  skill  or  tact,  or  any  other 
fitness  for  teaching.     Every  School  Superintendent  this  city'has  had,  has  in 
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his  day  declaimed  upon  the  necessity  of  a  City  Normal  School.  Our  finances 
will  not  justify  us  in  establishing  a  complete  school.  Let  us  then  make  this 
Normal  Department,  although  shorn  of  its  full  proportions,  as  efficient  as 
possible.  We  can  in  no  better  way  secure  this  desirable  object  than  by  in- 
ducing the  graduates  of  our  Girls'  High  School  to  spend  a  year  in  the  special 
training  herein  provided,  with  the  guaranty  of  this  Board  that  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  those  showing  the  best  training  shall  be  elected  as  teachers 
of  our  schools. 

'■  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  will  recommend  that  some  one  of  the 
schools  possessing  the  requisite  classification  and  location  be  selected  as  a 
place  in  which  the  normal  students  may,  under  the  observation  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  skillful  teacher,  reduce  to  practice  the  theories  and  principles  of 
teaching  elsewhere  acquired.  The  school  selected  might  appropriately  be 
called  "The  City  Training  School,"  and  a  portion  of  its  classes  should  be 
taught  gratuitously  by  the  normal  pupils,  who  could  thus  repay  the  city  all 
the  expense  of  their  professional  education." 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Class  nearly  one  hundred  are  engaged  in 
teaching  in  this  city,  the  remainder  are  teaching  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
Humboldt  to  San  Diego. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  graduates  will  become  superior  teachers, 
but  the  testimony  of  principals  and  superintendents  is  that  many  of  them 
rank  among  the  best  and  most  progressive  teachers. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE    GIRLS'    HIGH   SCHOOL,    AUGUST  1,    1882. 

Normal  Department — One  Class,  fifty  pupils. 
Senior  Classes — Four. 
Middle  Classes — Seven. 
Junior  Classes — Eight. 

FACULTY    OF   THE    GIBLS'    HIGH     SCHOOL    AND    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 
AUGUST    1,    1882. 

John  Swett,  Principal. 

Volney  EattaD,  Teacher  of  Botany,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Henry  Senger,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

George  W.  Minns,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

NOBMAL    DEPAETMENT. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  Teacher. 

SENIOE    DEPAETMENT. 

Mre.  C.  B.  Beals,  Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson, 

Miss  Fidelia  Jewett,  Mrs.  C.  L   Atwood. 

7 
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MIDDLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  Miss  Margaret  Wade, 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt,  Miss  Jessie  Smith, 

Miss  Nellie  M.^Owens,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Henry  Senger. 

JUNTOS  DEPAETMENT. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  Clark,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Powell  Street  Branch  School,. 
Miss  S.  E.  Thurton,  Miss  Kate  Elliott, 

Miss  Irene  Doyle,  Miss  Maria  L.  Soule, 

Miss  Grace  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Prag, 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns. 

FEENCH,    GEBMAN~AND   GBEEK. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  retrenchment,  the  position  of  the  teacher  of 
French  and  German  was  declared  vacant,  and  the  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
man in  the  High  School  was  discontinued.  The  action  was  considered  a 
financial  necessity;  but,  as  the  same  reason  no  longer  exists,  I  trust  the 
Board  will  consider  the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages  in  the  Girls'  High  School.  There  are  many  girls  that  de- 
sire to  continue  the  French  or  German  course  begun  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Grammar  Schools;  and  a  still  larger  number  that  desire  to  begin  French  in 
the  High  School.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  girls  that  desire  to 
study  Latin  should  be  provided  with  instruction,  and  those  who  desire  to  take 
French  or  German  instead  of  Latin,  should  be  denied  a  teacher. 

A   CLASS   IN   GBEEK. 

In  1872,  when  I  was  Deputy  City  Superintendent,  at  my  suggestion,  a  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek  was  elected  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  girls  for  the  State  University.  The  class  formed  at  that  time  main- 
tained a  lingering  existence  until  1876,  when  the  teacher  resigned,  and  his 
place  was  left  vacant  for  several  years.  In  1878  a  class  in  Latin  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  Senger,  the  teacher  of  German,  was  assigned  to  it.  There  are  now 
five  classes  in  Latin,  numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils. 

There  is  now  one  young  lady  in  the  School  who  desires  to  begin  the  study 
of  Greek  next  January.  It  is  for  the  Board  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
class  of  one  shall  be  formed. 

BEFEBENCE    BOOKS. 

The  School  is  poorly  supplied  with  reference  books.  It  has  only  one 
Cyclopedia — Appleton's  old  one — for  the  use  of  850  pupils.  The  School 
needs  at  least  $300  worth  of  reference  books  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  be 
tolerably  equipped. 
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BESIGNATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  School  year,  June,  1882,  Miss  Sara  A.  Barr,  of  the  Senior 
Department,  resigned  her  position  after  fifteen  years  of  continuous  teaching  in 
the  High  School.  It  seems  appropriate,  in  this  report,  to  acknowledge  the 
efficient  and  faithful  service  of  an  accomplished  and  educated  teacher. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby,  of  the  Junior  Department,  also  resigned  her  position 
after  a  successful  term  of  five  years  teaching  in  the  High  School. 


The  School  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  teachers,  Miss  Margaret  Wade, 
who  died  September  23,  1882,  after  a  short  illness.  Miss  Wade  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Girls'  High  School.  She  was  elected  a  teacher"  in  the  High  School 
in  1875,  and  was  continuously  engaged  in  teaching  to  within  a  week  of  the 
time  of  her  death. 

NEED    OF   NEW   BUILDING. 

A  new  building  is  an  imperative  necessity.  At  present  most  of  the  junior 
pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  Branch  School  on  Powell  street,  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  city.  A  considerable  number  of  pupils  living  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  city  are  practically  debarred  from  attending  School 
on  account  of  distance,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Powell  Street  building  is 
not  available  by  street-car  routes.  Besides,  in  another  year,  the  two  build- 
ings will  fail  to  accommodate  the  pupils,  and  the  establishment  of  another 
"branch  school  "  will  become  necessary. 

It  will  be  much  more  economical  to  maintain  one  central  school.  The  lot 
on  which  the  carpenter's  shop  now  stands  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  spot  on 
which  a  new  building  should  be  erected.  To  begin  with,  one  wing  of  twelve 
class-rooms  could  be  built,  one-half  the  School  remaining  in  the  present 
Bush  Street  House  until  there  should  be  means  to  complete  the  new  building. 

JOHN  SWETT,  Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School,  Sept.  20,  1882. 
Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Dear  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  Annual  Report  as 
Principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School  for  the  school  year  1881-82. 

There  has  been  very  little  in  the  work  of  the  Boys'  High  School  during  the 
past  school  year  that  calls  for  comment,  or  seems  to  need  mention  in  a  report. 
The  regular  work  of  the  year  has  gone  on  without  interruption,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  has  been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  reason  to  expect. 
The  embarrassments  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  change  in  the  Prin- 
cipalship,  the  loss  of  two  teachers,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study 
with  the  consequent  consolidation  of  two  classes,  had  only  a  temporary  effect, 
as  the  experience  of  the  teachers,  most  of  whom  had  been  in  the  School  for 
several  years,  and  their  prompt  and  earnest  support,  brought  the  School  into 
good  shape  at  once.  The  year's  work  has  therefore  gone  on  smoothly  and 
successfully. 

There  has  been,  however,  one  serious  deficiency  of  which  I  wish  to  speak, 
hoping  that  some  means  may  soon  be  found  to  supply  it.  I  refer  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  consequence  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Levy,  our  teacher  of  French  and  Germ  m.  The  last  Board  of  Education, 
finding  itself  compelled  by  insufficient  appropriations  to  economize  in  every 
possible  way,  dismissed  most  of  the  special  teachers  of  the  Department,  in- 
cluding the  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  this  School,  who  stands  on  a  differ- 
ent footing  from  that  of  special  teachers  in  general,  and  whose  dismissal  I  can- 
not help  thinking  a  serious  mistake.  The  special  teachers  of  the  Boys' High 
School  are  so  called  because  special  qualifications  are  required  of  them,  not 
because  they  are  teachers  of  outside  or  special  studies.  They  teach  the  regu- 
lar classes  in  the  required  work  of  the  course,  much  of  which  is  of  a  high 
grade  and  needs  special  knowledge  and  experience.  The  dismissal  of  our 
special  teacher  of  French  and  Germnn  has  resulted,  therefore,  not  in 
lopping  off  certain  extras,  but  in  cutting  out  portions  of  our  regular  work; 
studies  that  form  a  part  of  our  published  course,  and  which  are  not  only 
desired  by  a  large  number  of  pupils  and  parents,  but  are  necessary  to  make  a 
real  High  School.  This  work  should  be  taken  up  again  as  soon  as  possible, 
and   no  thought   of    dropping  it  permanently   should  be  entertained  for  a 
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moment.  The  lack  of  modern  languages  during  the  past  year  has  compelled 
all  the  pupils  of  the  English  course  to  substitute  for  them  the  course  in 
English  literature,  a  study  of  great  value,  but  of  far  less  practical  use  to  the 
average  pupil  than  the  daily  drill  in  English  language  that  comes  from  exer- 
cises in  translation.  Nothing  in  our  course,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  such  direct 
and  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils  as  the  study  of  a  foreign  language — not  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  which  must  necessarily  be  very  imper- 
fect, and  which  will  be  utterly  lost  from  lack  of  practice  within  a  short  time 
after  the  pupil  leaves  school — but  for  the  training  in  the  use  of  bis  own 
tongue,  an  advantage  which  he  will  use  every  day  of  bis  life,  no  matter  what 
his  later  occupation  may  be.  The  habit  of  thinking  definitely  and  clearly, 
and  the  power  of  expressing  thought  clearly  and  forcibly,  is  of  itself  a  good 
education,  and  no  study  contributes  so  much  to  these  as  that  of  language.  I 
cannot  help  regretting,  therefore,  tbat  studies  so  valuable  as  French  and  Ger- 
man are  dropped  from  our  course,  and  should  regard  their  loss  as  a  serious 
blow  to  the  School  but  for  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  restored. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  School  that  serves  for  display,  and 
few  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  are  of  a  kind  to  show  the  real  thorough- 
ness of  work,  which  is  our  chief  aim.  Standing  between  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  State  University,  the  studies  of  our  course  are  necessarily  fixed,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  latter.  These  studies 
have  been  wisely  chosen,  however,  and  represent  so  fairly  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study  and  thought  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  has  given 
shape  and  direction  to  the  education  of  the  country,  that  very  little,  if  any, 
change  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  feasible.  I  am  convinced,  more- 
over, that  the  best  interests  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  will  be  promoted 
by  making  them,  as  far  as  possible,  feeders  to  the  State  University.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  theory,  but  an  inference  drawn  from  observation.  If  one 
should  name  the  best  High  Schools  and  academies  of  the  Eastern  States,  he 
would  name  those  that  make  it  a  specific  object  in  their  teaching  to  prepare 
pupils  for  college.  Any  influence  for  good  on  the  school,  as  on  the  in- 
dividual, comes  from  above.  By  special  effort  a  school  may  be  improved 
within  itself,  but  such  improvement  is  difficult  to  maintain  if  it  rises  above 
the  general  level  of  the  schools  of  the  community.  We  look,  therefore,  to 
the  State  University  for  our  best  help  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  High  Schools,  and  we  expect  the  High  Schools  to  act  in  the 
same  way  on  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  higher  course  of  study, 
and  thinking  of  entering  college,  is  steadily  increasing.  Their  work  is  made 
more  thorough  and  earnest  by  such  a  plan,  the  general  average  of  the  class 
is  raised,  and  every  pupil  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the  influence  of  the  few 
who  have  a  higher  incentive  to  thorough  and  honest  work.  The  fact  that 
many  pupils,  from  necessity  or  inclination,  never  go  beyond  the  High  School, 
and  that  many  who  enter  never  complete  its  work,  is  no  argument  against  tht- 
plan  of  making  it  a  feeder  to  the  University.     The  object  of  making  it  so  is  to 
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benefit — not  the  University — but  the  School;  a  result  which,  as  experience 
has  often  shown,  is  sure  to  follow.  The  studies  of  the  course,  as  said  above, 
are  the  result  of  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
teachers  of  the  country  for  several  generations,  and  furnish,  without  doubt, 
the  best  training  for  those  who  stop  at  the  end  of  a  High  School  course,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  go  further.  Such  being  the  case,  there  can  surely  be  no 
objection  to  any  influence  that  makes  the  work  more  thorough,  and  gives  the 
classes  a  more  honest  and  manly  tone. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  efficiency  in  school  work  and  how 
to  secure  and  maintain  it  is  another  topic  of  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  this  report,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  I  am  speaking  for  a  large  number  of 
the  best  and  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  Department.  I  refer  to  promotions 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  through  the  Superintendent  or  through  its 
Committees,  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  not  earned  promotion  by  their 
work.  I  speak  of  it  the  more  freely  because  no  such  promotions  have  been 
made  since  the  present  Board  took  office.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  last  school 
year,  before  the  rule  adopted  with  our  present  course  of  study  came  into  force, 
the  case  was  very  different.  No  less  than  forty-seven  boys  were  admitted  to 
the  school  or  promoted  within  it,  who  had  failed  to  get  the  percentage  required 
by  the  rules.  Some  of  these  managed  to  get  a  recommendation  from  their 
teachers,  others  were  granted  a  re-examination,  others  seemed  to  have  gained 
promotion  by  simply  asking  for  it.  One  or  two  entered  a  higher  class  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  and  were  not  detected  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  principalship,  and  the  non-acquaintance  of  the  Principal  with  their 
status.  In  one  class  every  member  who  had  failed  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year  was  promoted  on  trial. 

It  hardly  needs  argument  to  prove  that  such  a  proceeding,  if  continued, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  work  in  the  school,  but  everyone 
may  not  know  that  it  is  also  equally  injurious  to  the  pupils  themselves,  who 
are  thus  promoted.  I  have  carefully  compiled  from  our  records  the  results  of 
unearned  promotion  in  the  case  of  these  forty-seven  boys,  and  wish  to  pre- 
sent them  here,  quite  as  much  for  the  consideration  of  parents  who  visit 
Principals  and  School  Directors  to  get  their  children  promoted  contrary  to 
the  rules,  as  for  the  Directors  themselves. 

Of  the  forty-seven  boys  promoted  by  the  Superintendent  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  at  the  opening  of  last  year,  twenty-one  failed  outright, 
being  put  back  during  the  course  of  the  year  or  at  the  annual  examination  at 
the  end;  eleven  left  school  during  the  year,  two  of  whom  seemed  likely  to 
succeed,  one  was  doubtful,  and  eight  were  sure  to  fail,  had  they  stayed;  and 
of  the  remaining  fifteen  who  stayed  through  the  year  and  gained  promotion, 
only  three  were  good,  four  being  fair,  and  eight  bad.  Of  the  twelve  classified 
as  fair  and.  bad,  ten  have  returned  to  school  this  year  and  are  now  in  their 
classes,  but  their  standing  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  eight  of  the  ten 
have  already  been  warned  for  low  scholarship,  seven  of  them  twice.  Out  of 
the  forty-seven  pupils  thus  promoted  we  have  to-day,  therefore,  just  five  who 
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are  doing  satisfactory  work  in  the  classes  where  they  were  placed.  To  offset 
this  gain  of  a  year  in  time  by  five  boys,  we  have  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  by  the  teacher,  the  unavoidable  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  class  and 
the  average  of  scholarship,  tne  removal  of  all  distinction  between  good  and 
bad  work,  and,  more  than  all,  in  nearly  all  cases  a  permanent  dislike  of  school 
and  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  failed,  a  natural  result  of  putting  more  on 
a  pupil's  shoulders  than  he  can  carry,  and  making  his  work  drudgery  and 
failure.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  wrong  to  a  pupil  to  put  him  at  work  for 
which  he  is  not  yet  fitted,  and  the  temporary  mortification  of  failure  is  far 
better  than  the  permanent  distaste  for  study  that  is  sure  to  follow  overwork. 
The  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  with  our  Course  of  Study,  viz:  that  there  shall 
be  no  re-examination  and  no  promotion  on  trial,  is  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
possible  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  facts  given  above  are  presented 
chiefly  to  pnt  on  record  the  result  of  the  opposite  practice,  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  return  to  it. 

I  add  a  few  statistics  chiefly  in  regard  to  this  year's  graduates,  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  special  interest  for  the  friends  of  the  School: 

Total  enrollment  for  School  year  of  1881-2 337 

Enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  year 238 

PEOMOTIONS   AND   FAILURES. 

Classical  Senior Promoted 

English  Senior " 

Classical  Middle " 

English  Middle " 

Classical  Junior " 

English  Junior " 

Total 203  30 

The  two  members  of  the  Senior  Classes  who  are  entered  as  "  failed,"  had  a 
satisfactory  general  standing,  but  were  refused  diplomas  for  the  reason  that 
they  fell  below  fifty  per  cent,  in  one  study.  One  of  them  has  since  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  re- 
ceived his  diploma.  The  list  of  "failed"  also  contains  several  who  left 
school  just  before,  or  during  the  examinations,  to  avoid  certain  failure. 

Of  the  thirty-four  boys  who  received  the  diploma  of  the  school  last  May, 
eight  applied  for  admission  to  the  State  University,  and  all  were  admitted 
without  conditions;  three  took  the  preliminary  examinations  of  Harvard 
College,  two  of  them  passing  without  conditions,  and  the  third  with  a  condi- 
tion in  mathematics;  one  entered  Princeton  without  conditions.  One  or  two 
others  have  entered  college,  but  we  have  received  no  report  as  yet  of  their 
success  in  the  examinations. 


16 
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18 
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"      8 

38 
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46 
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Eleven  boys  from  our  middle  classes  took  the  preliminary  examinations  of 
the  State  University,  ten  of  whom  were  granted  certificates,  six  without  con- 
ditions, four  with  conditions  in  mathematics,  two  of  them  with  conditions  in 
Latin  also.  The  short  notice  given  of  this  examination  kept  many  from  taking 
it,  and  may  be  fairly  urged,  also,  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  result  was 
less  satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  the  Senior  classes. 


These  examinations  certainly  furnish  as  fair  a  test  as  it  is  possible  to  get  of 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  The  teachers  engaged  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  people  who  patronize  and  support  them, 
may  justly  speak  of  them  with  pride,  when  their  graduates  take  rank  in  such 
examinations  with  pupils  from  the  leading  schools  of  the  Eastern  States.  To 
maintain  and  improve  their  present  excellence  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
teacher  and  every  parent,  until  all  opposition  to  public  education  is  broken 
down  by  the  unanswerable  argument  of  success. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  A.  BLACKBURN,  Principal. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 


South  Cosmopolitan  Grammab  School,  Aug.  9th,  1882. 
J.  W.  Taylor  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Dear  Sib — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith 
submitting;  a  brief  report  on  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  of  this  city,  their  pres- 
ent condition  and  their  requirements. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  number  of  Cosmopolitan  Schools  was  again  re- 
duced, leaving  at  present  only  two  Grammar  and  two  Primary  Schools,  the 
minimum  fixed  by  law. 

The  former  are  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  Eddy  street, 
near  Van  Ness  avenue,  and  the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  Filbert 
street,  near  Jones;  the  latter,  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  corner  Bush 
and  Stockton  streets,  and  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary,  [Greenwich  between 
Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets. 

When,  in  July,  1881,  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  took  place,  and  when,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  school 
appropriation,  the  Board  of  Education  dismissed  all  special  teachers  in 
the  Department,  the  teachers  of  French  and  German  shared  the  fate  of  the 
rest,  and  during  the  last  year,  the  languages  have  been  taught  without  extra 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  city,  whereas  formerly  every  child  that  studied 
German  or  French  cost  the  city  between  21  and  22  cents  per  month.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  enemies  of  a  liberal  public  education  will  now  discontinue 
their  cries  about  the  sin  and  shame  and  outrage  of  teaching  German  and 
French  in  the  public  schools,  as  the  instruction  in  these  languages  does  not 
interfere  with  the  English  branches,  and  as  the  popularity  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  those  who  claim 
admission  and  who  travel  long  distances  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  being 
taught  German  or  French. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  dismissal  of  the  special  teachers,  the  instruction  of 
the  languages  has  been  somewhat  impaired,  particularly  in  the  higher  classes, 
because  now  class-teachers  with  two  certificates  are  expected  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  that  was  previously  done  by  specialists  in  one  branch. 

Professional  musicians  will  mostly  produce  better  effect  than  amateurs; 
the  drill  of  a  volunteer  corps  seldom  equals  that  of  the  regular  army,  and  if 
we  engage  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  we  generally  prefer  the  services  of  au  ex- 
perienced practitioner  to  those  of  one  who  has  just  passed  his  examination. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  teaching,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  in- 
struction in  languages  has  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  music  and  drawing. 

In  music  we  are  a  little  better  off,  as  one  of  the  special  teachers  was  retained 
to  direct  and  superintend  the  work  of  the  class-teachers,  and  if  the  same  could 
be  done  in  French  and  German,  things  would  be  materially  improved,  and  the 
expense  would  not  amount  to  much. 

There  are,  at  present,  in  our  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  thirty-eight  classes  in 
which  German,  and  twelve  classes  in  which  French  is  taught.  The  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  twenty-seven  teachers,  who  hold  double  certificates — seven 
French  and  twenty  German. 

Eleven  of  these  twenty-seven  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  and  have  learned  their  French  and  German  here,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  respectable  results  are  obtained  from  Cosmopolitan  teaching. 

The  number  of  pupils  that  study  German  during  the  present  year  is  1,719 
and  the  number  of  those  studying  French  231.  This  is  a  falling  off  since  my 
last  report,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
French  and  German  is  taught,  is  reduced  from  six  to  four.  There  is  still 
room  for  teachers  with  double  certificates,  as  in  all  of  our  Cosmopolitan 
Schools  a  great  deal  of  changing  classes  takes  place  during  the  day,  and 
matters  could  be  much  improved  by  appointing  a  cosmopolitan  teacher  to 
each  cosmopolitan  class. 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  French  is  not  taught  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Primary  Schools.  The  course  of  instruction  in  French  as  well  as  in  German, 
commences  with  the  seventh  grade,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  the  pupils  in  these  Primary  Schools  to  commence  French  at  any  time. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  pupils  desire  to  commence  it  when  they  reach 
the  fourth  grade,  and  then  it  cannot  be  done  without  completely  upsetting 
the  whole  plan.  There  ought  to  be  a  class-teacher  with  a  French  certificate 
at  each  of  these  primaries,  in  order  that  instruction  in  French  can  be  com- 
menced in  the  proper  grade,  and  the  course  of  iustruction  be  carried  out. 

There  is  a  growing  endeavor  among  the  Principals  of  Primary  Schools  to 
keep  their  highest  classes,  and  this  is  almost  always  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  nearest  Grammar  School.  When  two  schools,  one  a  Grammar  and  the 
other  a  Primary,  are  very  near  each  other,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
Grammar  School  should  have  the  highest  and  the  Primary  the  lowest  classes. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  have  never  yet  shown  a  disposition  of  re- 
taining their  first  grades  after  they  have  been  promoted  to  the  High  School, 
and  in  all   probability,  such  wishes  would  never  have  been  gratified. 

When  a  Primary  School,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  is  becoming  too 
full,  the  Principal  should  always  send  away  to  the  nearest  Grammar  School 
the  fifth  grades,  and  not  the  seventh  or  eighth,  as  it  often  happens  when  the 
said  Principal  can  manage  to  have  her  own  way. 

At  present  the  Greenwich  Primary  has  two  fifth  grades,  and  the  North 
Cosmopolitan  Grammar  (only  one  block  off)  has  a  sixth  grade.  This  is  en- 
tirely wrong.     The  fifth  grades  should  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  (they 
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are  grammar  grades  to  all  intents  and  purposes;,  and  the  sixth  to  the  Pri- 
mary. If  there  are  too  many  class-rooms  in  the  Primary  School,  and  not 
enough  in  the  Grammar  School,  why  should  not  the  Primary  become  the 
Grammar  School,  and  Grammar  School  the  Primary? 

The  appearance  of  the  building  ought  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  if 
the  good  of  a  system  is  at  stake. 

My  own  school,  the  largest  of  all  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  has  no  Cosmo- 
politan Primary  within  reasonable  distance.  I  called  attention  to  this  seri- 
ous inconvenience  in  several  reports,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  haviDg  a 
Cosmopolitan  Primary  nearer  at  hand.  About  six  months  ago  this  change 
might  have  been  effected  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Schools,  by  making  the  Pine  and  Larkin  Street  the  feeder  to  my  school;  but 
unfortunately  those  interested  in  this  movement  did  not  know  in  time  that 
a  change  of  principals  was  contemplated,  or  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Pri- 
mary might  have  been  transferred  to  the  Pine  and  Larkin  Street  School. 
The  South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  from  which  my  school  ought  to  draw  its 
grammar  pupils,  is  fifteen  blocks  away,  and  the  distance  is  certainly  too  great 
for  young  pupils  to  walk.  To  accommodate  these,  the  fourth  grades  were 
allowed  to  remain  there  last  year,  and  a  third  grade  this  year.  This  is  all 
perfectly  proper;  but  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Instead  of  having  two 
Cosmopolitan  Grammar  Schools,  and  two  Primaries,  there  will  shortly  be 
three  Grammar  Schools  and  only  one  Primary.  These  Grammar  Schools  will 
need  a  Primary  each,  and  thus,  ere  long,  the  number  of  Cosmopolitan  Schools 
will  again  be  increased  from  four  to  six.  There  cannot  be  any  reasonable 
objection  to  this,  but  it  will  open  the  way  to  fresh  attacks  and  lead  to  further 
troubles.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  French  and  German  has  been  dis- 
continued at  the  High  Schools.  The  pupils  of  the  Cosmopolitan  first  grades 
have  now  no  opportunity  of  continuing  their  studies  in  modern  languages, 
and  if  we  consider  that  German  and  French  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  neces- 
sary at  the  State  University,  the  connection  is  destroyed  in  this  particular 
instance.  Besides,  a  high  school  without  modern  languages  is  just  as  de- 
fective as  a  high  school  without  Latin  and  Greek;  for  a  literary  course,  the 
former  are  without  doubt  as  important  ;is  the  Litter. 

Economy  was  the  reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  German  and  French, 
but  when  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  question  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  which  is  more  entitled  to  consideration,  French  and  Germau  at  the 
high  schools,  or  Spanish  at  the  evening  schools.  The  day  schools  are  for 
the  school  children;  the  evening  schools  for  those  who  work  during  the  day, 
and  are  desiring  to  improve  themselves  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion. Persons  who  earn  money  during  the  day  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
free  instruction  in  languages— Spanish,  French  or  German — at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  any  more  than  in  music  or  dancing.  If  the  establishment  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Schools  was  originally  a  concession »made  to  the  demands  of 
the  German  and  French  residents  of  this  city,  the  introduction  of  Spanish  in 
the  evening  school  is  a  favor  to  those  who  want  to  save  the  money  which  it 
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■would  cost  them  to  learn  it  privately,  and  a  favor  to  those  who  want  to  teach 
it.  No  one  denies  the  importance  of  Spanish  for  California.  The  growing 
business  relations  with  Mexico  and  Central  America  make  the  acquisition  of 
Spanish  at  least  as  desirable  for  a  Calif ornian  youth  as  German  or  French; 
but  the  question  arises  whether  the  evening  school  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  at  all,  and  teaching  languages 
in  particular,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  teach 
a  language  efficiently  to  a  class  of  fifty  or  more,  consisting  of  persons  vary- 
ing in  age  from  twelve  to  forty  years,  as  I  have  seen  them,  and  as  such  a 
class  will  be  The  difficulty  will  be  increased,  if  we  consider  that  only  a  few 
members  of  such  a  mixed  class  have  any  grammatical  knowledge  of  their 
own  language,  and  the  greater  portion  none  whatever.  The  little  that  such  a 
class  will  profit  is  not  worth  the  money  paid  for  it. 

If  Spanish  is  to  be  taught  in  California,  the  day  schools  are  the  places  for 
it,  as  well  as  for  German  and  Frt-nch,  and  this  will  bring  up  the  old  and  ever 
vexing  question,  whether  our  schools  are  to  be  elementary  schools  in  the 
strictest  sense,  or  whether  they  shall  be  public  schools  in  which  a  free  and 
liberal  education  is  afforded  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  decide  that  the  public  schools  must  be  rudi- 
mentary only,  then  in  a  short  time  merely  the  most  necessary  branches,  such 
as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  will  be  taught,  and  all  higher  schools  abol- 
ished; but  if  people  continue  in  a  liberal  spirit,  all  these  so-called  luxuries, 
as  Spanish,  French,  German,  Classics,  mathematics,  drawing,  etc.,  will  be 
provided,  and  the  expense  will  not  be  so  very  great. 

There  are  higher  and  lower  public  schools  elsewhere,  special  schools  for 
certain  purposes,  why  not  in  San  Francisco?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  our  public  Grammar  Schools  be  alike?  Could  we  not  have,  for 
instance,  two  schools  in  which  pupils  might  learn  Spanish?  two,  in  which 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  might  be  taught?  There  might  be  two 
girls'  schools,  in  which  instruction  in  needle-work  could  be  given.  It  would 
not  even  be  a  bad  plan  to  commence  Latin  and  Greek  in  one  or  two  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  algebra  and  geometry  in  another.  Many  pupils  would 
willingly  come  a  long  way  to  gain  such  a  special  object,  and  distance  would  not 
be  considered  any  more  than  it  is  now,  if  a  girl  lives  at  the  Mission  and  at- 
tends the  High  School. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted,  A.  HERBST, 

Principal  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 
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REPORT  ON  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Hon.  John  W.  Tatloe,  Superintendent  Public  Schools: 

Deab  Sib — In  accordance  with  your  request,  T  herewith  beg  to  submit  a 
brief  report  of  the  Institute  classes,  inaugurated  and  held  in  the  Public 
School  Department  of  San  Francisco  during  the  past  eleven  months.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been,  in  a  measure,  an  experiment,  and  changes  of  methods 
were  tried  from  time  to  time,  that  whatever  could  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
the  Institutes  might  be  embraced  in  the  system.  The  results  obtained  were 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  manifested  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  —  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Seldeh  Sturges,  Mr.  James 
Denman,  Hon.  John  Swett,  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Miss  Agnes  Manning  and  Mrs. 
Aurelia  Griffith. 

The  importance  of  Teachers'  Institutes  is  shown  by  Section  1,560  of  the 
Political  Code,  which  makes  special  provision  for  them,  as  follows:  "  Every 
teacher  employed  in  a  public  school  in  the  county  must  attend  such  Institute 
and  participate  in  its  proceedings." 

That  such  meetings  are  beneficial  will  be  conceded  by  every  progressive 
mind.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  appointment  of  teachers  depends  upon  a 
power  consequent  upon  political  strife,  and  the  best  material  has  not  always 
been  sought,  nor  even  accepted.  Other  motives,  necessarily,  entered  largely 
into  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  our  different  Boards 
of  Education  that  the  Department  has  been  burdened  with  but  comparatively 
few  who  make  the  profession  a  passing  convenience.  Such  unprofessional 
instructors  not  only  consider  all  teachers'  meetings  as  an  infliction  to  be 
avoided,  but  sometimes  express  shame  at  occupying  a  position  they  hope  to 
fill  but  temporarily.  To  meet  such  an  element,  and  to  insure  obedience  to 
the  law,  our  present  very  efficient  Board  of  Education  passed  the  following 
rule:  "The  absence  of  any  teacher  from  this  meeting  will  be  regarded  the 
same  as  absence  from  school  for  one-half  day."  This  secured  a  full  attend- 
ance, but,  being  compulsory,  was  by  some  silently  resented,  and  in  some 
cases  did  not  produce  the  desired  result.  No  evidence  of  awakening  thought 
appeared  in  those  teachers  who  regarded  Institutes  as  something  utterly  apart 
from  if  not  actually  opposed  to  themselves.  This  series  of  Institutes  con- 
tinned  from  October  14  to  December  2,  1881.  The  Department  was  divided 
into  six  classes,  as  follows:  Class  A,  Principals;  Class  B,  High  School  teach- 
ers; Class  C,  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades;   Class  D,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
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Gr<ade4idass  E,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades;  Class  F,  Eighth  Grade.  In- 
' striteiion  was  given  to  classes  F,  E,  D  and  C  by  Miss  Marie  Withrow  in  Mu- 
sic, and  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Titus,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Arithmetic. 

The  Superintendent  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  importance  of  these  class 
meetings,  and  urged  teachers  to  ask  questions  and  to  expiess  their  own  ideas 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  that  all  might  be  benefited  by  a  full  exchange 
of  views.  That  such  appeals  were  almost  without  response,  all  will  readily 
understand,  if  acquainted  with  the  dread  existing  in  the  Department  of  unfair 
and  sometimes  unkind  criticism  from  fellow  teachers.  If  this  dread  is  well 
founded,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  body,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  those  who  brave  such  an  unpleasant  position.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  foster  thought,  preparation  aud  expression  by  appoint- 
ing committees  from  each  class,  who  were  to  prepare  a  programme  for  each 
meeting  of  their  own  body.  This  series  of  classes,  extending  from  February 
6  to  April  11,  1882,  showed  a  great  increase  of  interest  among  the  teachers. 
The  work  was  entirely  their  own,  and  considerable  benefit  was  derived  in 
evolving  the  best  methods  of  teaching  practiced  by  them.  At  the  meeting  of 
Class  A,  Principals  discussed  "The  Autonomy  of  the  Class  Teacher,"  excel- 
lent papers  beiug  read  by  Miss  Cleveland  Mrs.  DuBois  and  Mrs.  Craven. 
To  Class  F,  Miss  Alice  E.  Lynch  illustrated  Language;  Mrs.  Newhall,  Arith- 
metic; and  Miss  Kate  Couklin,  Drawiug.  This  class  also  discussed  "The 
Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  Beginners."  At  the  meeting  of  Class  E, 
Miss  Jean  Parker  gave  a  lesson  in  Composition,  employing  pupils  who  were 
not  members  of  her  school  to  practically  illustrate  her  method.  This  most 
excellent  plan  was  also  followed  by  many  others,  who  thereby  rendered  their 
lessons  much  more  effective.  Miss  Emma  F.  Kraus  also  gave  a  lesson  on 
Language;  Mr.  John  Swett,  an  address  on  "Methods  of  Teaching;"  and 
Prof.  V.  Rattan  exhibited  his  wonderful  Phonograph  to  this  and  other 
classes. 

Class  D  had  an  essay  on  "The  "Work  of  Teachers,"  by  Miss  Cleveland,  and 
Miss  Withrow  gave  a  lesson  in  Music.  To  Class  C  Mr.  S.  Sturges  presented 
the  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  Language. 

The  third  series  of  Institutes  commenced  April  18,  1882,  by  Class  A  discus- 
sing an  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Elisha  Brooks,  entitled,  "Have  we  the  best 
System  of  Grading  in  our  Schools  ?  "  If  this  article  could  embrace  more 
than  a  dry  record  of  facts,  the  thoughts  elicited  by  this  subject,  reaching,  as 
they  do,  every  teacher  and  every  pupil,  should  be  fully  reported.  Briefly 
stated,  they  ask  whether  credits  or  higher  motives  should  be  used  to  induce  a 
pupil's  progress,  whether  the  mind,  able  to  express  itself  in  high  percentages, 
ranks  above  the  sensitive  one  that  trembles  and  loses  power  in  the  presence  of 
stated  and  dreaded  examinations,  and  whether  teachers  should  conscientiously 
strive  to  become  true  educators,  developing  the  pupil's  mind  after  Nature's 
own  order  and  method,  or  work  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  number  in 
the  least  possible  time. 

Other  classes  followed  generally  adopting  the  methods  of  the  previous  pro- 
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fitable  series,  seeming  to  appreciate  the  Superintendent's  prophesy  that  there 
must  be  a  revolution  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  keeping  abreast  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  country,  as  advised  by  Mr.  John  Swett. 

Class  F  had  a  lesson  in  Writing  from  Miss  K.  M.  Hickey;  in  Reading  from 
Mrs.  L.  Kelly;  on  Sentences  trom  Miss  J.  S.  Klink,  and  on  Numbers  by  Miss 
Susie  Harris. 

Class  E  were  favored  with  an  excellent  model  for  composition  by  Miss 
Lucy  Adams,  who  cleverly  drew  a  country  scene  with  colored  crayons,  for  the 
sabject;  and  Miss  H.  Whirlow  gave  a  lesson  in  Local  Geography. 

To  Class  D,  Miss  Jessie  Smith  illustrated  Physical  exercises;  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Neil,  Reading;  Miss  J.  Patton,  Letter  Writing;  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  San  Jose, 
"  The  Revolving  Chart;"  Miss  Ruth  Campbell,  Reading,  and  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Kincaid,  the  "  Fitz  Globe." 

Class  Chad  Reading  by  Miss  S.  P.  Lillie,  an  essay  on  "The  Difference  between 
the  Polar  and  Equatorial  Diameter,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hamilton;  an  address  by  Mr. 
T.B.White,  on  "The  Cause  of  the  Tides;"  History  by  Miss  Mary  Murphy  and 
Sentence-making  by  Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood." 

May  9,  1882,  Class  A  met  to  discuss  a  plan  for  examining  and  promoting 
pupils,  when  it  was  decided: 

'  I.  That  each  teacher  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the 
scholars  in  the  class. 

"  2.  That  monthly  reports  of  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  scholarship  and 
deportment  be  sent  to  the  parents. 

"  3.  That  one-half  the  class  may  be  promoted  without  examination — one- 
fourth  so  promoted  being  honorary,  and  the  other  fourth  on  recommendation. 

"4.  That  an  examination  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  term  for  all 
the  class,  and  that  an  examination  be  held  at  close  of  the  May  term  for  those 
pupils  who  cannot  be  promoted  without  examination;  the  questions  for  both 
examinations  to  be  issued  by  the  Superintendent;  this  not  to  preclude  exam- 
inations by  Principals  at  such  times  as  they  may  select." 

Meantime,  there  had  been  four  general  Institutes  attended  by  all  the  teach- 
ers of  the  department,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Girls' 
High  School. 

The  first  was  held  November  10,  1881,  and  addresses  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  on  Education;  by  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  and 
others. 

The  second  general  meeting  took  place  March  3,  1882,  a  lecture  being  given 
by  Hon.  Joseph  Leggett,  on  English  Grammar.  Mr.  Leggett  very  logically 
commented  upon  the  defective  methods  of  most  grammarians,  built  as 
they  were  upon  the  dead,  inflected  languages,  and  outlined  a  system  by  which 
English  might  be  taught  practically  and  thoroughly.  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  fully 
endorsed  Mr.  Leggett's  views  in  regard  to  grammar,  and  trusted  that  a  like 
reform  might  be  as  ably  indicated  in  regard  to  other  studies.  The  Super- 
intendent spoke  very  earnestly,  urging  teachers  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all 
efforts  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  public  schools,  that  they 
might  be  thoroughly  effective  for  good. 
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The  third  general  Institute  occurred  April  13,  1882,  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  on  "The  Public  Schools,  the  Hope  of  the  State." 
The  lady  forcibly  expressed  the  self-evident  truism,  "Education  is  the  best 
prevention  of  crime,"  dwelling  especially  upon  the  most  important  division 
of  education — the  training  of  the  child's  moral  nature.  At  the  close  of  her 
lecture,  she  spoke  feelingly  upon  her  favorite  topic,  the  Kindergarten. 

The  fourth  general  assembly  of  teachers  and  Normal  School  pupils  was 
held  May  11,  1882,  at  which  time  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  the  naturalist,  gave  an 
excellent  extempore  address,  illustrating  it  by  capital  crayon  sketches.  The 
Superintendent  spoke  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  must  be  made 
in  public  school  teaching  and  management  during  the  next  ten  years.  He 
assured  the  teachers  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  such  changes  wrought 
from  within,  rather  than  forced  upon  the  department  from  without;  and 
trusted  Ihe  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  would  be  in  the  van,  and  not  the 
rear,  of  the  great  army  of  education. 

The  next  series  of  class  meetiugs,  being  the  fourth  consecutively  held, 
changed  somewhat  in  the  classes  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  divisions.  The 
Committee  realized  that,  although  most  of  the  previous  work  was  very  satis- 
factory, more  direct  instruction  was  needed  and  a  more  general  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  desirable.  It  was  thought  this  might  be  obtained,  if 
each  grade  formed  a  separate  class  and  each  teacher  was  liable  to  be  appointed 
to  practically  illustrate  her  class-work.  Yet,  as  the  Superintendent  had  not 
the  power  to  attach  any  penalty  to  non-compliance,  when  in  fact  no  penalty 
short  of  loss  of  position  would  overcome  many  teachers'  objections  to  simply 
repeating  in  public  their  actual  work  of  the  school-room,  he  proposed  to  give 
a  prize  of  $20  to  each  class  for  the  best  essay  or  class  exercise  on  any  sub- 
ject chosen  by  the  division,  that  body  to  decide  by  ballot  who  was  the  hon- 
ored competitor.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  a 
hope  expressed  that  it  might  not  hereafter  be  necessary  to  ask  that  some 
severe  penalty,  if  not  actual  loss  of  position,  attend  a  refusal  to  serve  at 
Institutes,  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct.  This  suggestion  was  not  made 
by  the  Superintendent,  difficult  as  his  work  has  been,  and  at  first  may  seem 
extraordinary;  yet  if  a  teacher,  while  seeking  a  position,  was  required  to 
indicate  her  capacity  in  such  a  manner,  would  it  be  thought  extraordinary, 
or  would  the  teacher  hesitate  to  so  do?  Certainly  if  there  are  unkind  criti- 
cisms passed  upon  those  who  bravely  appear  at  the  Superintendent's  request, 
it  is  high  time  that  a  universal  responsibility  create  a  concord  of  work  and  sym- 
pathy'. The  Committee  finally  divided  the  department  into  eleven  classes, 
each  made  to  correspond  with  the  same  grade,  until  the  ninth,  which  em- 
braces Low  Eighth  Grade  teachers;  the  tenth  class,  High  School  teachers, 
and  the  eleventh  class,  those  who  are  principals.  Commencing  with  the  first 
class,  each  had  reading  illustrated  by  pupils  from  different  schools,  until  the 
ninth  class,  which  met  September  7,  1882. 

At  this  Institute  an  excellent  lesson  on  Oral  Instruction  was  given  by  Miss 
H.  Spalding,  and  "Reading  for  Beginners,"  illustrated  by  Miss  Kate  Bonnell 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill. 
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The  following  circular  indicates  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  calendar  year: 

[Circular  No.  129.] 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 

San  Francisco,  October  3d,  1882.     j 

To  Principals: 

The  next  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows,  in  the  Girls' 
High  School : 

11th  Class,  Principals,  on  Tuesday,  October  17th,  1882,  at  3:30  p.  m.  Sub- 
ject: Waste  of  time  in  the  school  room,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 

10th  Class,  High  School  teachers,  on  Thursday,  October  19th,  1882,  at  3:30 
p.m.     Subject:  The  credit  system. 

1st  Class,  first  grade  teachers,  on  Tuesday,  October  24th,  1882,  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Subject:  Business  arithmetic. 

2d  Class,  second  grade  teachers,  on  Thursday,  October  26th,  1882,  at  3:30 
p.  M.     Subject:  The  presentation  of  history  to  the  class. 

3d  Class,  third  grade  teachers,  on  Tuesday,  October  31st,  1882,  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Sujbect:  What  shall  we  do  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the 
class? 

4th  Class,  fourth  grade  teachers,  on  Thursday,  November  2d,  1882,  at  3:30 
p.  M.     Subject:  How  shall  we  interest  the  dull  pupils? 

5th  Class,  fifth  grade  teachers,  on  Tuesday,  November  7th,  1882,  at  3:30  p. 
M.     Subject:  Language  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  fifth  grade. 

6th  Class,  sixth  grade  teachers,  on  Thursday,  November  9th,  1882,  at  3:30 
p.  M.     Subject:  How  to  teach  arithmetic  in  the  sixth  grade. 

7th  Class,  seventh  grade  teachers,  on  Tuesday,  November  14th,  1882,  at 
3:30  p.  m.     Subject:  How  to  teach  spelling. 

8th  Class,  high  eighth  grade  teachers,  on  Thursday,  November  16th,  1882, 
at  3  p.  m.     Subject:  How  to  secure  the  attention  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade. 

9th  Class,  low  eighth  grade  teachers,  on  Tuesday,  November  21st,  1882,  at 
3  p.  m.    Subject:  How  to  employ  the  time  of  pupils  not  engaged  in  recitation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  held  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1882,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  next  series  of  institutes  consist  of  the  reading  of 
papers  upon  subjects  selected  at  the  last  series,  and  that  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  be  given  for  the  best  paper. 

2.  That  the  prizes  be  awarded  by  secret  ballot,  the  members  voting  upon 
the  papers. 

3.  That  the  reading  of  no  paper  shall  consume  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

Papers  shall  be  filed  with  Mr.  Geo.  Beanston,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  meeting.     The  papers  must 
not  contain  the  names  of  the  authors,  nor  any  marks  to  indicate  the  same. 
8 
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They  may  be  presented  in  the  handwriting  of  the  authors,   or  of  any  other 
person. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the  successful  authors  will  claim  their 
papers,  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  accordingly.  The  Superintendent  will 
number  the  papers  and  select  persons  to  read  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  of  the  teachers  as  possible  will  present  papers, 
and  if  more  papers  are  presented  than  can  be  read,  the  General  Committee 
will  make  selections. 

No  further  notice  of  these  meetings  will  be  given. 

Principals  will  permit  their  teachers  to  leave  their  schools  in  time  to  report 
at  the  Girls'  High  School  at  the  hour  of  meeting. 

Teachers  having  two  or  more  grades  under  their  charge  will  be  required  to 
attend  the  institute  meetings  of  only  one  of  those  grades. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  absence  of  any  teacher  from  this 
meeting  will  be  regarded  the  same  as  absence  from  school  for  one-half  day. 

Principals  will  duly  notify  assistants.  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 

Geo.  Beanston,  Secretary. 

I  believe  these  prize  papers  will  prove  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  successful 
competitors,  but  to  all  who  strive  for  success.  I  believe  that,  as  advance  is 
only  secured  by  endeavor,  this  Department,  individually  and  collectively,  has 
received,  and  will  receive,  an  impetus  from  these  Institute  classes,  whose 
momentum  may  not  be  measured,  outactiug  time  and  enriching  eternity. 
Very  respectfully, 

AURELIA  GRIFFITH. 
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DISTRICTING    THE    CITY. 

The  feeling  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  deeply- 
interested  in  our  public  schools,  that  the  city  should  be  districted. 

Under  the  present  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  parents  are  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  any 
school  they  may  choose;  this,  however,  is  not  true.  I  have 
known  many  cases  where  children  were  not  received  in  schools 
most  convenient  for  them,  because  the  places  were  taken  by  more 
desirable  pupils  from  a  distance.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
Principals  to  compel  the  parents  of  unruly  children  to  take  trans- 
fers to  less  favored  schools,  and  the  Principals  of  the  latter  are 
obliged,  because  their  benches  are  not  rilled,  to  take  all  who 
apply.  Some  Principals  select  the  children  who  may  attend 
their  schools,  and  who  will  not  receive  a  child  bearing  a  poor 
transfer.  Some  Principals  have  been  known  to  invite  children  to 
their  schools  promising  promotion  where  it  had  not  been  gained. 
Parents  have  been  called  upon  and  flattered  until  they  could 
plainly  see  the  advantages  of  one  school  over  another,  and  the 
necessity  for  change.  Again,  when  a  parent  finds  a  Principal  or 
teacher  whom  he  considers  unworthy,  or  one  who  will  not  pro- 
mote his  child  in  accordance  with  his  own  views — no  complaint 
is  made  to  those  who  should  hear  it — the  wrong  is  not  righted — 
he  simply  gets  a  transfer,  and  leaves  his  neighbor's  child  to 
endure  what  his  escaped.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
schools,  the  subject  of  transfers  without  good  cause  has  been  a 
source  of  constant  complaint,  and  one  that  has  occasioned  much 
ill-feeling  and  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
Principals  and  teachers. 

The  feeling  that  certain  schools  are  greatly  superior  to  others  is 
shared  by  the  children  to  such  an  extent  that  much  dissatisfaction 
and  unhappiness  is  created  in  the  minds  of  many  whose  parents  do 
not  sufficiently  interest  themselves  in  the  schools.  It  appears  a 
grievous  misfortune  to  some  that  they  have  not  the  car-tickets 
and  fine  dresses  which  enable  their  next  door  neighbors  to  attend 
a  school  which,  they  are  assured,  is  much  nicer  than  theirs.  I 
am  quite  certain  of  my  position  when  I  assert  that  the  tendency 
of  all  this  is  to  establish  Select  Schools  and  a  feeling  of  caste— 
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a  tendency  which  should  be  deplored  by  every  good  American- 
citizen,  and  arrested  before  it  has  fixed  itself  upon  our  boasted 
system  of  Free  Schools. 

A  good  school  is  made  up  of  three  essentials,  viz:  good  chil- 
dren, good  teachers  and  good  accommodations.  The  first  is 
abundantly  and  about  equally  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  second  and  third  requisites  are  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  if  on  account  of  these  the  schools  are 
not  all  equally  good,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  make 
them  so.  The  best  teachers  should  not  be  collected  in  a  few 
schools,  as  many  seem  to  suppose  they  are,  but  scattered  over 
the  city,  that  they  may  act  as  leaven  for  the  Department.  In 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  are  pupils  from  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Black  Point  and  the  Mission.  The  Broadway  Grammar 
School,  which  is  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street,  has  in  attend- 
ance children  whose  home  is  on  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  Fifth 
streets,  others  who  live  on  Howard  and  Eleventh  streets,  and 
still  others  on  Chattanooga  and  Twenty-third  streets. 

The  Denman  Grammar,  situated  corner  Bush  and  Taylor 
streets,  enrolls  pupils  from  the  remotest  ends  of  the  city,  some 
of  them  traveling  four  and  five  miles  daily. 

I  hold  if  the  teachers  in  schools  near  the  homes  of  these  chil- 
dren are  not  competent  to  take  charge  of  them,  they  and  not  the 
children  should  be  removed.  Each  school  should  have  the 
attendance  of  the  best  children,  and  the  united  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  its  neighborhood. 

I  believe  San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  of  its  size  in  the 
Union  where  this  "go  as  you  please"  privilege  is  allowed.  For 
the  sake  of  common  education  I  hope  it  may  not  long  exist  here. 

District  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  residence  of  the  school 
children.  If  it  be  found  that  the  Department  owns  property 
where  it  is  not  needed,  it  can  be  disposed  of,  and  the  new 
buildings  reared  where  the  population  demands  them.  The 
sooner  this  is  done,  the  better. 

Were  such  a  plan  adopted,  a  few  teachers  might,  for  a  time,  suf- 
fer inconvenience,  but  their  work  could  be  more  properly  equal- 
ized. At  present  a  teacher  in  one  part  of  the  city  is  paid  a  certain 
salary  and  has  fifty-four  pupils  ;  in  another  part  she  would  get 
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the  same  salary  for  teaching  thirty-five,  and  in  yet  another  the 
same  and  be  given  sixty-five  or  even  seventy  pupils — all  three 
classes  being  the  same  grade.  This  is  not  a  proper  state  of  things 
in  a  school  department  like  ours.  The  crowded  and  most  popular 
schools  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best. 

Our  present  system  doubtless  has  some  advantages,  and  its 
overthrow  will  meet  with  strong  opposition,  especially  from  that 
class  of  parents  whose  children  may  now,  on  the  merest  trifle  or 
whim,  remove  to  any  school  in  the  city.  Such,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, will  consider  themselves,  and  their  personal  pleasure, 
rather  than  take  the  broad  and  unselfish  ground  of  "  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number." 

COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

The  Common  School  system  of  our  country  has  survived  crit- 
icism, censure  and  misrepresentation.  Its  friends  have  stood  by 
it,  sustained  it,  promoted  it  and  protected  it.  Its  main  support 
has  been  found  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  so  far  as  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  social  prestige  is  concerned.  The  current  assaults 
on  higher  education  and  the  animosity  to  free  schools  occasion- 
ally expressed  in  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  constitute  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  schools.  Attacks  of  this  character  have 
been  resisted  since  the  door  of  the  first  common  school  was 
opened  to  the  common  people.  The  upper  classes — so-called, 
usually  to  distinguish  the  idlers  who  have  inherited  wealth  from 
the  toilers  who  are  seeking  to  lift  themselves  above  the  necessity 
of  hard  labor — have  generally  fought  against  universal  educa- 
tion. In  more  countries  and  in  more  generations  than  one,  the 
school  master  has  been  held  in  derision  and  the  free  school 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  reproach. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  some  people  that  the  poor  should  be 
advanced  beyond  a  menial  position  in  life.  History  tells  of  a 
few  men  of  noble  birth  and  ample  fortune  who  pushed  aside  the 
privileges  of  caste  and  gave  their  energies  and  example  to  the 
cause  of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  isolated,  however.  Somehow  it  is  destiny  that  the  com- 
mon people  shall  struggle  and  aspire  through  adversity  to  reach 
the  even  ground  whereon  their  children  shall  stand  on  terms  of 
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intellectual   equality    with  the  children  of  their  more  favored 
neighbors. 

Everything   accomplished  so   far  has  been  gained  by  gradua 
progress.     The  barriers  of  prejudice  have  always  been  strong, 
and  will  so  continue.     The  friends  of  education  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  must  stand  together,  and  if  they  cannot  get  all  they 
want,  let  them  take  as  much  as  they  can  get. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  some  sections  of  the  Union,  the  public 
school  was  scorned  by  the  rich  families — it  was  only  the  poor 
and  the  "  no-accounts"  who  attended,  and  they  were  even  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  small  tuition  fee  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  and  a 
contribution  to  the  State.  By  degrees  the  obligation  of  the 
commonwealth  to  give  children  instruction  in  the  primary 
branches  became  recognized,  and  following  this  recognition  the 
radicals  in  the  cause  demanded  that  the  State  should  do  more — 
that  it  should  open  the  doors  of  the  school-house,  without  money 
and  without  price,  to  give  all  who  desired  to  enter,  education 
not  inferior  to  that  imparted  in  the  best  select  schools. 

It  would  not  be  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  opposition  to 
high  schools,  which  frequently  crops  out,  arises  wholly  from 
prejudice.  Well-meaning,  and  in  some  respects  progressive  men 
of  strong  individuality  and  positive  convictions,  attack  the 
schools.  They  are  at  least  honest  in  the  belief  that  the  Creator 
intended  that  some  men  and  women  should  be  "  bearers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  and  that  education  would  lift  certain 
grades  of  boys  and  girls  above  their  natural  station.  They  con- 
scientiously believe  that  if  all  the  people  were  educated  there 
would  be  no  mechanics,  no  artisans,  no  farmers  or  laborers,  no 
painters  or  plumbers,  no  milliners  or  dressmakers,  and  nothing 
in  all  the  world  but  the  lofty  and  labor-despising,  who  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  labor  was  degrading.  Persons  who  take 
this  view  form  conclusions  hastily  from  mere  surface  observation. 
They  refuse  to  study  the  subject,  and  therefore  do  not  compre- 
hend that  the  greatest  prosperity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
widest  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Higher  education  of  the 
right  kind  teaches  the  young  man  that  it  is  just  as  honorable  to 
sell  fish  in  the  market  place  as  to  count  cash  in  the  banking 
bouse.     Ignorance  and  prejudice  take  the  contrary  view.     The 
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broader-minded  now  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  intel- 
ligence is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State — that  schools  cost  less 
than  the  jails — that  an  army  of  school  teachers  is  a  better  guar- 
antee of  peace  and  protection  than  an  army  of  policemen. 
Ignorant  masses,  when  crushed  and  oppressed  beyond  human 
endurance,  revolt,  and  the  revolution  is  marked  by  bloodshed, 
carnage  and  plunder.  Masses  of  educated  people  appeal  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  their  followers,  and  overthrow  dynasties 
by  the  divine  force  of  intellect.  Some  may  imagine  that  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  to  maintain  schools  is  a  gift  to  the  children 
of  others,  but  the  clear  and  solid  truth — the  cold  and  irresistible 
logic — is  that  it  is  no  gift  or  bounty,  but  a  purchase  of  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  and  property  at  the  lowest  price  it  can  be 
obtained  in  this  world. 

If  a  little  education  is  good,  a  little  more  is  better.  The  intel- 
ligence of  a  community  is  a  barometer  of  its  prosperity.  Take 
one  glance  over  the  country  and  see  what  the  free  schools  have 
done;  wherever  they  are  most  liberally  sustained  there  will  be 
found  the  best  state  of  society.  If  the  men  who  resist  taxation 
for  advanced  education  of  the  youth  should  carry  their  con- 
victions of  resistance  to  the  logical  outcome,  they  would  retro- 
gade  step  by  step  until  they  proclaimed  it  robbery  to  levy  a  tax 
on  one  man  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  child  of  his  neighbor- 
It  would  require  only  a  few  more  backward  steps  to  reach  that 
position  described  by  Ingersoll,  where  the  head  of  the  family 
emerges  from  his  cave  in  the  morning  to  kill  a  snake  for 
breakfast. 

School  Directors,  School  Superintendents  and  School  teachers 
may  in  some  measure  be  responsible  for  the  apparent  reaction 
against  a  liberal  support  of  the  schools.  A  broad  gauged  man, 
commenting  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  said:  "  It  is  not  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  that  people  object  to  paying 
for,  but  it  is  the  extravagant  diffusion  of  useless  instruction."  Ob- 
jection is  also  advanced  to  the  admission  to  the  high  schools  of 
girls  and  boys  who  have  simply  acquired  enough  knowledge  to 
pass  a  parrot-like  examination.  There  should  be  more  discrim- 
nation  in  this  respect,  and  the  basis  of  a'dmission  should 
be  actual  merit  without  regard  to  wealth  or  station. 
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The  real  friends  of  the  common  school  system  should  not 
allow  side  issues,  such  as  textbooks  and  appointments, to  divide 
them.  They  should  secure  the  strength  which  unity  gives, 
especially  when  the  press  is  divided,  the  pulpit  apathetic  if  not 
hostile,  and  the  tax-payers  complaining  of  extravagance.  Less 
money  should  be  expended  for  gilt-edged  furniture  and  orna- 
mental school  houses.  Fewer  changes  of  text  books  should  be 
made,  and  the  burdens  on  parents  made  as  light  as  possible. 

If  the  common  school  could  be  judged  by  results  already  ac- 
complished, it  would  have  no  enemies;  but  it  happens,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  that  it  is  judged  by  immediate  observation. 
The  work  of  the  school  survives  the  teacher.  This  is  not  the  age 
of  retrospection.  People  make  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents. 
If  it  costs  more  in  California  to  educate  a  child  than  it  does  in 
Arkansas,  something  is  supposed  to  be  wrong.  The  man  who 
pays  the  tax  imagines  that  he  is  robbed.  Even  the  intelligent 
man  may  form  the  conclusion.  The  ignorant  rich  are  not  sup- 
posed to  think.  They  hold  that  all  common  people  should  be 
degraded  and  forced  to  eat  grass  in  the  fields  as  the  people  did 
in  that  era  which  preceded  the  French  revolution. 

.   MUSIC    IN    THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

In  the  study  of  music,  very  much  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
work  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  in  co-operation  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  Music,  Miss  Marie  Withrow, 
and  the  fact  fully  demonstrated  that  music  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  art  and  science  can  be  best  taught  by  a  process  sim- 
ilar to  the  Pestalozzian. 

Circulars  designating  the  work  for  each  month  were  issued, 
and  the  uniformity  thus  gained  has  been  valuable,  while  the 
classes  have  been  placed,  irrespective  of  grade,  at  a  point  in 
music  within  their  knowledge  and  confidence  and  led  to  ask  for 
new  things — signs  and  terms — through  new  necessities.  This 
in  sight-reading  has  been  attended  with  wonderful  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  America  will 
be  as  thoroughly  musical  as  the  Old  World,  and  to  have  this 
true  the  children  must  learn  to  love  it.     Besides  being  a  natural 
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outbreak  of  exuberant  spirits,  the  mental  discipline  is  great,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  a  thoughtful  person  to  notice  how  much  of 
mathematics,  reading,  spelling,  even  geography,  history  and 
mythology,  can  be  combined  in  a  music  lesson  well  prepared. 
The  vocal  exercise  in  our  schools  is  not  only  a  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, but  one  of  the  most  excellent  forms  of  hygienic  exercise. 
The  words  are  not  only  studies  for  proper  and  careful  enuncia- 
tion, but  maxims  never  to  be  forgotten — awakening  fresh 
thoughts  in  their  young  minds  and  unconsciously  kindling  the 
soul  to  a  higher  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  in 
conduct,  impressing  life-long  lessons.  The  two  and  three-part 
songs  are  beautiful  to  listen  to — an  education  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  ear.  With  such  an  array  of  beautiful  words  for  children 
as  our  poets  now  give  us,  set  to  such  good  music,  all  the  affec- 
tions, personal,  sympathetic  and  religious,  can  be  appealed  to, 
and  what  opportunities  for  moral  lessons  are  hidden  in  every 
exercise!  Listen  to  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  "Abide  with  Me,"  or  a  thousand  others  learned  in  child- 
hood. How  they  touch  the  tender  chords  of  love,  courage,  or 
hope,  and  gliding  into  the  heart,  thrill  and  fill  its  inmost  recesses 
with  something  of  the  radiance  and  content  of  a  better  and 
spiritual  world.  Why  does  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches  "  send  the 
Swiss  soldier  home,  a  deserter,  for  one  sight  of  his  loved  ones? 
Why  are  we  made  wild  with  enthusiasm  or  melted  to  tears 
before  a  combination  of  sounds?  Since  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  music  influences  thousands  of  lives — give  us  good  music — 
give  us  your  best,  and  as  a  crown  of  laurel  was  given  at  the 
Olympian  games  to  the  best  performer  on  the  lyre,  so  let  there 
be  now  a  systematic  fostering  of  the  art,  and  encouragement  to 
all  who  will  aim  to  be  its  best  interpreters  in  children  or  in 
teachers. 

SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

In  this  age  of  enlightenment  it  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  find  it  necessary  to  advocate  such  secondary  education  as 
is  afforded  by  our  High  Schools;  yet,  the  outcries  constantly 
dinned  in  our  ears  by  many  of  our  fellow- citizens,  and  articles 
in  seme  of  our  leading  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  astonishing 
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an  intelligent  reading  public,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
defense  of  our  High  Schools.  There  are  various  classes  of  per- 
sons who  oppose  higher  education  in  our  public  schools,  each 
class  instigated  by  a  petty  motive  that  would  have  little  influence 
on  the  general  public,  but  all  uniting  their  efforts  at  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  our  public  school  system  in  urging  retrench- 
ment, such  retrenchment  to  begin  with,  doing  "away  with  our 
High  Schools.  We  might  concede  their  right  to  effect  retrench- 
ment, were  this  to  save  out  citizens  from  undue  taxation,  but 
who  can  prove  by  the  actual  rate  of  taxes  that,  when  a  cut  in  the 
school  appropriation  is  made,  a  like  reduction  appears  in  the  tax 
rate?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  real  object  is  not  retrenchment 
in  our  city  government,  but  to  cut  off  the  opportunities  of  sec- 
ondary education  for  the  masses. 

Among  the  most  powerful  opponents  to  our  entire  public 
school  system,  is  the  aristocracy  founded  on  wealth.  It  is  chiefly 
from  them  that  this  hue  and  cry  of  too  much  education  for  the 
masses  emanates.  This  class  is  indignant  to  find  that  John,  the 
poor  carpenter's  son,  has  as  good  an  opportunity  of  education  as 
John,  the  son  of  the  rich  ci-devant  carpenter.  His  idea  is  to 
establish  a  social  barrier  more  powerful  even  than  wealth,  and 
what  can  he  find  like  the  want  of  education  in  the  common 
people  to  accomplish  this  end!  He  contrasts,  too,  the  super- 
ficial accomplishments,  acquired  at  fashionable  private  institu- 
tions by  his  boys  and  girls,  with  the  substantial  development  of 
our  High  School  pupils.  Geo.  Hicks,  in  his  essay  on  The  Public 
School  System,  says:  <;If  there  be  a  tendency  to  form  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  the  public  school  system,  including  its  high 
schools,  will  serve  as  a  check  to  keep  the  influence  of  such  an 
aristocracy  within  safe  limits." 

In  young  cities  like  our  own,  society  is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
kaleidoscopical  in  its  formation;  yet,  however  subject  to  change, 
we  see  a  growing  tendency  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
similar  to  that  so  long  regnant  in  the  South,  and  to  the  more 
recent,  but  very  powerful  one  of  the  East — aristocracies  that 
despise  labor  and  the  laboring  classes.  This  state  of  affairs  per- 
mitted to  exist,  will  result  in  a  division  of  society  into  two  classes, 
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a  wealthy,  and  a  laboring  class;  luxury  and  idleness  will  degen- 
erate the  former,  oppression  and  ignorance  the  latter. 

An  aristocracy  of  any  kind  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism:  then  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  educate  the 
children,  as  there  is  no  means  of  giving  our  youths  and  maidens 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  use  and  ends  of  freedom,  like  a 
liberal  education.  Aristotle  says,  "All  who  have  meditated  on 
the  art  of  governing  mankind  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate 
of  empires  depends  on  the  education  of  children." 

In  our  High  Schools  are  gathered  children  from  all  parts  of 
our  city,  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  from  all  nationalities 
here  represented;  their  minds  operate  on  one  another,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  skillful  teachers,  develop  a  free,  liberal 
spirit  impossible  to  be  attained  under  any  other  circumstances. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  recent  speech,  urging  the  founding  of 
a  free  Royal  College  of  Music,  said:  ".A  union  of  different 
classes  in  a  common  and  elevating  pursuit  is  the  best  mode  of 
binding  in  one  tie  of  common  enthusiasm,  the  different  grades 
of  society,  varying  alike  in  wealth  and  social  influence.  Each 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  other,  and  this  learning  is  best 
acquired  in  an  institution  where  all  meet  on  common  grounds 
and  on  a  footing  of  artistic  equality." 

If  we  turn  to  the  reports  on  education  from  contemporary 
nations,  we  find  that  our  provision  for  secondary  education  is  far 
more  limited  than  in  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  in  his  article  on  National  Aid  to  Education,  says: 
"While  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  is  pouring  out  millions  in 
the  rivalry  of  her  systems  of  schools,  shall  we  stand  still  to  be 
swamped  in  the  surf  that  rolls  from  her  shores  ?  To-day  we  are 
hardly  abreast  with  England,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  charac- 
ter and  resources  of  our  schools.  *  *  *  The  day  is  not  distant, 
I  trust,  when  both  the  North  and  the  South  will  learn  that  the 
rivalries  of  labor  and  trade,  and  the  emulations  of  literature  and 
science,  are  more  profitable  than  the  squabbles  of  politics,  or  of 
old  fires  that  ought  to  be  dead.  Let  us  unite  in  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  making  our  country  foremost  in  the  march  of  intelli- 
gence, foremost  in  dignity  of  power,  and  foremost  in  the  purity 
of  its  civilization." 
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And  shall  we  of  the  glorious  West  ignoie  the  example  set  us 
by  our  mother  States  of  the  East,  and  instead  of  proving  that 
"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  make  a  new 
record  and  say,  the  light  fades  with  the  setting  sun?  No!  There 
is  yet  too  much  that  is  truly  noble  in  our  people,  too  much 
intelligence  gone  forth  to  make  our  State — nay,  our  City — equal, 
at  least,  in  all  the  great  aims  of  a  great  people  to  any  of  our 
sisters!  Time  which  worketh  change  must  uproot  this  evil  in  our 
midst.  We  have  no  need,  with  all  our  great  advantages  of 
climate,  soil,  and  rich  inheritance  of  nature,  to  curb  the  minds 
of  our  youth  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  We  are  freemen,  and 
have  a  right  to  demand  advantages  for  the  support  of  which  we 
all  contribute,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

The  most  energetic  business  men  are  finding  out  that  a  better 
class  of  work  is  done  by  the  educated  than  the  ignorant  work- 
man, and  happily  we  find  them  on  our  side  strongly  advocating 
education  to  all,  with  the  advantages  of  secondary  education  for 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves. 

We  see  that  among  the  first  evidences  of  a  people  freeing 
itself  from  despotism  is  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  The 
great  struggle  in  Russia  is  a  good  example.  They  are  now 
wrestling  with  the  problem  long  ago  settled  by  the  independent 
freemen  of  the  United  States,  that  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty 
is  free  and  unlimited  education ! 

Our  greatest  statesmen,  our  greatest  philosophers,  and  our 
authorities  on  political  economy  are  all  of  one  voice  in  proclaim- 
ing the  value  of  an  educated  people,  and  all  are  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  "  Where  education  is  neglected,  it  is  hurtful  to 
the  State." 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Considering  the  great  reductions  which  your  Honorable  Body 
were  obliged  to  make  in  the  estimates  submitted  to  you  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  City  Government,  the 
School  Department  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  treated  it. 

The   liberal  manner   in  which  the  various  Boards  of  Super- 
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visors,  with  one  exception — your  immediate  predecessors — have 
provided  for  the  support  of  public  education  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  San  Francisco  may  well  be  proud  of  her  Public 
Schools;  all  the  elements  required  for  their  success  exist.  An 
abiding  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  a  generous  support  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  an  economical  expenditure  of  the 
School  Fund  by  the  Board  of  Education,  faithful,  intelligent,  and 
untiring  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  a  bright  and  robust 
class  of  children,  all  tend  to  give  our  Public  Schools  that  success 
and  efficiency  for  which  they  are  noted.  There  is  no  city  of 
equal  size  in  the  United  States  in  which  private  schools  are  so 
poorly  patronized  as  in  San  Francisco.  This  is  owing  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Public  Schools  and  the  superior  facilities  offered 
for  the  education  of  our  children.  San  Francisco,  in  the  matter 
of  public  education,  is  second  to  no  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  the  States  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  that  Boston  does  in  New  England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  Honorable  Body  could  not  have 
seen  your  way  clear  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
school  buildings,  as  the  department  is  much  in  need  of  new 
buildings  in  some  portions  of  the  city.  The  fault  is  not  yours, 
as  you  were  compelled  to  keep  the  rate  of  taxation  within  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

At  the  rate  in  which  the  city  is  growing,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ought  to  be  expended 
for  new  buildings  to  give  the  proper  accommodations  to  the 
children  who  are  entitled  to  attend  school.  Some  of  the  old 
buildings  ought  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones,  as  they  are  unfit 
for  occupancy,  notably  the  Spring  Valley  Primary,  the  Jackson 
street  Primary,  the  Hayes  Valley  Primary,  and  the  Powell  street 
Primary. 

The  money  annually  expended  to  maintain  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  modern  nations  would  more  than  pay  for  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  world.  One  may  gain  an  idea  of  the 
immense  annual  outlay  for  war  footings  from  the  following 
figures  compiled  from  recent  official  estimates.  In  most  cases 
the   national   debts   are  incurred  to  meet  expenditures  for  war. 
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NAME. 


United  States 

Debt  of  States  and  Territories. 


France 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Italy 

Spain , 

Russia 


Austria 

Hungary. 


Germany  (States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire)   


Population. 


50,152,866 


37,405,793 
35,246,560 
28,437,091 
16,800,000 
85,426,142 
37,754,972 


45,238,829 


336,462,253 


Annual 
Expense  of 

Army 
and  Navy.- 


845,263,121 


149,317,000 

132,940,440 

50,087,048 

33,631,200 

187,554,661 

64,556,218 


103,766,724 


§767,116,412 


National  Debt. 


778,285,340 
800,000,000 

845,290,164 

720,525,869 

889,073,925 

472,996,615 

478,080,000 

855,870,896 
210,056,000 

377,001,006 


§19,427,179,815 


Amounts  expended  by  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Portugal, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Brazil,  Argentine  Confederation, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam,  and  Austral- 
asia would  add  many  millions  to  the  foregoing. 

When  universal  intelligence  prevails,  nations  will  no  longer 
resort  to  force  of  arms  in  the  settlement  of  questions  involving 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  resources  of  the  country  will  not 
be  exhausted  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  vast  standing  armies. 
The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer  and  the  professional  man, 
will  not  be  taxed  to  perpetuate  military  glory.  Blood  and  treas- 
ure will  not  flow  until  the  best  of  the  former  and  all  of  the  latter 
are  drained.  Peace  follows  the  dissemination  of  learning  as 
surely  as  prosperity  follows  peace. 

Educated  men  in  high  places,  sustained  by  learned  masses  of 
educated  men  behind  them,  will  in  the  future  find  their  greatest 
triumphs  in  the  adjustment  of  differences  by  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations. It  is  an  old  proverb  "  That  Peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  War."  We  owe  the  comforts  of  life,  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  the  means  of  alleviating  physical  distress 
to  the  work,  the  invention,  and  discoveries  of  educated  men. 
Science  applied  to  the  invention  of  machinery,  has  diminished 
the  hours  of  labor  and  relieved  the  poorest  worker   of   much  of 
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the  drudgery  which  was  formerly  borne.  The  shell-backs  of 
this  age,  however,  who  would  stint  the  schools  would  also  abol- 
ish the  use  of  steam  in  order  to  supply  hand  labor  in  driving 
horses  and  making  harness.  They  would  abolish  gas  and  elec- 
tricity to  give  men  employment  in  manufacturing  tallow  candles 
by  hand.  Discoveries  in  medical  science  prolong  human  life 
and  minister  in  many  ways  to  the  happiness  of  our  existence. 
The  good*jattained  in  this  respect  may  be  fairly  credited  to  the 
work  of  learned  men,  and  it  is  too  great  and  sacred  to  be  meas- 
ured by  dollars  and  cents.  Learning  is  something  that  the 
people,  for  their  own  good  cannot  have  too  much  of,  and 
there  is  no  better  place  to  get  it  than  the  Public  Schools. 
Education  is  the  companion  of  peace.  It  gains  by  appeal  to 
human  reason  and  conscience,  that  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  expenditure 
of  rich  treasures.  The  educated  help  each  other.  The  ignorant 
destroy  one  another.  Tracing  the  history  of  the  world  from 
ancient  times  until  the  present  era,  it  will  be  found  that  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism  go  hand  in  hand.  Where  there  is  the  least 
education  there  will  be  found  the  most  misery,  squalor,  crime 
and  brutality.  Education  is  the  strength  of  government — even 
in  war  the  intelligent  minority  conquers  the  ignorant  majority. 
Arguments  invincible  could  be  multiplied  into  volumes  to 
show  that  money  expended  in  support  of  educational  institutions 
could  not  be  more  wisely  invested.  It  is  now,  and  has  for  cen- 
turies been  the  calm,  deliberate  and  far-seeing  judgment  of 
eminent  men  that  the  happiness  of  the  masses,  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  the  permanence  of  government  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  people,  rest  mainly  on  a  foundation  of  intelligence. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  profession  of  school  teach- 
ing is  gradually  enlisting  in  its  ranks  the  brightest,  best,  and 
most  useful  men  and  women  of  the  age.  It  gives  work  and 
scope  for  those  who  aim  to  advance  our  country  to  the  highest 
place  of  intellectual  eminence.  The  masses,  ever  slow  to  appre- 
ciate work,  the  results  of  which  are  not  immediately  disclosed, 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  profession  of  the  school  teacher 
as  the  worthiest  of  the  worthy,  and  it  may  be  said  truly  that 
there  is  glory  enough  in  the  work  to   reach  from   the   humblest 
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school  house  in  the  remotest    mining  camp  to  the  presidency 
of  the  highest  university. 

When  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  common  schools  of  the 
country  is  considered  as  an  argument  against  the  system  of  giv- 
ing every  child  an  education,  the  criticism  reaches  a  low  plane. 
At  first  glance  one  may  say  that  too  much  money  is  used,  but 
the  impression  springs  from  superficial  observation.  We  are 
not  educating  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  for  the  next  and 
succeeding  generations.  We  are  to-day,  however,  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  investments  made  a  half  a  century  ago  by  our  ances- 
tors, who  then  laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of  a  great 
and  enduring  system  of  common  education.  It  costs  the  tax- 
payers some  money  to  build  school-houses  and  pay  school- 
teachers, and  the  old  fogies  no  doubt  growled  about  the 
expense,' but  the  money  was  placed  where  it  did  good  beyond 
calculation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  your  Honorable  Body  will  take  into 
consideration  the  intimate  and  vital  relations  which  the  schools 
bear  to  all  classes  of  our  people.  You  will  find  the  graduates  of 
our  schools  working  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  pursuing 
all  professions.  One  cause  of  the  great  advancement  of  the 
mechanic  arts  in  this  age  over  the  past,  is  the  superior  in- 
telligence of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  statement  that  the  graduates  of  our  public  schools  despise 
labor  is  untrue,  and  shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  person  making  it.  Surely  a  man  who  has  been  taught 
habits  of  thought,  who  thinks  before  he  acts,  who  governs  his 
actions  by  his  intelligence,  will  make  a  better  citizen  in  whatever 
walk  of  life  he  may  be,  than  the  man  whose  mind  has  not  been 
cultivated,  and  whose  actions  are  governed  by  the  fancy  of  the 
moment.  The  intelligent  mechanic  and  day  laborer  will  per- 
form more  and  better  work  in  a  day  than  the  ignorant.  The 
intelligent  farmer  will  secure  better  crops,  and  have  a  more 
valuable  farm,  and  add  more  to  the  nation's  wealth,  than  the 
ignorant.  The  intelligent  herdsman  will  have  better  and  more 
productive  flocks  than  the  ignorant. 

The  intelligent  manufacturer  will  make  a  better,  and  hence 
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more  desirable  article,  with  less  expenditure  of  labor  and  money 
than  the  ignorant.  In  short,  intelligence  is  the  key  note  not 
only  to  individual  success  and  happiness,  but  also  to  national 
prosperity  and  advancement,  and  the  protection  of  individual 
liberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  failures  in  life  can  be  ascribed 
to  ignorance;  and  from  this  same  source  arise  nearly  all  the 
miseries  and  physical  sufferings  which  afflict  mankind.  The  re- 
cords of  our  prisons  show  that  crime  is  the  concomitant  of  ig- 
norance. In  public  tumults  and  riots,  where  the  laws  are 
violated,  and  property  and  lives  destroyed,  the  most  ignorant 
are  found  to  be  the  most  active,  and  blindly  follow  their  leaders 
in  the  work  of  destruction. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  be  educated.  It  is  right 
and  just  that  the  property  of  the  State  be  made  to  educate  the 
people  of  the  State.  Property  and  individual  rights  have  no 
better  safeguards  and  security  than  an.  educated  people. 

Many  of  our  rich  men,  notably  owners  of  real  estate,  object  to 
being  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  active  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  school  fund, 
thereby  crippling  the  schools.  They  are  laboring  under  a  serious 
mistake.  If  their  ideas  were  to  prevail  the  United  States  would 
soon  become  Mexicanized,  and  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
individual  would  exist  only  in  theory. 

I  urge  upon  you  to  thrown  around  the  schools  every  safeguard 
and  protection.  Support  them  liberally,  and  they  will  return  to 
the  city,  the  State  and  the  Nation,  one  hundred-fold  more  than 
tney  cost,  by  producing  an  intelligent  class  of  citizens. 

You  ought  to  protect  securely  the  interests  of  the  faithful 
teachers  in  the  schools.  As  a  class  they  are  doing  more  for  the 
State  than  any  other  equal  number  of  people.  They  are  in- 
telligent and  faithful  workers.  They  each  stand  in  loco  parentis 
to  fifty  or  sixty  children,  whose  minds  they  develop  and  store 
with  useful  knowledge.  You  cannot  honor  them  too  highly,  nor 
pay  them  too  liberally. 
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"When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is 
pleasant  unto  thy  soul: 

"Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee: 

"  To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil  man,  from  the  man 
that  speaketh  froward  things: 

"  Who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
darkness : 

"Who  rejoice  to  do  evil,  and  delight  in  the  frowardness  of 
the'wicked : 

"Whose  ways  are  crooked,  and  they  froward  in  their  paths." 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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RULES  OF  THE    BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


ORGANIZATION. 

ELECTION    OF   PRESIDENT. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year,  and  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  continue  for  one  year.  In  the  absence  of  a  President,  a  President 
pro  tern  shall  be  chosen,  who  shall  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
of  the  President. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  appoint,  during  the  month  of  December  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  following  Standing  Committees,  consist- 
ing of  three  or  more  members  each : 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

3.  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

4.  School  Houses  and  Sites. 

5.  Salaries. 

0.  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

7.  Judiciary. 

8.  Finance. 

9.  Printing. 

10.  Janitors, 

11.  Visiting. 

REGULAE    MEETINGS. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  First  and  Third 
Fridays  of  each  month,  when  the  roll  shall  be  called  and  the  Board  shall  imme- 
diately proceed  to  business,  or  adjourn.  The  hour  of  opening  the  sessions  of 
the  Board,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  October,  shall  be  eight  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  seven  and  a  half  o'clock,  P.  M. 

QUOBUM. 

Sec  4.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 
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POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the- 
meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  quorum,  shall  cause  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read.  If  a 
quorum  be  not  present  within  fifteen  minutes  past  the  regular  hour  for  meet- 
ing, the  Board  shall  stand  adjourned.  The  order  of  business  shall  be  as 
follows  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2.  Communications  and  Petitions. 

3.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4.  Appointment,  Election  and  Nomination  of  Teachers. 

5.  Report  of  Superintendent. 

6.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

POIXTS    OF   ORDER. 

•  Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  in  the  meetings  ;  he- 
may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  members,  and  shall  decide 
all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of  any 
member  regularly  seconded,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  in  order  until  the 
question  on  the  appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 

order  of  speaking. 

Sec.  7.  When  two  or  members  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  name  the  member  who  may  speak  first. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  declare  all  votes  ;  but  if  any  member  doubt 
the  vote,  the  President,  without  debate,  shall  require  the  members  Toting  to 
rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  shall  declare  the  result. 

COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE. 

Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  when  the  Board  goes  into> 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  at  any  other  time  he  may  call  any  member  to 
the  chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  meeting. 
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YEAS    AND    NAYS. 

Sec.  10.  The  President  shall,  at  the  request  of  one  member,  take  the  sense 
of  th$  Board  by  yeas  and  nays. 

ORDEK   OF    MOTIONS. 

Sec.  11.  All  questions  shall  be  stated  by  the  President  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion  shall  be  previous  in  its 
nature ;  except  that  in  naming  sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  and  the. 
longest  time  shall  be  put  first.  After  a  motion  is  seconded  and  stated  by  the 
President,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board,  unless  withdrawn  by 
consent  of  the  Board  before  a  decision  or  an  amendment. 

MOTION   TO    ADJOURN. 

Sec.  12.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to  adjourn  as  always  in 
order,  except  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or  when  a  question  has  been  put 
and  not  decided,  or  during  roll-call  ;  and  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  upon  the 
table,  to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

PREVIOUS   QUESTION. 

Sec.  13.  The  President  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the  following 
form  :  "  Shall  the  debate  now  cease  ?  "  and  all  debate  shall  be  suspended  until 
the  previous  question  shall  have  been  decided.  The  adoption  of  the  previous 
question  shall  put  an  end  to  all  debate  and  bring  the  Board  to  a  direct  vote 
upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  be  any,  in  their  regular  order,  and  then 
upon  the  main  question. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS. 

Sec.  14.  The  President  or  Superintendent  may,  and  at  the  written  request 
of  any  three  members,  the  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  ; 
but  no  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  on  shorter  notice  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat,  except  that  for  which  the 
meeting  shall  have  been  called. 

APPOINTMENT    OF   COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  15.  All  committees  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Board. 

PRESIDENT    EX-OFFICIO    MEMBEK    OF   CERTAIN    COMMITTEES. 

Sec   16.     The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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Classification,  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers, 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Janitors. 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MEMBERS. 

DUTIES   OF   MEMBERS   IN    DEBATE. 

Sec.  17.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak,  he  shall  riise  in  his  place, 
address  the  President,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question  under 
discussion. 

seven  votes  required  to  pass  any  measure. 

Sec.  IS.  No  measure  or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  passed  by  seven 
votes,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone,  to  postpone  to  a  definite  time, 
to  reconsider,  to  commit,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  amend,  or  the  previous  question. 

Sec.  19.  Every  member  shall  give  his  vote  when  a  cpiestion  is  put,  unless 
excused  by  the  Board  for  special  reasons  ;  and  the  question  of  excuse  shall  be 
decided  without  debate.  A  motion  to  excuse  can  only  be  made  before  the 
Board  divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  has  commenced. 

RULES   OF   DEBATE. 

Sec.  20,  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  subject, 
without  leave  of  the  Board,  unless  he  be  the  mover  or  proposer  of  the  matter  pen- 
ding, in  which  case  he  shall  be  permitted  to  reply  the  second  time,  but  not 
until  all  other  members  choosing  to  speak  shall  have  done  so. 

RECONSIDERATION" . 

Sec.  21.  No  member  who  did  not  vote  with  the  majority  shall  move  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote,  A  reconsideration  can  only  be  had  at  the  same  or 
first  subsequent  meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS   TO    BE    IN    WRITINC4. 

Sec.  22.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  with  the  name  of 
the  mover,  and  any  motion  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the  President 
direct,  or  any  member  request  it. 

RECORD   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE. 

Sec.  23.  Propositions  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  unless  carried, 
shall  not  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
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AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  24.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that  under 
consideration  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  an  amendment. 

ORDER   OF   MOTIONS. 

Sec.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  or  proposition  shall 
be  entertained,  except  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  to  a  given  day,  to  commit,  to 
amend,  to  substitute;  which  several  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  above  stated. 

VOTES   FOR   DISBURSEMENT   OF   MONEY   SHALL   BE   BY  YEAS   AND    NAYS. 

Sec.  26.  All  motions,  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  of  the  Board,  requiring 
the  disbursement  of  money,  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  vote 
registered. 

ELECTIONS    BY    BALLOT. 

Sec.  27.     All  elections  must  be  by  ballot. 

MOTIONS    COMMITTED. 

Sec  28.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed,  and  re-committed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

DIVISION    OF    A    QUESTION. 

Sec.  29  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a  question  when  it  is 
susceptible  of  division. 

readixc   ok  PAPERS. 

Sec.  30.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  is  objected 
to  by  any  member,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

THREE-FOURTH'S  VOTE  REQUIRED  to  SUSPEND  RULES  ok  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  31.     The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  shall  be  requisite  for 

the  suspension  of  any  rule  of  the  Board  or  regulation  of  the  schools. 

PARLIA  MKNTA  l:  Y   AUTHO  UITY. 

Sec.  32.  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  questions  arise  which  are  nut 
treated  of  above,  they  shall  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to   Robert's   "Rules  t>t' 

Order." 
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AMENDMENT  OR  REPEAL    OF    RULES. 


Sec.  33.  The  Rules  or  Regulations  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  nine  members,  notice 
thereof  having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting. 


DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE  OX  CLASSIFICATION. 

Sec.  34.  The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  the  classification 
of  all  schools,  and  the  promotions  of  classes  in  the  same,  and  shall  recommend 
to  the  Board  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  therein. 

They  shall  determine  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  pupils  shall  be 
promoted  from  one  grade  to  another,  and  shall  suj)ervise  and  direct  the 
examinations  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  of  the 
department. 

They  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  of  such  text  books  as  may 
be  needed  in  the  course  of  study. 

They  shall  determine  the  rank  of  all  assistant  teachers,  and  shall  recommend 
to  the  Board  all  promotions  of  such  assistant  teachers  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other, in  the  same  school,  and  no  such  promotions  shall  be  made  unless  the 
same  shall  have  been  recommended  by  this  committee. 

They  shall  receive  and  act  upon  all  reports  of  Principals  and  acting  Princi- 
pals with  regard  to  incompetent  teachers,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Board 
for  final  action. 

COMMITTEE  OX  RULES  AXD  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  35.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  take  into  careful 
consideration  every  proposition  presented  to  the  Board  to  repeal  or  to  amend 
any  rule,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  them,  and  shall  report  in 
writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  proposed  alteration. 

They  shall  attend  to  all  matters  of  discipline  referred  to  them  by  the  Board 
or  any  member  thereof  or  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  investigate  the  charges 
which  may  be  preferred  against  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  neglect  or 
violation  of  duty,  and  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Board  at  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any 
excuse  for  absence  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDEXTIALS  AXD  QUALIFICATIOXS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  36.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  shall 
take  under  consideration  all  nominations  of  teachers  made  in  open  Board. 
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They  shall  carefully  examine  into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of  such  nom- 
inees, and  report  to  the  Board  the  candidates  whom  they  consider  to  he  best 
qualified  to  fill  the  positions  for  which  the  nominations  were  made. 

They  shall  report  briefly  to  the  Board  the  reasons  for  their  recommendation, 
and  no  person  whose  fitness  for  a  position  as  teacher  has  not  been  considered 
by  this  Committee,  shall  be  eligible  to  election  to  any  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Department, 

They  shall  determine  the  number  of  substitute  teachers  that  may  be  needed 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  of  the  Department  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Board  for  their  action. 

COMMITTEE    ON     SCHOOL    HOUSES    AND    SITES. 

Sec.  37.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites  shall  exercise  a  gener- 
al supervision  over  the  school  houses  and  school  lots  of  the  Department. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  repairs,  and  shall  have  the  control  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  Carpenter's  Department.  The  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee shall  endorse  all  requisitions  for  material  to  be  used  in  said  dopartment. 

They  shall  communicate  such  information  in  regard  to  the  location,  erection 
and  alteration  of  school  buildings  and  the  repairs  thereof,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  act  upon  ;  and  they  shall  report  in  writing,  during 
the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  the  condition  of  all  school  property. 

They  shall  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  require  the  Secretary  to  adver- 
tise for  two  weeks  in  two  daily  papers,  having  the  largest  circulation  (one 
morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  repairs  or  additions  to 
school  houses,  and  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings;  and  shall  propose  plans 
and  written  specifications  therefor  to  the  Board.  All  such  proposals  shall  be 
received  by  the  Superintendent  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  opened 
at  that  meeting,  and  when  accepted,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  super> 
vise  the  contract  to  be  made  by  the  Board,  and  its  execution  reporting  any  de- 
viation therefrom  to  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SALARIES. 

Sec.  38.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall,  annually,  in  June,  report  a 
schedule  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  all  other  employees  of  the  Department, 
paid  monthly  by  the  Board,  said  schedule  to  commence  and  continue  in  opera- 
tion from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  following. 

COMMITTEE   ON    JUDICIARY. 

Sec.  39.  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  shall  examine  the  laws  and  report 
concerning  questions  of  law,  in  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    FURNITURE    AND    SUPPLIES. 

•Sec.  40.  The  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  they  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  the  same.  They  shall,  in  May  of  each  year,  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  to  advertise  for  two  weeks,  in  two  daily  papers  having  the  largest 
circulation  (one  morning  and  one  evening  paper),  for  sealed  proposals  for  sup- 
plying the  Department  with  whatever  stationery,  furniture,  fuel,  stoves  and 
other  articles  may  be  needed  by  the  schools,  or  by  the  Board,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  beginning  the  first  of  July  following. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

Sec.  41.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  audit  all  bills  against  the  School 
Fund.  All  demands,  except  the  current  monthly  expenses  of  salaries,  rents, 
water  and  bills  presented  under  written  contracts  Avith  the  Board,  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  person  presenting  the  bills.  All  bills  ami  demands  on  the 
School  Fund,  other  than  for  salaries,  rents  and  contracts,  shall  be  payable  two 
weeks  after  such  bills  shall  have  been  duly  approved  by  the  Committee  incurr- 
ing the  same. 

The  Committee  shall  annually,  in  July,  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  of  the  City  and  County  Treasurer. 

They  shall,  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  February  of  each  year,  report  to 
the  Board  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  current  annual  expenses  of  public  in- 
struction in  said  City  and  County,  specifying  the  amount  required  for  supplies 
furnished  to  pupils,  for  purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leasing  rooms  and 
buildings,  for  erecting  buildings,  and  for  furnishing,  fitting  up,  altering,  en- 
larging and  reparing  the  buildings  and  premises  under  their  charge,  for  the 
support  of  schools  which  shall  have  been  organized  since  the  last  annual  ap- 
portionment by  the  Board,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors,  clerks,  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  such  further  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  April  1st,  1872. 

They  shall  after  consultation  with  the  various  committees,  apportion  the 
amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  be  expended  by  each  committee  during 
the  Hscal  year,  and  report  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  each  month  the 
amount  remaining  unexpended  subject  to  use  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

committee  on  printing. 

Sec.  42.  The  Committee  on  Printing  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  print- 
ing ordered  by  the  Board,  and  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  advertise  for  two 
weeks  in  two  daily  papers  having  the  largest  circulation  (one  morning  and  one 
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evening  paper)  for  sealed  proposals  for  printing  blanks,  cards,  record  books, 
and  other  similar  supplies  of  the  Department. 

COMMITTEE    ON*    JANITOBS. 

Sec.  43.  The  Committee  on  Janitors  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  suitable 
persons  for  the  position  of  Janitors.  When  necessary,  the  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  or  suspend  janitors  temporarily,  and  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Board  for  approval  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

VISITING    COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  visit  the  schools 
of  this  department,  from  time  to  time,  and  note  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  general  management  of  the  different  schools.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of 
such  visits  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  this  Board, 
and  shall  report  any  cases  of  irregularity  to  the  Committee  on  Paxles  and  Regu- 
lations. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD  NECESSARY    TO    INCUR  EXPENSE  OVER   FIFTY   DOLLARS. 

Sec.  45.  No  Director  shall  incur  any  expense  against  the  Department  un- 
less authorized  by  the  Board;  provided,  that  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  re- 
pairs or  supplies,  on  the  application  of  any  Director,  or  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites,  or  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and 
Supplies,  shall  be  authorized  to  furnish  the  same  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars. 

TEACHERS—   EXAMINATION     OF     TEACHERS. 

Sec.  46.  All  teachers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  elected  (except  those 
holding  California  State  Normal  School  Diplomas,  and  graduates  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Normal  Class,  and  of  the  California  State  University  w hen  rec- 
commended  by  the  Faculty)  and  all  those  now  teaching  in  the  Department 
who  are' found  to  be  incompetent,  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  this  City  and  County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

No  certificates  shall  be  renewed  (except  those  hald  by  teachers  actively  em- 
ployed in  teaching)  without  a  re-examination. 

Second  grade  certificates  only  shall  be  granted  to  applicants  who  have  had 
less  than  two  years'  experience  as  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  second  grade  certificates,  applicants  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination,  and  to  receive  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
subjects  required  by  the  Mate  law  for  second  grade  certificates. 

After  having  taught  successfully  two  years,  the  bol< lers  of  San  Francisco 
second  grade  certificates  granted  subsequent  to  June,  L882,  shall  be  entitled  to 
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first  grade  Certificates  upon  passing  an  examination,  and  receiving  an  average 
of  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Algebra  (through  quadratics)  Physiology, 
Music,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Elementary  Physics  and  Science  of  Common 
Things,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education. 

After  four  years  of  successful  experience,  the  holders  of  San  Francisco  first 
grade  certificates,  granted  subsequent  to  June,  1882,  shall  be  entitled  to  High 
School  certificates  upon  passing  an  examination,  and  receiving  an  average  of  at 
least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Literature  (Taiue's) 
Baine's  Education,  and  any  two  of  the  following  subjects,  viz:  Botany,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  General  History,  and  Higher  Algebra. 

Holders  of  San  Francisco  certificates  of  any  grade  obtained  previous  to 
June,  1S82,  having  had  the  requisite  experience,  and  having  an  average  of  not 
less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined, 
shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  the  next  higher  grade  upon  passing  success- 
fully an  examination  in  the  additional  subjects  herein  required  for  certificates 
of  the  higher  grade. 

Applicants  who  are  the  holders  of  certificates  obtained  elsev.here,  having  had 
the  required  experience,  shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  any  grade  upon 
passing  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  certificates  of  that  grade 
and  the  grades  below. 

Graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  School,  the  San  Francisco  City 
Normal  School,  and  the  California  State  University,  when  recommended  by 
the  Faculty,  shall  be  entitled  to  second  grade  certificates,  on  application,  with- 
out examination. 


APPOINTMENTS  PROMOTIONS  AND  TRANSFERS  OF  TEACHERS. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Sec.  47.  Original  appointments  as  teacher  s  shall  be  made  to  the  substitute 
class  only,  and  the  entire  period  c»f  service  in  the  substitute  class  shall  be  one 
of  probation. 

Appointments  to  the  regular  force  of  teachers  shall  be  made  from  the  sub- 
stitute class,  and  the  first  six  months'  service  on  the  regular  force  shall  be 
probationary. 

Upon  a  report  of  inefficiency  by  the  Committee  on  Classification,  a  proba- 
tioner may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Department  at  any  time. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  probationary  term  of  six  months  on  the  regular 
force,  the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  report  to  the  Board  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  probationer,  whereupon  the  Board  shall  confirm  or  annul  the  ap- 
pointment, according  as  the  report  is  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Each  Director  may  nominate  one  candidate  for  each  vacancy  in  the  substitute 
class  or  in  the  regular  force  of  teachers,  aud  all  nominations  for  all  appoint- 
ments, whether  to  the  substitute  class  or  to  the  regular  force  of  teachers,  shall 
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be  made  in  open  Board  at  a  regular  meeting.  All  nominations  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  qiialihcatu  ns  of  Teachers,  who  shall  re- 
port at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
several  candidates,  and  shall  recommend  one  or  more  for  each  vacancy;  where- 
upon the  Board  shall  proceed  to  elect,  by  ballot,  one  of  the  candidates  so  rec- 
ommended to  rill  each  vacancy. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Vacancies  in  all  grades  (except  the  lowest)  occurring  in  any  school,  shall  be 
filled  by  promotion  of  the  senior  teacher  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  same 
school,  provided  said  teacher  is  qualified  for  the  higher  position. 

Whenever  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  any  school  becomes  vacant,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  that  school  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion whether  the  senior  teacher  in  each  of  the  lower  grades  is  qualified  for  the 
next  higher  grade,  giving  particular  reasons  in  every  case  where  disqualifica- 
tion is  alleged. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Committee  on  Classification 
shall  recommend  such  promotions  of  teachers  in  the  same  school. 

In  case  the  promotions  recommended  are  not  in  the  order  of  seniority  of 
grade  and  appointment,  the  report  of  the  Committee  shall  state  why  they  are 
not  in  that  order.  Likewise  when  it  is  recommended  that  a  vacancy  in  one 
school  be  filled  by  transfer  from  another  school,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
shall  state  its  reasons  for  choosing  that  method  rather  than  promoting  teachers 
in  the  same  schoool. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
Principals,  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  the  Evening  Schools,  and  the  Un- 
graded Schools  direct,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board,  upon  due  report  and 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers. 

EVENING    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Evening  school  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  several  Directors  in  open- 
Board  as  indicated  in  Section  46,  without  regard  to  previous  service  iu  the  sub- 
stitute class,  and  on  a  favorable  repoit  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers  shall  be  appointed  for  the  school  term,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  no  evening  schoolteacher  shall  be  m&Aefor  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  one  school  term.  No  salaries  shall  be  paid  such  evening  school  teachers 
except  for  the  actual  time  employed. 

Whenever  the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  that  one  or  more 
classes  should  be  discontinued,  or  consolidated,  or  that  a  teacher  is  incompe- 
tent or  in  any  other  way  disqualfied  for  filling  such  position  of  teacher,  then 
such  a  place  shall  become  vacant.  No  teacher  employed  in  the  day  schools, 
shall  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  evening  schools. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Sec.  48.     The  salaries  of   Teachers  shall  commence  at  the  time  they  respec- 
tively enter  upon  their  duties. 


Sec.  49.  No  teacher  absent  from  duty  during  a  session  shall  be  paid  for 
that  dajr's  service,  unless  excused  dy  the  Board. 

TRANSFERS. 

Sec.  50.  No  transfers  of  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  shall  be  made 
during  the  school  term  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  All  propositions  to 
transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another  shall  be  made  in  open  Board,  and 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Classification  and  on  Credentials  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers,  who  shall  jointly  consider  such  propositions  and  re- 
port on  same  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  HIS  DUTIES. 

OFFICE    HOURS    OF   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  51.  The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Board.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shall  keep  regular  office  hours  other  than  school  hours,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board. 

VISIT   SCHOOLS — CALL  TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 

Sec.  52.  He  shall  visit  schools,  advise  with  teachers  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  School  Department.  He  shall 
have  power  to  call  occasional  meetings  of  teachers  whenever  he  may  deem  such 
meetings  necessary. 

AID    TO    COMMITTEES— EX.  OFFICIO   MEMBER   OF    CERTAIN    COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  53.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  information  to 
the  various  committees  as  they  may  require.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Classification,  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
and  Janitoi's. 

FORMS  AND   BLANKS. 

Sec.  54.     He  shall  prepare,  in  uniform  style,  the  forms  of  all  blanks,  cards, 
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circulars,  etc.,  used  in  the  Department,  and  shall  endorse  all  orders  and  requi- 
sitions before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

SUSPENSION   OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.  55.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend  any  teacher  for  any  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  for  unprofessional 
conduct,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  final  action  at  their  next  regular 
meeting. 

TRANSFER   OF    PUPILS. 

Sec.  56.  He  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  school  to  another 
when  good  reasons  exist  for  so  doing. 

EXCHANGE    OF    DOCUMENTS. 

Sec.  57.  He  shall  exchange  the  educational  documents  of  the  Board  with 
those  of  the  educational  officers  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  and 
shall  preserve  the  documents  so  received  in  the  library  of  the  Board. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    FINANCIAL    REPORT. 

Sec.  5S.  He  shall  report  semi-annually  the  financial  condition  of  the  De- 
partment, and  shall  make  an  annual  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  schools,  and  their  educational 
condition,  and  he  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  January 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing,  the  whole  number  of  schools 
within  its  jurisdiction,  the  length  of  time  they  shall  have  been  kept  open,  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  in  each  school,  the  whole  amount  of  money  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  education  during  the  year  ending  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  distinguishing  the  amount  received  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  State,  and  from  all  others  and  what  sources,  the  manner  in  which  such 
moneys  shall  have  been  expended,  and  such  other  information  as  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  in  re- 
lation to  public  school  education  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  examine,  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  in  relation  to  the  religious  sectarian  teaching  and  books  have 
been  violated  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the 
Board  ©f  Education,  stating  which  of  the  schools  have  been  visited  by  him- 
and  adding  such  comments  in  respect  to  the  matters  here  specified  as  lie  may 
deem  advisable,  and  shall,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  July  and  January  of 
each  year,  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  all  matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment, course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  such 
schools  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  am!  of  the  Bchools  generally. 
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DUTIES   REQUIRED    BY    STATE    LAW. 

Sec.  59.     The  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty — 

1.  To  distribute  promptly  all  reports,  forms,  laws,  circulars  and  instructions. 
which  he  may  receive  for  the  use  of  school  officers  from  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  To  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  annually,  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  of  August,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  last  day  of 
June  next  preceding,  such  statistics  as  may  be  required  by  him  or  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

3.  To  preside  over  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

4.  To  enforce  the  use  of  text  books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  To  keep  oc  tile  and  preserve  in  his  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

6.  To  carefully  preserve  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  official  term,  deliver  to  his  successor  all  records,  books,  docu- 
ments, and  papers  belonging  to  the  office. 

DEPUTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

OFFICE  HOURS  OF  DEPUTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  60.  The  Deputy  shall  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  shall  keep  office  hours,  and  perform  the- 
usual  official  duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  61.  It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  visit  schools,  and  to  ascertain,  by 
frequent  oral  examination,  the  condition  of  the  classes. 

Sec.  62.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  observe  carefully  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline  pursued  by  teachers.  He  shall  <_ive  advice  and  assistance  to 
teachers,  and  shall,  in  their  presence,  exemplify  before  their  classes  the  best 
methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  63.  He  shall,  twice  a  month,  present  to  the  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tior  a  written  report  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the 
classes  that  have  been  visited  by  him.  All  such  reports  submitted  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  held  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Board  only,  but, 
shall  neither  be  published  nor  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

RECORDS   AND   FILES. 

Sec.  64,  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Records  of  the  Board  and 
of  all  papers  directed  to  be  placed  on  file  ;  he  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  an  index  of  the  same. 
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NOTICES  TO  BE  GIVEN". 

Sec.  65.  He  shall  notify  all  members  of  special  and  adjourned  meetings  < 
he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee  appointed,  stating  the  Com- 
mittee and  names  of  the  members  associated  with  him;  he  shall  notify  teachers 
of  their  appointments,  and  give  such  other  notices  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Board  may  require. 

VOTES   TO   BE   TRANSMITTED. 

Sec.  66.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  resolutions  and  documents 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  va- 
rious committees,  to  teachers,  and  to  other  persons. 

EXAMINATION    OF    BILLS. 

Sec.  67.  He  shall  examine  and  certify  to  all  bills  or  claims  presented  to  the 
Board  for  payment,  and  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  and  present  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  a 
balance  sheet  of  his  books  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

DEPOSITORY. 

Sec.  68.  He  shall  also,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  have 
charge  of  the  Depository,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  articles  received 
and  distributed. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sec.  69.  He  shall  publish  all  advertisements  ordered  by  the  Board,  or  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  and  Figurations. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SECTION  1.  The  schools  of  the  Department  shall  be  classified  as  Primary, 
Grammar,  High,  Evening,  and  Ungraded  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  end  on  the 
last  day  of  the  following  June. 

9 
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Sec.  3.  The  first  term  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  commence  on  the  first 
■Monday  following  the  Fourth  of  July;  the  second  term  on  the  first  Monday 
succeeding  the  Christmas  vacation.  Each  term  shall  be  of  twenty-three 
weeks  duration.  The  vacations  of  the  schools  shall  be  as  follows:  the  twelfth 
week  of  each  term;  two  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  school  year  succeeding  the  second  term.  The  following  holidays 
shall  be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz :  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  throughout 
the  year;  Christmas  Day;  New  Year  rs  Day;  Twenty-second  of  Februai-y;  First 
■of  May;  Fourth  of  July;  and  Days  of  Thanksgiving  or  Fasting  designated  by 
•State  or  National  authority. 

Sec.  4;  The  President  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  schools 
in  case  of  emergency,  but  his  action  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  con- 
sideration at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sec.  5.  Each  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions.  The  morning  session 
shall  begin  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  end  at  12  m.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  15 
minutes  at  10:45  a.  m.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  12  m.,  and  end  at 
8  p.  m.  ,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  to  1  p.  m.  A  calisthenic  ex- 
ercise of  five  minutes  shall  be  given  at  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m,  in  all  grades. 

Sec.  6.  In  Primary  grades  the  afternoon  session  shall  close  at  2:30  p.  m. 
A  recess  of  15  minutes  shall  be  given  in  7th  and  8th  grades  at  1:45  p.  m. 

DUTIES   OF   TEACHERS. 

Sec.  7.  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
Rules  that  relate  to  their  school  duties. 

Sec.  8.  Teachers  shall  punctually  keep  the  hours  for  opening  and  dismissing 
school;  shall  remain  upon  the  school  premises  during  the  intermission  at  noon, 
except  when  excused  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  and,  during 
session  hours,  shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  school  duties. 

Sec.  9.  Teachers  shall  be  in  their  class-rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  9 
o'clock,  by  the  city  time.  Principals  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  attendance 
and  absence  of  Assistants,  in  the  "Teachers'  Time  Table''  provided  for  that 
purpose,  including  their  own  record.  Any  teacher  reported  tardy  three  or 
more  times  during  any  one  month,  shall  report  personally  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  if  no  satisfactory  excuse  be  given,  such  teacher  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
Superintendent;  and  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  who 
may  reinstate  or  report  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  10.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases, 
when  other  means  fail  to  secure  obedience.  No  cruel  or  unusual  punishment 
shall  be  allowed;  and  no  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  the  High 
Schools,  nor  upon  girls  in  Grammar  grades .  Bach  Principal  shall  record  in  the 
State  Register  each  case  of  corporal  punishment,  the  name,  age  and  offense  of 
the  pupil,  and  report  the  number  of  cases  monthly  to  the  Board. 
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Sec.  11.  Principals  shall  require  the  school-yards  to  be  open  at  least  half 
an  hoar  before  nine  o'clock,  and  the  boll  to  be  rung  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  their  class-rooms  at  ten  minutes  before  nine  o'clock.  In  rainy  weather  one  or 
more  class-rooms  shall  be  open  at  half -past  eight  o'clock. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal,  whenever  a  regular  teacher 
is  absent  from  his  or  her  class  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  send  immediately  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  for  a  substitute,  unless  said  regular  teacher  shall 
inform  the  Principal  before  hand,  that  he  or  she  will  be  present  before  9:15 
o'clock,  and,  failing  to  give  such  notice,  said  teacher  will  lose  half  a  day. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  their 
schools;      Assistants,  for  order  in  their  own  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Principals  shall  detail  Assistants,  in  regular  order,  weekly,  to  take 
charge  of  the  yards  at  15  minutes  before  nine,  during  the  morning  recess  and 
the  noon  intermission,  except  in  (Grammar  Schools  where  there  are  Vice- 
Principals.  In  such  schools  the  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  shall  take  charge 
of  the  yard. 

Sec.  15.  Princiuals  shall  give  such  directions  to  the  Janitors  of  their  schools 
as  will  insure  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  yards,  school-rooms  and  furniture, 
and  if  Janitors  fail  to  follow  their  instructions,  shall  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  to  the  Committee  on  lanitors.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
care  of  school  buildings,  and  for  the  loss  of  keys  belonging  to  schools  under 
their  charge  during  school  hours;  Janitors  at  all  other  times. 

Sec.  lb\  Principals,  when  not  engaged  in  teaching  a  class,  shall  devote  their 
time  to  the  general  supervision  of  their  schools,  and  to  directing  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued  by  their  Assistants.  They  shall  personally  inspect  the 
buildings,  yards  and  out-houses  daily,  and  report  any  delinquencies  of  Janitors 
to  the  Committee  on  Janitors.  They  shall  remain  in  their  offices  between  the 
hours  of  9  and  10  each  morning,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  school  in 
the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  relating  to  schools  with 
parents  and  others;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  information  concerning 
their  schools  to  parties  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  it.  They  shall  devote 
the  remainder  of  their  time  during  school  hours  to  the  direct  instruction  of  the 
several  classes  in  the  schools,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  general  duties 
of  supervision,  under  such  rules  as  the  Committee  on  Classification  may  pre- 
scribe for  each  school.  During  the  time  thus  set  aside  for  instruction,  Princi- 
pals must  not  abandon  their  duties  of  instruction  for  the  performance  of 
business  which  is  not  urgent  in  its  nature,  but  must  require  persons  desiring 
business  appointments  with  them  to  return  during  the  hours  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  transaction  of  business.  Principals  shall  post  proper  notices  in  each 
school,  stating  place  and  time  when  they  can  be  consulted,  according  to  the 
above  rule. 

Sec.  17.  At  the  annual  examination,  Principals  shall  superintend  the 
written  examinations  ordered  by  the  Board  ;  shall  report  the  results  to  the 
Board,  and  make  promotions  of  classes  in  accordance  with  instructions.     Such 
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report  shall  include  the  number  examined  and  the  number  promoted.  No- 
papers  connected  with  the  annual  examinations  shall  be  furnished  for  publica- 
tion, except  by  permission  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  on  proper  blanks, 
all  requisitions  for  stationery,  pens,  ink,  paper,  blanks,  cards,  etc.,  and  such 
orders  shall  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  All  requisitions  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies  before  Leing  filled. 
Sec.  19.  Principals  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  monthly 
reports  of  their  schools  on  the  Monday  following  the  last  Friday  in  each  school 
month,  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  which  reports  shall  be 
placed  on  file  iu  the  office  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  20.  Principals  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  any  or  all  incompetent  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
classes  under  their  supervision.  A  single  neglect  of  any  Principal  in  the 
Department  to  make  such  report  shall  subject  such  Principal  to  suspension. 

Sec.  21.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  public  examinations  only  at  the 
end  of  the  last  term  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  22.  Principals  may  visit  any  other  schools  in  the  Department,  their 
absence  not  to  exceed  one  day  in  each  term,  and  their  classes  shall  be  retained 
under  the  charge  of  a  Vice-Principal  or  Assistant  during  their  absence. 

Sec.  23  Principals  may  promote  deserving  pupils,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  transfer  those  who  fall  to  a  lower  grade,  or  change 
pupils  from  one  class  to  another,  at  the  beginning  of  any  school  month,  daring 
the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  24.  In  the  month  of  July,  annually,  after  the  classification  is  com- 
pleted, the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Committee,  showing  the  kind  of  class  assigned  to  each  teacher,  and  any 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  pupils  of  any  class. 

Sec.  25.  Principals  shall  report  immediately  to  the  Superintendent  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  any  willful  violation,  by  Vice- 
Principals  or  Assistants,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Department,  which  reports  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regiilations  any  violation  by  Principals  as  well  as  by 
Vice-Principals  or  Assistants. 

Sec.  26.  Principals  shall  post  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  grade  of  each 
class  on  the  outside  door  of  each  class-room. 

Sec.  27.  The  Principal  of  each  Grammar  School,  and  of  each  Primary' 
School  of  eight  or  more  classes,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  Assistants  on  the  last 
Friday  of  each  school  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  the  school. 

Sec.  23.  Each  Assistant  in  the  Grammar  Department  shall  keep  a  "Class 
Record  Book,"  showing  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil,  and 
shall  send  a  monthly  report,  in  the  required  form,  to  parents  or  guardians. 
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Sec.  29.  Each  Assistant  Teacher  shall  keep  a  "State  Register"  in  the 
required  form,  including  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  each  pupil,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  30.  Principals  shall  see  that  all  record  books  are  correctly  kept ;  but 
in  keeping  class  records  of  recitations  and  scholarship,  Assistants  shall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  manner  of  crediting  pupils,  both  by 
recitations  and  by  written  weekly  or  monthly  examinations. 

Sec.  31.  Teachers  shall  have  power  to  hold  pupils  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  any  disorderly  conduct  on  their  way  to  or  from  school,  or  on  the  school 
premises.  They  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  them  from  gathering  around  the 
premises  before  the  time  of  opening  the  yards,  and  shall  require  them  to  go 
home  immediately  after  dismissal. 

Sec.  32.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature of  their  rooms,  and  shall  especially  avoid  an  excessive  degree  of  heat. 
At  each  recess  they  shall  open  doors  and  windows  so  as  to  secure  an  effectual 
change  of  air.  Windows  shall  be  opened  by  lowering  them  from  the  top,  and 
children  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  strong  current  of  air. 

Sec.  33.  All  teachers  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  the  Public  Schools 
during  school  hours,  without  leave  from  the  Board,  or  during  the  intervals 
between  the  l-egular  meetings  of  the  Board,  without  permission  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations,  shall  forfeit  their  positions  as  teachers.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  in  no  case  issue  an  excuse  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  weeks.  If  a  continuation  of  absence  is  desired,  it  can 
only  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Board.  No  teacher  excused  by  the  Committee 
or  by  the  Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for  his  or  her  services 
during  such  absence.  No  excuse  shall  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Regulations  on  application  by  letter  or  messenger,  except  in  extreme  cases 
of  accident  or  illness  reported  by  the  Principal.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  upon  receiving  a  satisfactory  excuse. 

Sec.  34.  Principals  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  (unless  the  first  falls  on  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  day 
previous),  and  on  the  closing  day  of  each  school  term,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.  iff.  and  4  p.  M.,  a  list  of  the  absences  of  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools,  including  their  own,  during  the  previous  month.  In  preparing  this 
list,  they  shall  state  the  name  and  the  exact  time  of  absence  of  each  teacher, 
together  with  the  dates  of,  and  reasons  for,  such  absence  ;  in  case  no  absence 
shall  have  occurred,  that  fact  shall  be  reported,  which  report  shall  be  tiled  in 
the  office  of  the  Board.  Every  full  day  of  absence  of  Principals  and  Teachers 
(except  in  accordance  with  section  22)  shall  be  deducted  from  their  .salaries,  the 
pro-rata  being  one-twentieth  of  the  salary  received.  A  deduction  of  one-fifth 
of  a  day's  salary  shall  be  made  for  each  hour's  absence. 

Sec.  35.  Substitute  teachers  having  charge  of  classes  during  the  absence  of 
the  regular  teachers,  shall  present  their  bills  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
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on  the  tirst  day,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  each  calendar  month.  On 
application  to  the  Secretary,  blank  forms  will  be  furnished  to  substitutes,  upon 
which  they  shall  specify  in  detail  where,  when,  and  for  whom  they  have  been 
substituted;  and  Principals  shall  certify  to  the  correctness  of  said  bills. 

Substitutes  who  are  not  notified  by  the  returning  teacher  in  season  to  prevent 
their  going  to  school,  shall  receive  pay  for  a  full  day. 

Sec.  36.  Teashers  shall  neither  advise  nor  require  their  pupils  to  purchase 
books  or  publications  of  any  kind,  except  those  authorized  by  the  Board,  nor 
shall  they  sell  to  their  pupils  any  books,  papers,  pencils,  or  any  other  school 
appliances. 

Sec.  37.  No  advertisements  shall  be  read,  distributed  or  given  in  school, 
nor  shall  any  newspapers,  books,  publications  or  articles  of  any  kind  be 
advertised,  distributed  or  exhibited  in  school,  by  teachers,  pupils  or  other 
persons. 

Sec.  38.  No  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kind  whatever 
shall  be  used  in  school,  or  made  a  part  of  any  school  library ;  nor  shall  any  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  doctrines  be  inculcated.  Any  teacher  who  shall 
knowingly  violate  this,  or  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
missed from  the  Department. 

Sec.  39.  No  teacher  shall  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Superintendent,  or  any  other  school  officer  ;  nor  shall  any 
pupil  be  allowed  to  present  or  contribute  toward  any  gift  to  any  teacher  or 
school  officer.  Principals  must  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  any  teachers 
hereafter  reciving  gifts  or  contributions  from  pupils;  a  single  failure  so  to  re- 
port will  subject  such  Principal  to  immediate  suspension.  Teachers  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  make  presents  to  Principals. 

Sec.  40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice  and  patriotism ;  to  teach  them 
to  avoid  idleness,  profanity  and  falsehood;  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
rights,  duties  and  dignities  of  American  citizenship. 

DUTIES   AND   RIGHTS    OF    PUPILS. 

Sec.  41.  All  schools  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  pupils  over  six  years 
of  age. 

Sec.  42.  Whenever  the  prescribed  number  of  pupils  have  been  admitted 
into  any  class  or  grade,  the  Principal  shall  keep  a  Register  of  all  applicants, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  vacancies  in  order  of  their  registration. 

Sec.  43.  Willful  disobedience,  habitual  truancy,  habitual  vulgarity  or  pro- 
fanity, stealing  or  carrying  of  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons,  shall  constitute 
good  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school.  Principals  only  shall  sus- 
pend pupils,  and  they  shall  immediately  report  all  cases  of  suspension  to  pa.. 
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rents  or  guardians,  to  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Eules  and 
Regulations,  who  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  suspensions  by  Principals.  They 
may  suspend  for  a  limited  period  or  restore  the  pupil  to  the  class ;  and  where 
the  case,  in  their  judgment,  merits  expulsion,  they  shall  report  the  fact  to  the 
Board,  which  only  shall  have  the  power  of  permanent  expulsion.  All  cases  of 
suspension  shall  be  reported  by  the  Principals,  monthly,  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  44.  The  unexcusad  absence  of  a  pupil  three  days,  or  three  acts  of  un- 
excused  tardiness,  in  any  school  month,  shall  be  good  cause  for  forfeiture  of 
seat;  but,  on  application  by  the  parent,  the  Principal  may  re-admit,  or  may 
refer  the  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  45.  Pupils  who  shall  in  any  way  deface  or  injure  any  school  property, 
shall  be  liable  to  suspension  and  punishment,  and  their  parents  shall  be  liable  for 
damages,  on  complaint  of  the  Principal  or  Superintendent.  Pupils,  whose 
parents  shall  have  created  a  disturbance  in  school,  or  shall  have  censured, 
abused  or  insulted  any  teachers  before  their  classes,  or  on  school  premises,  shall 
be  liable  to  suspension. 

Sec.  46.  Pupils  may  be  temporarily  suspended  from  class  exercises  by  Ass- 
istants, who  shall  immediately  report,  with  reasons,  to  the  Principal  for  de- 
cision. 

Sec.  47.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  two  successive  days,  the  teacher  shall 
notify  the  parents  immediately,  unless  satisfactory  information  of  the  cause  of 
the  absence  is  obtained. 

Sec.  48.  Pupils  detained  from  school  must  bring  a  written  excuse  from  then- 
parents  on  their  return.  A  written  or  personal  excuse  from  the  parent  must 
be  required  in  cases  of  tardiness  or  dismissal  before  the  close  of  school ;  but  no 
pupil  shall  be  sent  home  for  an  excuse  during  session  hours,  except  by  the 
Principal;  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  sent  for  absent  or  tardy  pupils,  nor  on  errands 
of  any  kind,  during  session  hours. 

Sec.  49.  No  pupil  shall  be  absent  a  part  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  elsewhere. 

Sec.  50.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  lunch  at  noon,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Principal. 

Sec.  51.  Pupils  who  are  not  in  their  class-rooms  at  !>  o'clock  a.  M.  shall  be 
marked  as  tardy;  but  pupils  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  school  before  that 
time,  nor  shall  extra  credits  be  given  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  be  present 
at  an  earlier  time. 

SEC.  52.  Principals  shall  report  the  names  and  residences  of  habitual  tru- 
ants to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  whenever  the  case  requires  the  assistance  of 
the  Police  Officer  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  53.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  in  school  for  study,  or  for  punishment, 
during  any  part  of  the  noon  intermission  or  the  short  recess.  All  pupils  not  in 
delicate  health  shall  be  required  to  pass  out  of  the  class-rooms  at  recesses,  ex- 
cept in  inclement  weather. 
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Sec.  54.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  for  study  or  punishment  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  for  dismissal,  in  Primary  Schools,  nor  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  Grammar  Schools.  Teachers  are  recommend- 
ed to  avoid  detention  after  school  hours,  except  in  extreme  cases.  No  Princi- 
pal shall  have  the  power  to  require  Assistants  to  remain  with  pupils  after 
school  hours. 

Sec.  55.  Pupils  shall  give  due  attention  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  any  who  fail  in  this  respect  must  be  sent  home  to  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  school.  No  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  affected 
with  any  contagious  disease,  or  in  whose  family  there  may  be  any  contagious 
disease,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  or  to  return  to  school  without  a 
certificate  from  the  attending  physician  that  all  danger  of  contagion  is  past. 

Sec.  56.  Pupils  on  entering  school  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  books 
and  other  articles  required  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal 
of  parents  to  supply  the  required  books  within  one  week,  shall  constitute 
cause  for  forfeiture  of  seat. 

Whenever  Principals  are  satisfied  that  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  books 
they  shall  make  out  a  list  on  the  proper  blanks,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the 
parents,  and  returned  to  Principals,  who  shall  furnish  the  books  from  the 
school  libraries.  All  books  so  supplied  shall  be  numbered  and  labeled  as  li- 
brary books,  and  shall  be  collected  by  the  Principal  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
and  placed  in  the  library,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require  in  supplying  in- 
digent pupils. 

Sec.  57.  Pupils  desiring  to  be  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  shall 
apply  to  their  Principal  for  certificate,  which  shall  state  their  name,  age,  grade, 
scholarship,  deportment,  residence  and  cause  of  transfer.  Distance,  removal, 
or  the  separation  of  children  of  the  same  family  shall  constitute  good  cause  for 
granting  a  transfer.  Transfers  may  be  refused  when  the  request  is  made  on 
account  of  discipline  or  a  change  of  grade,  or  for  dissatisfaction  without  cause. 

Sec.  58.  Pupils  who  request  it,  shall  be  entitled,  on  leaving  school,  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  in  accordance  with  their  scholarship  and  deportment. 

Sec.  50.  Principals  and  Assistants  shall  read  to  their  pupils  the  Rules  which 
govern  them,}  on  the  first  school  day  of  every  month. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  60.     School  buildings  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  public  instruction. 

Sec.  61.  No  festival,  exhibition,  concert,  excursion  or  picnic,  shall  be  held 
by  any  school  unless  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  when  author- 
ized, the  net  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  paid  to  the  Superintendent,  who  shall 
be  the  custodian  of  the  money  until  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was   collected.     The  Principal  of  the  school.  Superintendent,  and  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Furniture  and  Supplies,  shall  have  power  to  expend  the  same  for 
apparatus  or  school  appliances,  the  bills  being  subject  to  vote  of  the  Board. 
All  articles  purchased  shall  belong  to  the  School  Department. 

Sec.  62.  N(-  medals  or  prizes  shall  be  awarded  to  pupils,  unless  authorized 
by  the  Board.  In  schools  having  a  Medal  Fund,  no  medals,  except  of  silver 
or  bronze,  shall  be  awarded,  and  those  only  to  graduates  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  on  exemplary  deportment. 

Sec.  63.  The  Principal  of  each  school  shall  act  as  Librarian  of  the  School 
Library.  The  Librarian  shall  properly  label  and  number  all  books  in  the 
library,  and  shall  make  rules  regulating  the  drawing  of  books  by  pupils.  Each 
Librarian  shall  report,  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  to  the  Board  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  and  the  value  of  each  library. 

Sec.  64.  Janitors  shall  report  for  duty  to  Principals  of  schools  at  the  hour 
for  opening  and  closing  school,  except  in  small  schools,  when  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Committee  on  Janitors. 

All  Janitors  receiving  salaries  of  $40  per  month  and  upwards,  shall  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  and  shall  not  leave  the  prem- 
ises during  school  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  Principal. 

They  shall  take  to  the  office  of  the  Board  all  orders  for  substitutes,  or  com- 
munications to  the  Board,  to  any  committee  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. On  Saturday  of  each  week,  they  shall  obtain  from  the  Depository  all 
school  supplies.  They  shall  keep  school  buildings,  furniture,  yard  and  out- 
buildings- neat  and  clean,  shall  build  fires,  open  and  close  school  buildings  and 
yards,  and  perform  other  reasonable  duties  as  ordered  by  Principals. 

They  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  orders  of  Principals  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  Janitors  of  Evening  Schools  shall  remain  on  the  premi- 
ses during  the  session. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  65.  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest  grade  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education. 

Sec.  66.  Each  separate  Primary  School  shall  be  taught  by  ;i  Principal,  and 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  In  schools  having  eight  or  more  classes, 
an  assistant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade,  BO  that  the 
time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

SEC.  67.  A  full  class  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  .shall 
consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils. 

Sec.  68.  All  primary  classes  in  the  same  building  with  a  Grammar  School, 
or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the  Board,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Grammar  Principal. 
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Sec.  69.  No  lesson  or  written  exercises  shall  be  assigned  to  primary  pupils- 
to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home.  Iu  arranging  their  schedules  of  recitations, 
teachers  must  allow  time  for  study  in  school. 

Sec.  70.  Instruction  in  writing  and  drawing  shall  be  giving  by  assistants, 
as  directed  by  Principals. 

Sec.  71.  Physical  exercises  shall  be  given  in  every  class  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

Sec.  72.  Teachers  shall  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  Willson's  Manual  of  Instruction,  Calkin's  Object  Lessons, 
Mrs.  Youman's  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  as 
aids  in  oral  lessons,  and  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Sec.  73  At  least  ten  minutes  daily,  in  each  class,  shall  be  devoted  to  in. 
struction  in  vocal  music;  the  Principal  of  each  school  shall  arrange  exchanges 
of  classes  and  teachers  so  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 

REGULATIONS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  74.  The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  established  in  this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education. 

Sec.  75.  No  school  shall  be  a  Grammar  School,  unless  it  shall  have  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils  in  the  grammar 


Sec.  76.  Each  Grammar  school  shall  be  instructed  by  a  Principal,  Vice- 
Principal,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  needed. 

Sec.  77.  Principals  are  required  to  teach  two  hours  each  day,  in  cne  of  the 
classes,  alternating  from  class  to  class,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Class- 
ification Committee.  Vice-Principals  shall  instruct  the  classes  of  the  highes, 
grade. 

Sec.  78.     Vice-Principals  shall  take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence  o 
the  Principal.     The  Principal  shall  assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking  charge 
of  the  pupils  while  in  the  yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards  for  boys, 
the  Principal  shall  siipervise  one,  and  the  Vice- Principal  the  other. 

Sec.  79.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  shall  be  taught  by  the  Principals  and 
Assistants,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  regular  school  studies 

In  schools  provided  with  halls  the  classes  shall  assemble  for  general  singin 
exercises  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes  daily  shall  be  devoted  by  the  teacher  of  each  class  to 
instruction  iu  music,  as  required  in  the  course  of  study;  and,  in  case  any  teach- 
er does  not  understand  enough  of  music  to  give  the  instruction  required,  the 
Principal  of  each  school  shall  so  arrange  an  exchange  of  classes  and  teachers 
that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given. 
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Seo.  80.  Lessons  assigned  for  home  study  shall  be  such  as  not  to  require  a 
pupil  to  study  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Sec.  81.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  and  in  such  other  schools  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Board,  the  study  of  the  French  or  German  language  may  be 
pursued,  and  an  hour  each  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  languages. 

Sec.  82.  A  full  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar  grades  shall  consist  of  fifty- 
four  registered  pupils,  provided  that  number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the 
school-room. 

Sec.  83.  In  all  the  grades,  Friday  ma}'  be  devoted  to  oral  and  written  ex- 
aminations and  reviews  and  general  exercises. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Sec.  84.  The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  established  to  afford  the 
means  of  an  English  education  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
day  schools,  and  to  adults  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  they  afford. 

Sec.  85.     They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

Sec.  86.     They  shall  open  and  close  on  the  same  dates  as  the  day  schools. 

Sec.  87-  The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall  be  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Architectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Book-keeping,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Text-books,  the  same  as  in  the  day 
schools. 

Sec.  88.  No  person  whose  avocation  does  not  prevent  him  or  her  from  at- 
tending the  day  schools  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  schools,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

Sec.  89.  The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening  in  the  week  except  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two  hours  in  length — the  time  for  opening  and 
closing  to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Sec.  90.  The  Principal  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  a  class,  but  shall  have 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  school. 

Sec.  91.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  ten  minutes  before  the  time 
for  opening  school. 

Sec.  92.  No  class  shall  be  continued  unless  the  average  daily  attendance 
equals  or  exceeds  25. 

Sec.  93.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
term,  report  a  schedule  of  Salaries  for  the  Principal,  teachers,  and  janitors  of 
the  Evening  Schools,  said  schedule  to  commence  and  contiuue  until  the  expi- 
ration of  present  school  term. 

Sec.  94.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  report  the  schedule  of  salaries  for 
Evening  Schools  to  the  Board  for  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  95.  Whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  evening  class  to  be  formed, 
the  Committee  on  Classification  shall  report  the  same  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 
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COURSE   OF  STUDY  IN   THE   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL   SUGOESTIONS. 

Sec.  1.  In  the  following  Course  of  Study  a  brief  outline  of  the  subjects 
and  topics  to  be  taught  in  each  grade  is  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of  teach- 
ers, but  it  is  not  meant  to  bind  them  to  a  narrow  or  slavish  following  of  the 
letter  of  the  instructions.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  here  given  as  defi- 
nitely as  practicable,  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  left  to  the  good  judgment, 
skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher. 

DIVISION    OF    CLASSES. 

Sec.  2.  Each  class  in  the  Grammar  Department  ought  to  be  arranged 
in  two  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  recitation,  so  as  to  give  one  division  time  to 
study  while  the  other  is  reciting.  In  some  studies  both  divisions  can  be  taught 
together  with  advantage.  In  reviewing  work  which  both  divisions  have  gone 
over,  the  whole  class  should  be  heard  together. 

Sec.  3.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  most  important  part  of  their 
study  is  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  study.  On  assigning  a  new  lesson,  they 
are  expected  to  explain  it  clearly  and  fully  to  their  pupils,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  they  are  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recitation,  and  how  they  are 
to  do  it.  In  those  studies  in  which  the  class  is  not  divided  into  sections  the 
entire  class  must  be  allowed  time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

CONCERT    EXERCISES. 

Sec.  4.  Simultaneous  recitations  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  the  class 
when  dull  and  drowsy,  and  of  fixing  in  the  mind  important  rules,  definitions 
and  tables.  Concert  exercises  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  best  individual 
development  of  thought  and  expression.  They  are  unfavorable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers  find  out  just  where  each  individual 
pupil  most  needs  aid  and  instruction,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  test  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil  individually.  But  little  time 
should  be  given  to  concert  exercises  on  any  subject. 

arithmetic. 

Sec.  5.  Mental  and  written  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  together,  as 
the  mental  drill  helps  the  pupil  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  each  rule,  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  makes  them  quick  and  correct  in  the  written  operations. 
In  preparing  lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  books  open,  and  the  teacher  should  insist  on  correct  methods  of  solution 
and  analysis.  All  books  should  be  closed  during  recitation.  Short  lessons 
thoroughly  mastered  are  much  better  than  long  ones  imperfectly  learned.  To 
fix  the  principle  oi  the  rule  firmly  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  a  good  method  is  to 
drill  thoroughly  in  examples  involving  small  numbers.  After  the  principle 
has  been  clearly  comprehended  in  this  way,  it  will  be  easy  for  pupilsto  handle 
larger  numbers  where  the  same  principle  is  involved.  Too  much  time  ought 
not  to  be  spent  in  puzzling  over  wearisome  examples  that  do  not  elucidate  any 
priuciple. 

AVOID    TECHNICALITIES. 

Technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  lower 
grades.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  explain  the  reason  for  doing  an  example 
in  ordinary  language  as  simply  and  concisely  as  possible.  In  teaching  addition 
and  subtraction  of  fractions  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  for  instance,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  time  of  pupils  in  explaining  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  least 
common  multiple  and  common  denominator,  it  will  be  much  better  to  postpone 
this  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  progress  and  simply  teach  them  how  to 
do  it,  as  in  the  following  model,  §  +  f.  We  cannot  add  thirds  aud  fifths,  since 
we  can  add  only  things  of  the  same  denomination.  The  least  denomination 
that  we  can  change  both  into  is  fifteenths  ;  in  one-third  their  are  -^  and  in  § 
there  are  twice  -f%  which  are  \% . 

TEACH    PUPILS   TO   DEDUCE   RULES. 

Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  pupils  rules  that  they  do  not  understand  ; 
it  may  seem  easier  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  pupil  a  rule  to  memorize  and  to  work 
examples  by,  than  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  rule  and  let  the  pupil  discover 
the  law  and  deduce  the  rule  for  himself,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
method  will,  in  the  end,  give  the  teacher  less  trouble  than  the  former,  for  it 
encourages  the  pupils  to  form  habits  of  thinking,  and  teaches  them  to  rely  on 
their  own  reason  instead  of  depending  on  their  memory  for  a  rule  that  they  do 
not  understand.  For  instance,  in  multiplying  12  by  '{  it  may  seem  easier  for 
the  teacher  to  give  the  rule,  multiply  the  whole  Dumber  by  the  numerator  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  denominator,  but  it  is  a  better  method  to  say  that 
multiplying  12  by  j  is  taking  three-fourths  of  twelve.  Divide  12  by  4  to  rind 
J,  which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  |. 
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HOW    TO   TEACH    THE   TABLES. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  them  by  rote,  or  by  the 
combination  of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the  mental  combination  of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  constant  repetition 
of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should  frequently  drill  their  pupils  in 
the  following  tables  : 

ADDITION    TABLE. 


5's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

6's 

7's 

8's 

9's 

10's 

10 

12 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

11 

6 

3 

!) 

3 

9 

9 

2 

(i 

4 

11 

6 

4 

6 

fi 

11 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

10 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

4 

9 

6 

4 

1? 

10 

12 

11 

5 

1 

7 

12 

1 

7 

4 

10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

11 

11 

6 

9 

10 

7 

7 

11 

5 

9 

■•' 

3 

11 

3 

12 

12 

5 

10 

12 

S 

2 

(i 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

7 

5 

7 

a 

5 

2 

2 

S 

11 

■> 

2 

1 

4 

8 

8 

S 

10 

0 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Require  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  combination  of 
the  figure  in  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of  the  table  with  the 
figures  below,  and  give  only  results  : 

Add  the  first  column  of  "  5's"  downwaixls  and  upwards  until  the  scholar  has 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five  and  ten  are  fifteen, 
five  and  six  are  eleven,  five  and  eleven  are  sixteen,  etc.,  but  require  them  to 
point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure  in  the  column,  and  give  only  results  ; 
downwards,  thus,  15,  11,  16,  10,  9,  6,  8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13,  upwards,  13,  7,  14, 
17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10,  16,  11,  15. 

Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. 
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SUBTRACTION    TABLE. 


6's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

8's 

5*8 

10*6 

7>B 

9s 

15 

12 

9 

13 

14 

11 

10 

" 

12 

10 

9 

11 

10 

18 

15 

15 

18 

9 

9 

7 

5 

14 

12 

13 

20 

S 

19 

16 

11 

12 

12 

16 

9 

14 

17 

14 

s 

10 

4 

13 

5 

16 

10 

14 

12 

6 

s 

t; 

11 

8 

11 

14 

18 

7 

10 

!l 

!l 

9 

6 

17 

11 

15 

11 

e 

4 

s 

15 

10 

13 

16 

10 

6 

3 

7 

8 

8 

_ 

12 

12 

13 

13 

g 

8 

7 

10 

12 

19 

9 

14 

Iii  teaching  the  line  of  0's  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  say  six  from  fifteen 
leaves  nine,  six  from  ten  leaves  four,  etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  to  each 
figure  on  the  blackboard  and  give  only  results;  downwards,  thus,  9,  4,  3,  10, 
8,  6,  2,  5,  0,  7  ;  upwards,  7,  0,  5,  2,  6,  8,  10,  3,  4,  9. 


MULTIPLICATION    TABLE. 


4's 

3*8 

* 
6's 

9's 

2's 

5's 

7's 

8's 

10's 

11'sC 

12's 

<J 

3 

6 

11 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

10 

11 

12 

12 

6 

8 

1 

6 

8 

7 

1 

10 

1 

10 

12 

12 

11 

1 

2 

12 

11 

4 

(i 

4 

9 

9 

0 

4 

2 

11 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8 

4 

5 

1 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

!» 

1 

4 

1 

6 

a 

7 

6 

10 

6 

r 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

11 

8 

S 

8 

7 

6 

8 

:: 

5 

11 

6 

9 

3 

5 

9 

5 

6 

7 

;i 

7 

1 

S 

7 

1 

7 

2 

a 

11 

10 

B 

10 

10 

5 

1 

5 

B 

7 

6 

2 

a 

11 

a 

5 

1 

•2 

a 

s 

12 

11 

11 

Q 

4 

9 

Teach  the  line  of  "4's"  by  giving  results  only  ;  downwards,  thus,  36,  48,  40, 
8,  44,  32,  28,  10,  24,  12,  20,  4;  upwards.  4,  20,  12.  24.  !ti.  28,  32,  44,  8,  40, 
48,  36. 
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DIVISION   TABLE. 


7's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

5's 

S's 

6's 

12's 

9's 

ll's 

10's 

3-> 

10 

33 

44 

50 

72 

4S 

36 

36 

11 

90 

56 

16 

27 

16 

35 

93 

18 

60 

18 

132 

60 

84 

24 

12 

24 

45 

56 

60 

180 

51 

33 

70 

42 

12 

15 

8 

60 

40 

12 

S4 

90 

22 

50 

7 

2 

30 

4 

40 

88 

36 

132 

72 

121 

80 

14 

4 

21 

20 

25 

8 

24 

144 

103 

110 

40 

49 

14 

6 

32 

5 

32 

6 

96 

99 

44 

100 

70 

20 

3 

48 

10 

4S 

66 

120 

9 

88 

30 

21 

6 

18 

36 

15 

16 

30 

72 

63 

55 

110 

2S 

S 

36 

2S 

30 

80 

42 

24 

SI 

77 

20 

63 

IS 

24 

40 

20 

24 

72 

48 

45 

66 

120 

77 

22 

15 

12 

55 

64 

54 

12 

27 

99 

10 

Teach  the  line  of  "  7's,"  giving  only  results  ;  downwards,  thus,  5,  8,  12,  6, 
1,  2,  7,  10,  3,  4,  9,  11  ;  upwards,  11,  9,  4,  3,  10,  7,  2,  1,  6,   12,  8,  5. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  under 
one  hundred,  required  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Grades,  can  be  practiced  to  gi'eat 
advantage  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

ADDITION    AND    SUBTRACTION   TABLE. 


17 

25 

12 

45 

30 

36 

19 

25 

30 

18 

63 

38 

42 

27 

38 

42 

36 

84 

54 

5S 

82 

47 

96 

72 

90 

96 

63 

94 

S4 

88 

39 

65 

43 

74 

36 

29 

92 

93 

78 

72 

87 

44 

36 

63 

47 

85 

89 

96 

5S 

40 

38 

41 

54 

75 

55 

64 

91 

25 

19 

76 

81 

67 

73 

41 

67 

33 

82 

89 

79 

87 

19 

52 

77 

91 

97 

83 

56 
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METHODS   OF   ANALYSIS. 

Teachers  should  not  take  up  their  pupils'  time  in  teaching  them  long  and 
complicated  methods  of  analysis  in  writing. 

CONSTANT  USE  OF  BLACKBOARDS. 

Blackboards  are  indispensable  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
in  constant  use  in  every  class. 

READING. 

Sec.  6.  No  acquirement  or  accomplishment  is  more  valuable  to  pupils  than 
to  be  able  to  read  well ;  and  nothing  calls  for  more  ability  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  than  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  most  useful  art. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  reading  exercises  of  the  different  grades  must  be 
conscientiously  i  r.ed  for  that  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

When  a  reading  lesson  is  assigned  for  study,  teachers  should  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly all  the  difficult  words  in  it,  and  require  pupils  to  pronounce  carefully 
after  them. 

CORRECTION   OF   ERRORS. 

All  errors  in  articulation  and  accent  should  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully 
corrected.  Teach  children  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural  tone  of  voice,  and  never 
allow  pupils  to  read  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  distinctly  heard  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class. 

It  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  read  correctly  what  they  do  not  understand* 
Teachers  should  therefore  explain  to  their  classes  the  meaning  of  all  difficult 
or  unusual  terms  and  expressions,  and  require  them,  before  reading  a  lesson 
in  the  class,  to  give,  in  their  own  language,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lesson  or 
paragraph  they  are  about  to  read.  In  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  pupils 
do  understand  the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessons,  teachers  should 
question  them  regarding  it,  always  adapting  their  questions  to  the  capacity 
of  their  pupils,  and  endeavoring  to  elucidate  and  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
subject  of  the  lesson.  In  addition  to  this,  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  should 
be  taught  to  discover  and  appreciate  beauties  and  excellencies,  botli  in  the  style 
and  matter  of  their  reading  lessons. 

LANGUAGE. 

Sec  7.  In  teaching  language,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the  theoreti. 
cal  should  be  subordinated  to  the  practical.  Teach  pupils,  fiom  the  veiy  out- 
set, to  use  good  language,  and  to  correct  all  faulty  expressions  of  their  own,  or 
of  their  classmates.  It  is  not  necessary  that  young  children  should  be  able  to 
assign  reasons  in  correcting  incorrect-forms  of  expression.  It  is  sufficient  for 
them  to  know  that  they  are  wrong  and  how  to  correct  them.  The  formation 
of  correct  habits  of  expression  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  is  what  ought  to  en- 
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gage  the  attention  of  teachers,  particularly  during  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  a  pupil's  attendance  at  school. 

CORRECTION   OF   ERRORS. 

<• 

Do  not  puzzle  and  distract  the  minds  of  children  over  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes which  they  never  make  themselves,  nor  hear  made  by  others.  Teachers 
should  make  a  list  of  the  errors  in  the  use  of  language  that  they  hear  among 
their  pupils,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  and  drill  their  classes  princi- 
pally on  these  lists. 

SNYTHESIS   OF   SENTENCES. 

Constructive  exercises  are  of  great  value  in  teaching  a  practical  knowledge  of 
language.  They  make  the  theory  of  language  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and 
they  give  to  pupils  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object  of  all  linguistic  instruc- 
tion— the  ability  to  use  their  mother  tongue  with  propriety  and  ease. 

Practice  in  sentence-making  should  be  kept  up  through  all  the  grades,  the 
exercises  in  it  being  varied  to  suit  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
Too  much  attention  lias  heretofore  been  e;iven  to  analysis  in  many  schools, 
and  a  good  many  of  our  systems  of  analysis  are  merely  ingenious  puzzles  en- 
cumbered with  a  burdensome  and  useless  nomenclature  of  discouraging  magni- 
tude. A  simple  system  of  analysis,  free  from  technicalities,  and  extending  to 
the  resolving  of  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate  witli  the  modifiers  of  each 
is  all  that  is'of  any  practical  utility  in  our  grammar  schools.  Synthesis  of  sen- 
tences should  receive  more,  and  analysis  less,  attention  in  our  schools.  Sen- 
tence-making leads  to  practical  results  which  no  amount  of  sentence  analysis 
can  secure.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  the  power  to  do,  which  is  a  much  higher- 
order  of  endowment  than  the  power  to  undo,  and  it  gives  him  skill  and  readi- 
ness in  employing  the  forms  of  his  mother  tongue  to  express  his  ideas  with 
propriety.  Too  much  attention  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  given  to  analysis 
to  the  neglect  of  synthesis. 

INSTRUCTION    TO    BE    PRACTICAL. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  an 
English  sentence,  that  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this  subject 
by  teachers  who  wish  to  have  their  pupils  acquire  a  clear  and  elegant  style  of 
expression.  Teachers  should  aim  to  make  all  instruction  in  language  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  Deduce  your  rules  and  laws  from  the  usage  of  the  best  writ- 
ers and  speakers  of  our  language,  and  show  your  pupils  how  to  do  the  same. 
In  every  grade  throughout  the  course  be  careful  to  see  that  pupils  form  correct 
habits  of  speech.  Allow  no  slang  phrases,  no  provincialisms,  no  slovenly  or 
incorrect  forms  of  expression,  to  pass  unnoticed  or  uncorrected.  Teachers 
should  use  plain  and  pure  English,  and.  require  their  pupils  to  do  the  same. 
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Sec.  8.  The  importance'of  correct  spelling  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Teach- 
ers should  therefore  endeavor,  by  every  possible  means,  to  secure  good  spelling 
in  their  classes. 

PUPILS   TO   BE   TAUGHT   HOW"    TO   STUDY. 

Help  your  pupils  to  form  habits  of  close  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words, 
and  teach  them  how  to  study  the  spelling  lessons.  On  assigning  a  lesson  in 
spelling  or  dictation,  point  out  the  words  that  pupils  are  likely  to  misspell, 
and  assist  them  to  tix  in  their  minds  the  correct  spelling  of  these.  To  give 
the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the  spelling  of  each  word  in  a  lesson  is  very 
absurd,  for  some  words  cannot  be  misspelled.  But  this  is  just  what  pupils  will 
waste  their  time  in  doing,  unless  directed  by  the  teacher.  Each  pupil  should 
be  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  words  that  he  or  she  misspells,  and  the  teach- 
er should  frequently  drill  the  whole  class  on  these  lists. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sec.  9.  Text  books  in  Geography  aie  so  full  of  unimportant  detail.-,  which 
no  pupil's  mind  ought  to  be  expected  to  retain,  that  the  teacher's  greatest 
perplexity  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to  know  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to 
teach.  In  the  present  course  of  study,  those  tilings  that  ought  to  be  thorough- 
ly learned  by  pupils  are  definitely  marked  out  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sec.  10.  Exercises  in  composition  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  course.  In  all  grades  above  the  eighth  they  ought  to  be  give  a  at  least  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  in  the  first  grade  as  often  as  once  a  week.  In  the  seventh 
and  sixth  grades,  pupils  should  be  required  to  copy  a  lesson  as  an  exercise  in 
spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalizing,  as  often  as  the  teacher  can  find  time  for 
such  an  exercise.  In  the  fifth  grade  pupils  should  begin  to  write  letters,  short 
abstracts  of  easy  lessons,  descriptions  of  simple  objects  and  familiar  places,  and 
what  they  can  remember  of  short  stories  read  to  them.  These  exercises  should 
be  kept  up  in  all  the  higher  grades  also. 

TRANSPOSITION    OF   POETRY   INTO   PROSE. 

In  the  third  grade,  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  transpose  poetry  into 
prose.  In  transposing,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  change  the  order  of  the  words.  They  should  transform  the  ornate, 
figurative  and  pecular  language  of  poetry  into  plain  prose.  In  order  to  do  this 
well,  the  pupil  will  need  aid  and  instruction  from  the  teacher.  Before  asking 
pupils  to  transpose  a  piece  of  poetry,  the  teacher  should  go  carefully  over  it 
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with  the  class,  and  point  out  and  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  every  peculiar 
word  and  construction,  and  give  the  prose  equivalent  for  each  poetical  word  or 
expression. 

In  all  composition  exercises,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
placing  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  a  sentence. 

In  the  third,  second  and  first  grades,  in  addition  to  the  exercises  required 
in  the  lower  grades,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  biographical,  historical 
and  geographical  sketches.  Before  the  pupil  writes  on  any  of  these  subjects, 
it  should  be  carefully  discussed  in  the  class,  and  teachers  should  afford  the 
pupils  all  the  information  they  can  in  reference  to  it.  If  the  exercise  is  to 
be  written  out  of  school,  the  teacher  should  inform  pupils  where  they  will 
be  able  to  find  all  necessary  information.  Always  furnish  your  pupils  with  a 
good  store  of  well-arranged  ideas  on  a  subject  before  asking  them  to  write- 
on  it. 


Sec.  11.  In  writing  lessons  teachers  should  make  use  of  the  blackboard,, 
all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the  same  thills'  at  the  same  time. 
Important  letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,, 
both  correctly  and  incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

Teachers  should  make  constant  use  of  Payson,  Duntonand  Scribner's  Charts,, 
as  they  are  the  best  models  that  have  ever  been  published,  to  teach  the  rela- 
tive size  and  proportion  of  letters. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  on  the  slate,  the  teach- 
er should  begin  with  easy  words,  including  small  letters  and  capitals.  The 
teacher  will  find  that  children  can  learn  to  make  capital  letters  quite  as  readily 
as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to  write  with  a  pen  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit  formed  in  the 
first  year  is  corrected  afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The  skillful  teacher 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the  au- 
thorized copy-books.  In  all  grades,  specimens  of  writing  should  be  required 
and  credited  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Constant  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk,  as  directed  in  the  sixth  grade.  No 
stooping  posture  of  the  head  or  shoulders  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
allowed  during  any  writing  exercise. 

MORALS   AND    MANNERS. 

Sec.  12.  Set  lecturers  on  Morals  and  Manners  will  avail  but  little.  Obe- 
dience to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness,  honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity, 
self-denial,  neatness  and  diligence  are  cultivated  in  children  not  by  formal 
precept,  but  by  calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 
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The  exercise  of  good  principles  confirmed  into  habit  is  the  true  means  of 
forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties,  like  the  intellectual,  need 
daily  development  from  the  feeble  germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not  learn 
arithmetic  and  grammar  merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas;  neither  will 
they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as 
rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  of  repeating  mottoes  and  maxims.  The 
moral  faculties  are  slow  of  growth;  they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until 
the  habit  of  right  thinking  and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil  tenden- 
cies in  the  child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualities  to 
be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth,  and  this  is  the  work  of 
skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training.  To 
teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  constant  care  of  the  teacher. 
Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity  should  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  moral  lesson.  - 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and  teachers 
should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and  courtesy.  In  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  teachers  should  give  particular  instruction  in  the  common  rules 
of  politeness.  The  manners  of  children  in  their  intercourse  with  schoolmates 
should  receive  constant  attention.  The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  his 
movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  Ins  manner  of  reciting  should  all  be  care- 
fully noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more  courteous 
than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in  manner,  they  must  be  what 
they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 

ORAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  13.  Teachers  should  begin  to  work  in  oral  instruction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  continue  it  carefully  throughout  the  entire  year.  The 
object  of  oral  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and  to  call  into  active 
exercise  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child.  If  instruction  is  so  given  that  it 
will  secure  this  object,  it  will  very  materially  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  study.  Teachers  cannot  be  successful 
unless  they  can  secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  their  pupils.  To  form  hab- 
its of  close  attention  on  the  part  of  pupils  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  first 
-aim  of  every  teacher.  Oral  instruction  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
this  end.  Telling  is  not  teaching;  and  the  object  of  oral  instruction  ought 
not  to  be  to  cram  pupils'  minds  with  facts  for  examination,  but  to  start  their 
minds  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  to  give  them  a  method  that  will  aid  in  its 
acquisition. 

Teachers  should  not  require  scholars  to  copy  from  book?,  from  the  black- 
board, or  from  dictation,  "set"  answers  to  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting them  to  memory.     This  is  not  oral  instruction. 

In  primary  grades  there  should  be  two  exercises  a  day,  and  in  grammar 
grades  one  exercise  a  day  of  about  fifteen  minutes  each  in  this  branch. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Review  frequently  the  work  of  the  year. 

In  all  grades,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  reader  in  reference  to  correct  sound  of  vowels. 

In  the  higher  grades,  introduce  miscellaneous  reading  as  frequently  as 
convenient. 

In  the  language  instruction  in  all  grades,  teach  that  the  predicate  includes 
the  copula  and  the  attribute. 

In  introducing  Bartholomew's  New  Series  of  Drawing  books,  Principals 
will  select  the  book  best  suited,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  capacity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  pupils. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Teachers  will  specify  the  portion  of  work  for  Low  Eighth  Grade. 

Language — 

Reading,  Charts,  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader  (one- 
third  of  the  book),  two  exercises  daily.  Teach  simple  elementary  sounds  as 
preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson  once  a  day. 

Spelling  from  the  Charts  and  Reader,  orally,  and  in  writing  on  slates  or 
paper. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation,  and  by  using  them 
in  short  familar  phrases  and  sentences.  Carefully  correct  all  faulty  expressions 
of  the  pupils.  Require  them  to  construct  short  sentences,  using  common 
words  from  the  Charts  and  Reader. 

Writing — Principles;  small  letters;  easy  capitals. 

Arithmetic — 

Grube  System  to  10.  Roman  numbers  to  20.  Easy  exercises  on  slate  and 
blackboard  daily.  . 

Refer  to  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  pages  208  to  244. 
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Oral  Instruction — 

Object  lessons  used  to  cultivate  perception  and  expression.  Take  some- 
thing simple  and  familiar  in  dress,  furniture,  food,  and  domestic  animals.  Re- 
ference, Sheldon's  Elementary  Lessons,  pages  299  to  320,  and  96  to  103. 

Morals — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  by  enforcing  habits  of  personal  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  dress  and  obedience  to  parents;  and  by  telling  simple  stories  to 
illustrate  the  virtues  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and  kindness.  Teach  at  least 
five  maxims.  Reference  books  for  teachers:  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  Wilson's 
Manual,  and  Calkin's  Object  Lessons. 

Teach  simple  rules  of  health. 

Music — 

Sing  six  songs  by  note — suitable  for  little  children.  Practice  from  vertical 
scale. 

In  High  Eighth,  learn  six  more  suitable  songs.  Music  fifteen  minutes  daily. 
The  first  four  pages  of  Mason's  First  Music  Chart. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition  No.  1,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Names  of  lines  and  simple  drawing  exercises  on  slates. 

Send  pupils  to  blackboard  for  miscellaneous  exercises  in  drawing  at  least 
twice  a  week. 


HIGH  EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Language — 

Charts  V  and  VI.     Finish  reader. 

Writing — 

Pay  son,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-Books. 

Arithmetic — 

Grube  to  20.     Tables  as  far  as  the  5's.     Add  columns,    sum  not  to  exceed 
100. 

Drawing — 
Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  1,  in  hands  of  pupils. 
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Physical  Exercises — (Optional  with  Principal.) 

Physical  exercises  should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day;  or,  better  still, 
whenever  the  children  become  weary  and  inattentive.  For  illustrations,  see 
Mason's  Physical  Exercises. 

Teach  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  their  health. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Language — 

Daily  exercises  in  correct  use  ot  English,  preparatory  to  the  Sixth  Grade. 

McGuftey's  Revised  Second  Reader.  One  exercise  each  day,  and  prepare 
lesson  for  the  next  day.  Preliminary  drill  for  reading  lesson.  Easy  words  by 
their  elementary  sounds.  Sentence-making  about  common  tilings.  Articula- 
tion to  be  distinct.  Require  pupils  to  tell  in  their  own  language  what  they 
have  been  reading  about  in  their  lesson  ;  and  let  them  frequently  copy  from 
the  Reader  a  lesson  or  a  part  of  a  lesson,  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation 
aud  capitals.  Teach  the  names  of  common  marks  of  punctuation  in  reading 
lessons.     Spell  words  from  Reader. 

Require  pupils  to  gi\'e  their  answers  in  complete  sentences,  and  be  careful 
to  correct  faulty  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical  expressions. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrilmer's  Copy-books. 

Arithmetic — 

Grube  to  30.  Write  one  period.  Roman  numbers  to  100.  Addition,  add 
columns  of  figures,  sum  not  to  exceed  one  period.  In  multiplication  and 
division,  the  multiplicand  and  dividend  not  to  exceed  one  period — multiplier 
and  divisor  not  to  exceed  12.  Table  through  12's.  No  text-book  in  arithmetic 
to  be  used  in  this  grade.  The  manipulation  of  figures  accurately  and  rapidly, 
is  the  best  basis,  for  the  work  of  Sixth  Grade.  Use  such  practical  examples  as 
do  not  go  beyond  the  foregoing. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(a)  Simple  exercises  iu  Local  Geography. 

(b)  Colors  :     Primary  and  Secondary ;  name  at  sight. 

Morals — 

Teach  in  addition  simple  rules  of  health. 

Music- 
Mason's  First  Chart,  to  page  15.    Mason's  First  Reader,  to  page  15.    Question 
the  class  on  the  lesson.     Learn  six  new  songs.     Music  fifteen  minutes  daily. 
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Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  1. 

Lines,  angles  and  names  of  common  geometrical  figures,   simple  drawing 
exercises  on  slates  and  blackboard. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Same  as  in  Eighth  Grade. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Stickney's  Language  Series  is  to  be  used  ia  the  various  grades,  as  follows: 
In  classes  where  the  Series  have  not  been  used  before,  begin  with  : 

In  Sixth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fifth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fourth  Grade Number  One 

In  Third  Grade Number  One 

In  Second  Grade Number  Four 

In  First  Grade Number  One  (Large) 

In  classes  where  the  numbers  indicated  for  beginners  have  already  been 
used  ;  and  also  when  classes  finish  that  number  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
then  use : 

In  Sixth  Grade Number  One 

In  Fifth  Grade Number  Two 

In  Fourth  Grade Number  Three 

In  Third  Grade Number  Four 

In  Second  Grade Number  One  ( Large) 

In  First  Grade Number  Two  (Large) 

Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader,  one  exercise  daily.  Spell  words  by 
•elementary  sounds  as  preliminary  drill  for  reading  lessons.  No  definitions  to 
be  committed  to  memory.  No  text-book  in  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils.  Drill  on  sentence-making,  using  the  words  of  the  reading  Lessons. 
Proper  use  of  capitals,  the  period  and  the  interrogation  point.  Frequent 
•exercises  in  composition  about  common  objects.  Practice  in  distinguishing 
nouns— common  and  proper  -pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  articles.  No 
■definitions.  Correction  of  Common  errors.  Meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
abbreviations.  Dictation  of  paragraphs  from  Reader  twice  a  week.  Stickney's 
Language  Lessons. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribuer's  Copy-books. 

Specii  lens  should  be  furnished  the  principals  at  least  every  four  weeks. 
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Arithmetic — 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic  to  page  127.  Omit  long  division,  and  all 
examples  in  text-book  containing  long  division.  Use  two  periods,  as 
all  notation  is  based  on  periods.  Much  practical  mental  work  in  this  Grade. 
Avoid  all  technical  and  difficult  examples.  Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard 
every  day.     Book  in  hand  of  teacher  only. 

Oral  Instruction — 
(a)    Geography : 

Earth. — Shape,  oceans,  grand  divisions.  Make  use  of  globe  and  map  of 
world. 

United  States — Locate  largest  city,  longest  river,  most  important  mountain 
range. 

California — Boundaries,  capital  five  largest  cities,  two  most  important  rivers, 
two  most  important  mountain  ranges,  best  harbor,  three  exports,  three 
imports.     Locate  Alcatraz,  Golden  Gate,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Mt.  Diablo. 

San  Francisco — Direction  of  most  important  streets.     Locate  Golden  Gate 
Park,  Presidio,  Palace  Hotel,  New  City  Hall,  Mint,  Post  Office. 
(6)     Color :     Leading  colors. 

(c)  Form :    Square,  parallelogram,  circle,  semi-circle,  cube.   No  definitions. 

(d)  Weights  and  Measures :  Representation  of  measurements  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  blackboard  ;  yard,  foot,  inch.  United  States  Money,  Time- 
table, and  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

Morals  and  Manners — 

Teach  morals  and  manners,  as  in  lower  grades.  Commit  to  memory  stanzas 
of  poetry  from  the  best  authors,  as  directed  by  the  Principal.  Require  pupils 
to  learn  ten  additional  maxims.     Simple  rules  of  health. 

Music — 

Review  of  work  of  Seventh  Grade.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and 
Second  Reader.  Sing  from  the  Chart  from  1st  page  to  page  20.  Three  new 
rote  songs.     Practice  often  on  the  vertical  scale. 

Time — fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Drawing — 
Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  2. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  each  day. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language — 

One-half  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  one  exercise  of  an  hour 
each  day.  Preliminary  drill  in  spelling  simple  words  by  elementary  sounds. 
Sentence-making,  dictation  and  composition.  No  text-book  in  Grammar  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Special  drill  on  letter- writing.  Practice  in  distinguishing 
the  parts  of  speech.  Drill  on  the  past  and  perfect  forms  of  the  verbs  be,  bring, 
begin,  come,  do,  go,  give,  sit,  set,  see  and  take.  Plural  forms  of  nouns  and 
pronouns.  Correction  of  common  errors.  Stickney's  Language  Lessons. 
(See  Note  Sixth  Grade). 

Arithmetic — 

First  book  in  Arithmetic  completed.  Omit  all  tables,  except  United  States 
Money,  first  part  of  Long  Measure,  Avoirdupois  Weight,  first  part  of  liquid 
measure,  first  part  of  Time  Table.  Send  pupils  to  blackboard  every  day. 
Book  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography,  to  page  25,  omitting  pages  7  and  15. 
Boundaries  of  California  and  its  most  important  features.  Explain  circum- 
ference and  diameter  of  the  Earth.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  their  own 
language  in  recitation. 

Oral  Instruction — 

(«)     Form,  size  and  color. 

(6)  Animals :  Teach  the  names  of  the  most  common  or  prominent  animals 
on  charts,  their  habits  and  uses,  and  where  they  live  ;  omit  all  technical 
classification. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons. 

Music- 
Mason's  Second  Chart  and  Secord  Reader.     Pages  20  to  40  on  Chart,  and 
pages  26  to  96  in  Reader.     Commence  two  jpart  songs,    and  practice  simple 
rounds.     Practice  frequently  on  the  vertical  scale,  and  on  exercises  without 
signature.     Music  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  No.  4. 
Physical  Exercises  twice  a  day. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 


Language— 


McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
•week.  Explanation  of  subject-matter  by  pupil  to  be  full  and  intelligent. 
Write  from  dictation  twice  a  week. 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  Part  II.  Omit  participles,  complex  sen- 
tences, compound  elements,  and  distinction  of  clauses.  Oral  and  written 
•exercises  in  forming  sentences,  using  the  words  of  the  reader  and  the  word- 
book. Dictation  and  reproduction  of  paragraphs  of  the  reading  lesson. 
Composition  and  letter- writing  as  in  Fifth  Grade  work.  Stickney's  Language 
Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Word  Book,  to  page  37,  to  count  50  per  cent,  of  the  credits  in  spelling,  the 
remainder  from  the  other  text-books. 

Writing — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  copy-books. 

Declamation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I  to  page  132.  Omit  pages  73,  74,  75,  87, 
95.  Thorough  drill  on  oral  exercises.  Send  pupils  to  the  blackboard  every 
day. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography,  pages  26  to  49  inclusive,  and  pages  88  to 
96  inclusive.     Draw  map  of  California. 

Oral  Instruction — 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  to  page  68;  read  aloud  and  talked  about 
by  the  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
As  in  all  grades. 

Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  Series,  New  Edition,  Book  No.  5. 

Music — 

Review  of  Fifth  Grade  work.     Mason's  Second  Chart  and  Second  Book  com- 
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pleted.     Sing  at  sight  in  all  the  keys.     Exercises  in  time  reading.     Continue 
the  practice  of  the  vertical  scale.     Time — fifteen  minutes  daily. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  a  day. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  five  exercises  of  45  mintues  each,  every 
week. 

Dictation  of  reading  lessons. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Word  Book  to  page  65. 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar,  Part  III,  omitting  pages  109  110,  the  abso- 
lute case,  and  the  parsing  of  the  compound  relative,  including  the  word  what. 

Writing,  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  copy-books. 

Declamation,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I  to  page  232. 

Omit  pages  140  and  141,  articles  297  to  307,  341,  346,  357,  366,  pages  207, 
216  to  224  inclusive,  and  all  examples  involving  omitted  tables. 

In  measurements,  take  the  principles  of  most  practical  utility,  omitting  de- 
tails and  difficult  problems. 

Thorough  drill  in  Oral  Exercises.  , 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography.  Complete  the  book  and  take  all  parts 
omitted  in  the  previous  grades.     Draw  map  of  California  and  Nevada. 

Oral  Instruction — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  completed. 

Morals  and  Manners— 

Conversational  lessons  on  politeness  and  rules  of  deportment  at  home  and  in 
public  places.     Habits  of  personal  neatness. 

Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  Book  No.  6. 
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Music — 

Mason's  Third  Music  Reader. 

One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher.     Teach  the  rela- 
tive minor  scales.     Exercises  in  sight  singing  and  time  reading. 
Physical  Exercises — 

Twice  a  day. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises  of  45  minutes  each,  every 
week.     Teach  diacritical  marks,  as  in  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Stickney's  Language  Lessons.      (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 
Word-Book  to  page  91.     Words  of  all  other  lessons  to  be  spelled. 
Harvey's  English  Grammar,  Part  II. 
Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  fr  Scribner's  copy-books. 
Declamation,  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Arithmetic — 

Part  I,  paragraphs  459  to  467,  478  to  481  inclusive.     Part   II,   to  page   119 
omitting  all  after  page  66  except  Fire  Insurance.     Review  Third  Grade  work, 
especially  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
Geography — 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography  to  page  57.  Pacific  Coast  Geography. 
Omit  pages  26  to  47,  except  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography, and  Histori- 
cal Geography.     Draw  map  of  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

History — 

Barnes'  Brief  History,  to  Epoch  IV.     Finish  by  end  of  third  quarter. 

Physiology 

Second  .  af  of  the  year.  Brown's  Physiology,  Nutrition,  Digestion,  Cir- 
culation 

Oral  Instruction — 

Lectures  on  government,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

Reference  Books:  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas,  NordhofFs  Politics 
for  the  Young. 

Morals  and  Manners — 
As  in  Third  Grade. 

Drawtvo — 

One  uour  per  week. 
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Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  Book  No.  7. 
Music — 

Write  scales,  and  sing  in  all  the  keys  in  general  use.     Mason's  Third  Charts 
and  Third  Readers.     Careful  study  of  the  intervals  and  triads  of  the  major 
and  minor   keys.     Exercises   in   sight  singing  and  time  reading.     One   exer- 
cise of  fifteen  minutes  daily. 
Physical  Exercises — 

Twice  a  day. 


FIRST  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader,  four  exercises  of  30  minutes  each,  every 
week. 

Word-Book  to  page  119. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar  to  page  230. 

Composition  exercises  and  letter  writing  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons.     (See  Note  Sixth  Grade.) 

Book-keeping  and  Declamation  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Writing,  in  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy-books.  Exercises  at  discretion 
of  Principals. 

Arithetic — 

Robinson's   Shorter  Course,  Part  II,   to  Article  907.     Omit  Articles  G18  to 
741,  (except  Fire  Insurance)  783  to  793,  816  to  856,  899,  900. 
Teach  Longitude  and  Time. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  ( 'omprehensive  Geography,  pages  58  to  95,  inclusive,  omitting 
pages  92  and  93.  Draw  map  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington 
Territory. 

History — 

Complete  by  end  of  third  quarter. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  completed. 

Physiology — 

Second  half  of  year.  "  Brown's  Physiology,  Respiration,  Growth  and  Repair, 
Voluntary  Motion,  Bones,  Voice. 

Oral  Instruction — 
Lectures  on  government  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 
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Reference  Books :  Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas.  Nordhoff  s  Politics 
for  the  Young. 

MoKALS   AND  MANNERS — 

Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  pages  41S 
to  418. 

Drawing — 

One  hour  per  week. 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  the  number  to  be  selected  by  the  Principal. 

Music — 

Chromatic  and  minor  scales ;  theory  of  transposition  of  scales'.  Mason's- 
Eourth  Music  Reader.  Practice  reading  and  singing  in  all  the  keys  in  general 
use.  Give  particular  attention  to  good  quality  of  voice,  right  management  of 
the  breath,  intelligence  and  expression.  Practical  questions  on  every  lesson- 
One  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes  each  day  by  class  teacher. 

Physical  Exercises — 
Twice  a  day. 

BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  GRAMMAR  AND 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Reader. 

"  "        Second  Reader. 

"  "        Third  Reader. 

"  "        Fourth  Reader. 

Fifth  Reader. 
Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

"  Comprehensive  Geography. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course  in  Arithmetic. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States. 
Swinton's  Word  Book. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 
"         Elementary  Grammar. 
"         English  Grammar. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship. 
Bartholomew's  System  of  Drawing,  New  Edition. 
Mason's  Music  Reader  and  Charts. 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  Book-keeping. 
Stickney's  Language  Lessons. 
Spelling  Blanks. 
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BOYS'  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Note — The  number  of  recitations  a  week  in  any  subject  is  indicated  by  the 
numeral  following  the  word  "  Recitations,"  to  be  found  following  the  subject. 
The  numerals  following  the  word  "Scale"  indicate  the  maximum  mark. 
Pupils  of  low  rank  may  be  required  to  attend  extra  exercises  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  fail. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 

To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English — Underwood's  American  Authors.  The  leading  facts  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  noted  writers,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  extracts  as  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  the  best  of  them  in  a  connected 
form  and  in  good  English.  Pupils  will  be  required  on  examination,  for 
example,  to  write  a  full  account,  in  good  English,  of  such  extracts  as 
that  found  under  Bancroft,  entitled  "William  Penn's  Treaty  with  the 
Indians. " 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  both  Tragedies 
and  Comedies.  These  talcs  must  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 
drill  in  reading.  One  composition  a  month  of  one  or  two  pages  of 
foolscap  must  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  without 
reference  to  books  or  notes,  on  one  of  the  tales.  Pupils  must  be 
prepared  to  read  creditably  from  any  of  the  tales,  and  to  write  a  compo- 
sition of  about  one  and  a  half  pages  of  foolscap  on  any  tale  that  may  be 
selected,  for  their  final  examination.  Poor  reading  will  be  considered 
sufficient  ground  for  conditioning  a  pupil. 

Recitations,  2;  Composition,  30;  Reading,  30. 

Spelling — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of 
every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use. 

Scale,  20. 

Writinq — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a  fair  sample, 

ii 
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and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penmanship. 
Scale,  30. 

2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  through  quadratics.     Especial  attention  to  defini- 

nitions,  factoring,  and  rapid  execution  of  work. 
Recitations,  5 ;  Scale,  100. 

3.  History — Anderson's  History  of  England.     One  composition  a  month  on 

some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be  marked  with  as  much  refer- 
ence to  good  English  as  to  a  full  narrative  of  facts. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 
One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English — American  Poems.     On  the  final  examination  pupils  will 

be  required  to  define  any  words  that  occur  in  the  poems,  to  give  an 
intelligent  description  in  good  English  of  any  one  of  the  poems,  or  of 
any  marked  description  in  any  of  them,  and  to  give  the  connection  in 
which  any  striking  passage  occurs. 

American  Prose. — Follow  directions  similar  to  those  given  for 
American  Poems. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

2.  French — French  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II.    Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  French, 
and  of  simple  French  sentences  into  English,  to  secure  a  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  proficiency 
in  the  spoken  language.  The  object  of  the  course  in  French  is  to  acquire 
facility  in  reading  French. 
Recitations,  4;  Seale,  100. 

3.  German — German  Principia,  Parts  I  and  II.     Writing  German  from  dicta- 

tion. Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into 
German,  and  of  simple  German  sentences  into  English,  to  secure  a 
practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
proficiency  in  the  spoken  language.  The  object  of  the  course  in  German 
is  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  German. 
Recitations,  4  ;  Scale,  100. 

4.  Latin,  with  classical  Juniors. 

Number  of  exercises  a  week,  17;  Total  Scale,  500. 

Note — In  French  and  German  a  part  of  the  final  examination  will 
consist  of  a  passage  entirely  new.     In  the  Junior  Class,  pupils  will  be 
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allowed  the  use  of  grammar  and  dictionary ;  in  the  upper  classes  they 
will  be  given  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  and  suggestions  regarding  such 
constructions  as  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  know. 


MIDDLE    YEAR. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 
To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1 .  English — Underwood's  British  Authors.     The  leading  facts  in  the  lives  of 

the  most  noted  writers,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  extracts  as  will 
enable  a  pupil  to  give  the  substance  of  the  best  of  them  in  a  connected 
form  and  in  good  English.  Pupils  will  be  required,  for  example,  on 
examination,  to  write  a  full  account,  in  good  English,  of  such  extracts 
as  that  found  under  Macaulay,  entitled  "The  Puritan  Character." 
Special^attention  to  reading.  Poor  reading  will  be  sufficient  ground  for 
conditioning  a  pupil. 

Recitations,  3:  Scale,  60. 

Kellogg's  Text-book  on  Rhetoric,  to  Qualities  of  Style. 
Recitations,  2.  Scale,  80. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month  at  2:30  P.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations, 
and  include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  60  on  Underwood. 

Writing. — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  he  a  fair  sample, 
and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penmanship. 
Scale,  30. 

Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  daring  the  first 
half  of  the  year  on  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  One  a  month 
during  the  last  half  on  David  Copperfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected  from  portions 
previously  assigned  the  first  month,  the  second  the  second,  etc.  Cause 
every  exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  rewritten. 

Scale,  30. 

2.  Young's  Government  Class  Book. 

Recitation,  1 ;  Scale,  20. 
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3.  Mathematics. — Wentworth's  Geometry,  five  books,  including  the  exercises. 

Recitations,  4;  Scale,  100. 

4.  Science. — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  Elective  English. — Hales'  Longer  English  Poems,  omitting   the  selections 

found  in  Underwood's  British  Authors.  On  the  final  examination 
pupils  will  be  required  to  define  any  words  that  occur  in  the  poems,  to 
give  an  intelligent  description  in  good  English  of  any  one  oi  the  poems 
studied,  or  of  any  marked  description  in  any  of  them,  and  to  give  the 
connection  in  which  any  striking  passage  occurs. 

Recitations,  2;  Scale,  40. 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History. — On  the  final  examination 
pupils  will  be  required  to  write  a  full  account  in  good  English  of  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  heading  the  sections  or  chapters  into  which  the 
book  is  divided.  One  composition  every  two  months,  the  subject  to  be 
the  heading  of  some  chapter,  or  some  similar  subject.  Occasionally 
two  recitations  may  be  given  in  Greene  and  one  in  Hale. 

Recitation,  1 ;  Scale,  40. 

2.  French. — Lacombe's  Petite  Historie   du  Peuple  Francaise,   La  Literatur  e 

Francaise  Contemporaine  begun.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  dictation  of  simple  French  into  English.  Translation 
into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  English.  Forms,  pronun- 
ciation and  syntax.     Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

3.  German. — One   hundred   and  fifty   pages   of  Comfort's   German   Reader. 

Writing  German  from  dictation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
German  into  English.  Translations  into  English,  with  special  reference 
to  good  English.     Forms,  pronunciation  and  syntax. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

4.  Latin,  with  Classical,  Juniors,  or  Middle. 

Number  of  exercises  a  week,  18  ;  total  Scale,  500. 
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SENIOR   YEAR. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES. 

To  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.  English — Kellogg's   Rhetoric   completed.       Omit  most  of   the  portion  on 

metres. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly,  and  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
according  as  there  may  be  found  time. 
Recitations,  3  ;  Scale,  80. 

Composition — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  pre- 
yiously  assigned  for  reading  at  home.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  Scott's  Kenilworth,  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Cause  every  exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be 
re-written. 

Scale,  30. 

Spelling — As  in  middle  class. 

Writing — As  in  middle  class. 
Scale,  30. 

2.  Civil  Government,  U.  S.  History,  and  Political  Economy.     [Barnes'  U.  S. 

History,] 

Recitations,  4  ;  Scale,  80. 

3.  Mathematics — Review  the  mathematics  necessary  for  admission  to  college, 

and  advance  as  much  further  as  possible  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Recitations,  3  ;  Scale,  80. 

4.  Science — Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry. 

Recitations,  4  ;  Scale,  90. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Recitation,  1 ;  Scale,  30. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

One  Elective  must  be  taken  by  all  pupils. 

1.     Elective  English — Hale's  Longer  English   Poems,   completed,  omitting  the 
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selections  found  in  Underwood's  British  Authors.     Greene's  Readings 
from  English  History.     Follow  directions  under  Elective  English  for 
middle  class.    Hudson's  selections  in  pamphlet  from  Webster's  speeches* 
Section  II,  and  one  or  two  plays  from  Shakespeare  if  there  is  time. 
Recitations,  3  ;  Scale.  80. 

2.  French — La   Literature  Francaise  Contemporaine,   continued.     Un  Phili- 

sophe  Sous  les  Toits.  Translation  from  dictation  of  French  into  English. 
Forms,  pronunciation  and  syntax.  Translations  into  English,  with 
special  reference  to  good  English. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

3.  German — Comfort's   German   Reader,    continued.      Undine.      Translation 

from  dictation  of  German  into  English.      Forms,  pronunciation,  syntax- 
Translations  into  English,  with  special  reference  to  good  English. 
Recitations,  3  ;  S,cale,  80. 

4.  Lathi,  with  Junior,  Middle  or  Senior  Classical. 

Number  of  exercises  a  week,   IS;  total  Scale,  500. 

[The  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  be  read  are  those  required  for  admission  to 
college  or  such  as  the  Principal  may  indicate.] 

Pupils  of  excellent  scholarship  may  take  two  electives,  provided  their  doing 
so  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  regular  work. 

For  David  Coppertield,  Kenilworth,  and  other  books  for  composition  work 
works  by  the  same  authors  or  other  standard  authors  may  be  substituted,  pro- 
vided they  are  found  in  the  Franklin  Square  series,  or  other  equally  cheap 
form. 

The  incomplete  work  of  one  year  may  be  finished  the  year  following,  or  if 
the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  work  of 
the  following  year  may  be  begun. 

Pupils  preparing  for  college  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal,  leave  off 
any  study  not  required  for  admission,  and  take  up  such  studies  as  are  required. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


JUNIOR    YEAB. 


1.     Latin — Allen's  New  Latin  Method,  the  first  thirty  lessons,   and  Deutsch's 
Exercises  (latter  part  of  the  book).     Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  1,  Allen 
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and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  Special  attention  to  pronunciation, 
forms  and  vocabulary.  Writing  Latin  from  dictation.  Translations 
from  dictation  of  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin,  and  of  Latin 
into  English. 

Recitations,  5  ;  Scale,  100. 

2.  Mathematics — Algebra,  through  quadratics.     Especial  attention  to  defini- 

tions, factoring,  and  rapid  execution  of  work. 
Recitations,  5  ;  Scale,  100. 

3.  History. — Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 

Occasional  compositions  on  some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be 
marked  with  as  much  reference  to  good  English  as  to  a  full  narration  of 
facts.     Assign  the  topic  some  days  beforehand,  and  have  the  composition 
written  without  book  or  notes,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 
Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

4.  English. — Scott"?  Marmion  or  Lady   of  the  Lake  to  be  carefully   studied, 

both  with  reference  to  the   meaning  of  words    and  the   story.     Pupils 
will  be  required  on  examination  to  tell  the  connection  in  which  any 
striking    passage  occurs,    and   to    give   a    connected    account   in   good 
English  of  any  Canto  or  of  any  striking  description. 
Recitation,  1 ;  Scale,  30. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  both  Tragedies 
and  Comedies.  These  tales  must  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 
drill  in  reading.  One  composition  a  month  ot  one  or  two  pages  of  fool- 
scap must  be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  without 
reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  one  of  the  tales.  Pupils  must  be  prepared 
to  read  creditably  from  any  of  the  tales,  and  to  write  a  composition  of 
about  one  and  a  half  pages  of  foolscap  on  any  tale  that  may  be  selected, 
for  their  final  examination.  Poor  reading  will  be  considered  sufficient 
ground  for  conditioning  a  pupil. 

Recitations,  2;  Composition,  30;  Reading,  30. 

American  Poems. — On  the  final  examination  pupils  will  be  required  to 
define  airy  words  that  occur  in  the  poems,  to  give  an  intelligent  descrip- 
tion in  good  English  of  any  one  of  the  poems,  or  of  any  marked 
description  in  any  of  them,  and  to  give  the  connection  in  which  any 
striking  passage  occurs. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

Writing. — Mark  any  exercise  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a  fair  sample, 
and  do  not  previously  give  notice  that  it  will  be  marked  for  penman- 
ship. 

Scale,  30. 
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Spelling. — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  18;  total  Scale,  500. 

Note — In  Latin  and  Greek,  a  part  of  the  final  examination  will  con- 
sist of  a  passage  entirely  new  to  the  pupil.  In  the  Junior  Class,  pupils 
will  be  allowed  the  use  of  grammar  and  dictionary.  In  the  upper 
classes  they  will  be  given  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  and  suggestions 
regarding  such  constructions  as  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  know. 

MIDDLE    YEAR. 

1.  Latin — Caesar.     Review  Book  I,  and  read  Books  II,  III  and  IV.     Cicero, 

six  orations.  Attention  to  forms  continued.  Special  attention  to 
Syntax.  Translation  from  dictation  of  English  into  Latin,  and  of 
Latin  into  English.  All  translations  into  English  must  be  made  into 
good  English.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Composition,  the  first  six 
exercises. 

Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

2.  Greek — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek,   through   Lesson  51.     Goodwin's 

Greek  Reader,  through  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis.  Special  attention 
to  forms  and  pronunciation.  Translation  from  dictation  of  simple 
English  sentences  into  Greek,  and  of  Greek  into  English.  Jones'  Greek 
Composition,  the  first  ten  exercises. 

Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

3.  Mathematics — Wentworth's    Plane   Geometry,    five    books,    including   the 

exercises. 

Recitations,  4 ;  Scale,  100. 

4.  History — Leighton's    History    of    Rome,     to    the    death    of    Commodua. 

Occasional  compositions  or  some  leading  topic,  the  composition  to  be 
marked  with  as  much  reference  to  good  English  as  to  a  full  narration  of 
facts. 

Recitations,  3 ;  Scale,  80. 

5.  English — Kellogg's  Text-book  on  Rhetoric,  to  Qualities  of  Style,  p.  83. 

Recitations,  2;  Scale,  60. 

Spelling — An  exercise  in  spelling  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of 
every  school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the 
text-books  in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations, 
and  include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  60  on  Rhetoric. 
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Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  on  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby,  one  a  month 
during  the  last  half  on  David  Copperfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher, 
without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected  from  portions 
previously  assigned  for  readiug  at  home,  the  first  fifth  to  be  assgined 
the  first  month,  the  second  fifth  the  second,  etc.  Cause  every  exercise 
poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  re-written. 

Scale,  :;o. 

Writing. — Sue  directions  for  Juniors. 
Scale,  30. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  19;  total  Scale,  500. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

1.  Latin. — Virgil,  the  first  six  books  of  the  iEueid.     Review  the  Latin  of  the 

course.  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Composition,  through  the  first 
eighteen  lessons.  Such  other  Latin  as  there  may  be  time  for,  or  as  may 
be  required  for  admission  to  college.  Translation  from  dictation  of 
English  into  Latin.  Especial  attention  to  good  Euglish  translation, 
Latin  at  sight. 
Recitations,  5;  Scale,  100. 

2.  Greek. — Goodwin's    Greek    Reader,    through   page    111.      Homer's   Iliad, 

Books  I.  and  II.,  omitting  the    catalogue  of  ships.     Translation  from 
dictation  of  English  into  Greek.     Jones'  Greek  Composition,  finished. 
Especial  attention  to  good  English  translations. 
Recitations;  5:  Scale,  100. 

3.  Mathematics. — Review  the  mathematics  necessary  for  admission  to  college, 

and  advance  as  much  further  as  possible  in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 

■4.     History  and  Geography.  —Review  the  history  and  geography  necessary  for 
admission  to  college.     Compositions  on  leading  topics  in  history. 
Recitations,  2;  Scale,  80. 

5.     English. — Kellogg's  Rhetoric  completed.     Omit   most    of   the   portion  on 
metres. 

Recitations,  3;  Scale,  80. 
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Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly,  and  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare 
if  there  is  time. 

Spelling. — An  exercise  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  every 
school  month,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  words  to  be  selected  from  the  text 
books  in  daily  use.  Mark  the  two  exercises  as  ordinary  recitations,  and 
include  the  results  in  making  up  the  mark  of  SO  on  Rhetoric. 

Composition. — One  composition  a  month  to  be  written  in  the  presence 
of  the  teacher,  without  reference  to  book  or  notes,  on  subjects  selected 
from  portions  of  the  following  named  books,  previously  assigned  for 
reading  at  home:  Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  Christmas  Carol, 
Scott's  Kenilworth,  George  Eliot's  Mill  tm  the  Floss.  Cause  every 
exercise  poorly  written  or  wanting  in  neatness  to  be  rewritten. 

Scale,  30. 

Writing. — As  in  Junior  Class. 
Scale,  30. 

Number  of  recitations  a  week,  IS;  total  Scale,  500. 


REGULATIONS     REGARDING     CLASSIFICATION     AWARDING     DI- 
PLOMAS, ETr. 
I. 

The  promotion  per  cent,  shall  be  65  and  there  shall  be  no  re -examination 
and  no  promotion  on  trial 

The  principal  shall  have  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  class  or  division 
to  another,  according  to  their  proficiency;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Super- 
intendent, he  may  return  inefficient  Juniors  to  the  Grammar  schools. 

II. 

Diplomas  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Classification  Committee  only  to  pupils 
who  satisfactorily  pursue  one  of  the  High  School  Courses,  or  ecpaivalent 
studies. 

No  study  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  pursued  unless  the 
pupil  shall  have  completed  it  with  an  average  of  at  least  50  per  cent. ;  and  no 
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course  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfactorily  completed  if  a  pupil  fails 
in  any  one  of  the  studies  in  the  course  selected. 

HI. 

Pupils  who  satisfactorily  pursue  a  regular  course  and  receive  a  general 
average  of  90  per  cent. ,  or  more  a  month  on  the  entire  course,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  Diploma  of  Honor. 

IV. 

Pupils  who  do  not  pursue  a  regular  course,  or  pupils  who  fail  to  complete 
a  regular  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate,  in  which  shall  be  mentioned 
the  studies  that  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

If  the  work  of  any  year  is  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  work 
of  the  following  year  may  be  begun,  and  the  incomplete  work  of  one  year  may 
be  completed  the  following' year. 


BOOKS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Latin. — Allen  &  Greeuough's  or  Chase  &  Stuart's  Series,  Smith's  Prin- 
cipia  Latina,   Part  II.      White's  Junior   Student's   Latin   Dictionary. 

Greek. — Goodwin's  Series.  White's  First  Lessons  in  Creek.  Jones's  Greek 
Composition.  Boise's  Homer  (lately  adopted).  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek 
Lexicon. 

Mathematics. — -Went  worth's  Geometry  (lately  adopted).  Da  vies'  New  Bour- 
don. 

French. — French  Principia.  Lacombe's  Histoire  dn  Peuple  Francais.  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  les  Toits.      La  Litterature  Francaise  Contemporaine. 

German. — German  Principia.     Comfort's  German  Reader.     Undine. 

History. — Leighton's  History  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 
Anderson's  History  of  England.     Young's  Government  Class  Book. 

Science. — Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
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Miglish. — Kellogg's  Text-Book  on  Rhetoric.  Rolfe's,  Hudson's,  or  the  Claren- 
don Press  Shakspeare.  Scott's  Poems.  Hales' Longer  English  Poems. 
American  Poems.  Underwood's  English  Literature.  Green's  Readings 
from  English  History.  How  to  Write  Clearly.  Hudson's  Selections, 
in  pamphlet,  from  Webster's  Speeches,  Sec.  II.  Hudson's  Selections 
from  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  Charles  &  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare. 

BOOKS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  READING. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers.  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  One  of  Haw- 
thorne's Novels.     One  of  Scott's  Novels. 


GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


JUNIOR    CLASSES. 

I.  Language. — Grammar  and  Composition   during   the   year   (4   hours  a 

week). 

Elective. — Latin  (4  hours). 
As  an  offset  in  the  English  Course,  pupils  must  take  Word  Analysis 
one-half  the  year,   and  English   Literature  the  other   half  year  (4 
hours). 

II.  Mathematics. — Algebra  for  the  entire  year  (4  hoursf . 
III.     History.—  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  for  the  year  (3  hours). 

IV.     Literature. — Seven  American  Classics. 

V.     Physiology.—  Pursued  from  July  to  March  (4  hours). 

VI.     Botany. — Instruction  by  class  teachers.  See  notes  on  Botany  (2  hours). 
VII.     Music. — Under  the  special  Music  teacher. 
VIII.     General  Exercises. — One  hour  a  week  devoted  to  Oral  instruction  on 
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Morals  and  Manners,   Political  Economy,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
Select  Readings  and  Essays  one  hour  once  every  week. 

TEXT-BOOKS — JUNIORS. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
Seven  American  Classics — Swindon. 
Girls'  High  School  Fourth  Mnsic  Reader. 
Normal  Word-Book. 

MIDDLE   CLASSES. 

I.     Language—  Rhetoric,    Grammar   and  Composition,    July   to  December 
(4  hours). 
Elective — Latin  ;   or   as   an   offset,    in   the   English   Course,    Word 
Analysis,    July    to    December ;    Zoology,    January    to    June 
(4  hours). 

II.      Mathematics — Algebra,  July  to  December  (3  hours);  Geometry,  January 
to  June  (3  hours). 

III.  Natural  Science — Physics,  July  to  February,  (3  hours). 

Experiments  and  Lectures,  by  special  teacher. 

Text-Book  R-ecitations,  by  class  teachers. 

Botany,  February  to  June,  (3  hours)  by  special  teacher,  exclusively. 

IV.  History — Modern,  with   a  review  of  Junior   Year  Work,    July   to   De- 

cember (4  hours). 

V.     Literature — Studies  in  English  Literature. 

American  Authors  and  Modern  English  Authors. 

VI.     Music — Half  an  hour  weekly  under  the  special  teacher.     Reading  as 
an  offset. 

VII.     General  Exercise — One   hour  a   week   devoted   to   Oral   Instruction  on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Readings  and  Essays  one  hour  every  two  weeks. 

MIDDLE   CLASS — TEXT-BOOKS. 

Wentworth's  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
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Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 
Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
High  School  Book  of  Song. 
Macallister's  Zoology. 

SENIOR    CLASSES. 

1.     Language — Rhetoric,    Grammar    and    Composition,    July   to    January 
(4  hours) . 
Elective — Latin  (4  hours);  or,  as  an  offset.  Word  Analysis,  July  to 
December  (4  hours);  Astronomy,  January  to  June  (4  hours). 

II.     Mathematics — Geometry,  completing  at  least  four  books,   July  to  De- 
cember (4  hours). 
Review  of  Arithmetic,  January  to  June  (3  hours). 

III.     Natural  Science — Chemistry,  July  to  December  (3  hours). 

Physical  Geography,  January  to  May.  by  class  teachers  (3  hours). 

IV.     Literature — Studies  in  English  Literature  (4  hours). 

V.     Mime — As  directed  by  the  special  teacher. 

VI.     General  Exercises — One  hour  a  week  devoted  to  Oral  Instruction   on 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Readings  and  Essays  one  hour  every  week. 

SENIOR    CLASS — TEXT-BOOKS. 

Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 
Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 
Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 
Lockyear's  Elements,  of  Astronomy. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

NORMAL   CLASS. 

1.  Thorough  study  and  review  of  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Word  Analysis,  and  History  of  the  United  States ;  all  with  special 
reference  to  methods  of  teaching. 
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'2.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany  reviewed. 

3.  Reading  and  Elocution. 

4.  Language  elective,  as  in  High  School  Classes. 

5.  Practice  in  the  Kindergarten  Schools  and  in  the  Public  Schools. 

6.  Elements  of  Zoology  and  Astronomy. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  same  as  in  the  High  Schoo.1,  with  the  exception  of  Swinton's  Complete 
Geography. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mathematics — Went  worth's  Plane  G  eometry. 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Robinson's  Complete  Arithmetic. 

English  Language — Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Kellogg '3  Rhetoric. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Normal  Word-Book. 

Literature — Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
Seven  American  Classics. 

Natural  Science — Avery's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Roscoe's  Primer  of  Chemistry. 
Lockyear's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
Macturk's  Physical  Geography. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
Swinton's  Complete  Geography. 
Macallister's  Zoology. 
Jevon's  Political  Economy  (for  teachers). 
Rattan's  Flora  of  California. 

Histor)/ — Swinton's  Outlines. 
Elocution — 
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Musk — Juniors — Mason's  High  School  Fourth  Music  Reader- 

Middles — High  School  Book  of  Song. 

Seniors — Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 
Latin — Juniors — Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Latin  Method. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
"  "  Virgil. 

Middles — Latin  Composition. 
Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Latin  Method. 

"  "  Virgil. 

Chase's  Ovid. 

Seniors — Latin  Composition. 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero. 
Ovid. 

Normal — Allen  &  Greenough's  Virgil. 


DIRECTIONS,  HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


I.     Grammar  and  Composition. 

I.  In  the  first  year  a  thorough  study  of  the  text-book  on  grammar  and 
composition,  giving  particular  attention  to  etymology  and  parsing. 

As  supplementary  to  the  text-book  exercises  in  composition,  the  following 
general  exercises  are  suggested  : 

(1)  Writing  from  dictation  passages  selected  by  the  teacher.  These 
exercises  are  to  be  inspected  and  criticised  with  reference  to  (a)  handwriting, 
(b)  spelling,  (c)  capital  letters,  (d)  syllabication,  (e)  punctuation,  and  (/) 
paragraphs. 

(2)  Writing  abstracts  (a)  of  passages  from  prose  authors  that  have  been 
studied;  (b)  of  selections  new  to  the  pupils,  and  read  to  them  by  the 
teacher. 
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(3)  Writing  in  blank  books  abstracts  of  lectures,  and  whatever  of  value 
or  of  interest  either  teacher  or  pupil  may  have  contributed  to  the  lessons  in 
literature  and  history ;  these  abstracts  sometimes  to  be  read  in  the  class,  and 
to  be  subject  at  any  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  teachers,  and  to  their  criti- 
cism in  the  respects  mentioned  above  (see  1),  and  also  as  to  grammatical 
forms  and  constructions. 

(4)  Writing  letters,  and  descriptions  of  sensible  objects  and  of  real  inci- 
dents, scenes  or  pictures. 

(5)  Examples  and  exercises  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  principles- 
of  grammar. 

2.  In  the  second  year  take  up  fro.n  the  text-book  on  grammar  and  com- 
positions the  section^  relating  to  style  and  the  analysis  of  sentences,  continu- 
ing the  general  exercises  as  in  the  first  year.  Also  parsing  from  the  selections 
in  English  literature. 

3.  In  the  third  year  a  general  review  of  grammar,  together  with  parsing 
and  analysis  from  the  selections  in  literature. 


II.     Reading  Aloud,  Reciting  or  Speaking  Selections  in  Prose 
and  Poetry. 

(1)  (a)  Reading  aloud,  by  each  pupil,  selections  from  the  required  authors 
that  have  been  studied  or  that  are  undergoing  study,  (b)  Heading  "at  sight" 
selections  from  the  authors  studied,  or  from  standard  works  illustrating  the 
historical  subjects  studied,  (c)  Occasionally  reading  from  contemporary  or 
other  authors,  such  pieces  as  have  been  approved  by  the  teachers. 

(2)  Reciting  or  speaking  by  each  pupil,  at  least  four  times  a  year,  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  or  of  a  division  of  the  same,  (a)  pieces  of  prose  or  poetry, 
(b)  or  such  pieces  from  contemporary  or  other  authors  as  the  teachers  have 
approved. 

(3)  As  reading  aloud  with  "expression"  implies  the  perception  of  the 
author's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  requires  at  times  from  the  teacher  an 
explanation  of  unfamiliar  allusions  and  obscure  or  difficult  passages,  the 
reading  lesson  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  with  the  study  of  an 
author.  But,  as  the  purpose  of  reading  aloud  is  to  communicate  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  an  author  to  others,  the  voice,  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
must  be  able  to  do  its  appropriate  work.  There  should  be,  then,  stated 
exercises  in  oral  reading. 

The  good  derived  from  committing  to  memory  the  finest  specimens  of  prose 
and  poetry  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  is  gained  by  reciting  or  speak- 
ing them.     The  latter  exercises  should  not,  however,  be  neglected.      Although 

12 
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few  can  -become  great  speakers  or  actors — and  time  is  wasted,  and  worse  than 
wasted,  in  making  pupils  assume  parts  that  nature  never  intended  them  to 
take — yet  nearly  all  boys  and  girls  can  repeat  easy  pieces  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  instruct  or  entertain  others. 

In  oral  reading,  in  speaking  and  reciting  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  and 
incidentally,  in  the  ordinary  recitations,  instructions  should  be  given  in 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  utterance,  right  pronunciation  and  accent,  and 
natural  and  correct  "expi-ession. " 


III.     Study  of  Authors. 

(I)  During  the  short  time  given  to  English  Literature  in  the  High  School 
few  authors  can  be  studied,  and  only  selections  from  their  works  can  be  crit- 
cally  read.  The  main  purpose,  then,  of  this  brief  course  of  study  should 
be  to  form  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature,  to  encourage  careful  and 
systematic  reading,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  select- 
ing authors  and  works  to  be  read  after  leaving  school.  It  should  be  the  purpose 
of  the  teacher,  while  keeping  the  exercises  in  literature  from  becoming  either 
mere  tasks  or  pastimes,  to  make  the  lessons  so  interesting  that  they  will  be 
eagerly  and  vigorously  studied,  and  will  inspire  a  desire  for  a  larger  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  authors.  This  purpose,  it  is  believed,  can  be  accomplished, 
partly  by  leading  the  pupils  to  perceive  the  real  intent  of  the  author,  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  strength  of  his  argument,  the  beauty  and  nobleness 
of  his  sentiment,  and  his  clear,  distinct,  forcible  and  happy  expression ; 
partly  by  giving  a  vivid  account  of  his  life  and  times  and  their  influence  on 
each  other,  and  by  exciting  an  interest  in  the  lives  of  his  most  eminent  literary 
contemporaries.  Thus,  by  association  and  comparison,  a  single  author  may  be 
an  introduction  and  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  period. 

While  neither  the  thought  nor  expression  should  be  slighted  at  any  time 
during  the  study  of  the  selections,  more  attention  should,  perhaps,  be  given 
to  the  thought  the  first  year,  and  to  the  expression  the  second  year.  During 
the  third  year  the  selections  should  be  used  not  merely  for  extrcise  in 
the  meaning,  derivation  and  use  of  words,  or  for  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing or  improving  the  taste  ;  they  should  also  be  studied  as  specimens  of 
literature,  and  should  illustrate  the  intellect,  the  taste  and  the  genius  of 
their  authors. 

Suggestions  of  Methods  of  Studying  an  -Author. 

(2)  After  the  teacher  has  called  attention  to  a  few  points  in  the  life,  times 
and  character  of  an  author,  the  class  should  take  some  narrative  or  descrip- 
tive piece  and  read  it  aloud,  special  attention  being  given  to  reading  it  in 
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such  a  maimer  as  to  express  clearly  the  thought,  with  such  modifications  of 
the  voice  as  the  sentiment  requires.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  such  a 
running  commentary  by  the  teacher  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  story  if  it  is  a  narrative,  or  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed. The  commentary  should  not,  however,  be  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  the  story  or  description;  but  simply  what  is  necessary  to  a 
general  understanding  of  the  piece.  It  will  often  require  an  explanation  of 
many  words  that  are  but  vaguely  understood  by  the*pupils,  and  attention  to 
such  constructions  as  require  elucidation.  This  having  been  done,  it  will  be 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  pupils  to  tell,  orally,  what  they  have  read,  in 
their  own  language.  This  may  be  made  a  class  exercise  by  having  one  pupil 
begin  and  others  follow  — each  taking  it  up  where  his  predecessor  left  off. 

Let  each  pupil  then  write  an  abstract  of  it.  The  reading  of  the  piece  and 
the  oral  abstract  which  has  been  given  will  have  secured  such  a  knowledge 
of  it  that  the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  express  themselves  with  a  clearness 
which  can  come  only  from  a  full  and  exact  understanding  of  the  author. 

Having  carefully  read  the  narrative  or  discription,  some  parts  of  it  may  be 
taken  and  subjected  to  such  an  analysis  as  will  show  the  relations  of  the 
clauses,  phrases  and  words  to  each  other.  It  may  be  well,  too,  if  the  pupils 
are  sufficiently  advanced,  to  show  something  of  the  relations  of  logic — the 
grammar  of  thought— to  grammar,  which  has  to  do  with  word-;,  phrases  and 
clauses. 

This  will  involve  a  knowledge  of  parts  of  speech,  the^iunections,  and  the 
principles  of  syntax — ami  should  therefore  be  preceded  by  some  review  of 
what  the  pupils  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  previously. 

After  this  the  attention  may  be  directed  more  especially  to  subordinate 
matters — to  allusions,  suggestions,  manners,  customs,  historical  references, 
and  the  like.  If  the  selection  is  poetry,  call  attention  to  the  metrical  struc- 
ture, which  will  involve  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  some  study  of  prosody. 

The  most  common  rhetorical  figures  may  be  learned,  as  simile,  metaphor, 
synecdoche,  and  metonymy,  and  the  selection  examined  with  reference  to 
their  use. 

Then  the  words  may  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  origin,  derivation 
and  formation.  This,  of  course,  will  necessitate  the  use  of  an  etymological 
dictionary,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  common  prefixes  and  suffixes.. 

The  pupils  will  then  be  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  purity  of  style, 
and  to  apply  their  knowledge  in  examining  this  and  other  selections.  The 
habit,  too,  which  the  pupils  have  formed  of  seeing  the  exact  meaning  of 
words,  and  the  force  of  particular  constructions,  will  aid  them  in  writing 
clearly. 

Then  may  follow  an  exercise  involving  all  that  has  been  done,  viz.,  an 
exercise  in  rrif.ic/sm,  or  an  estimate  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  selection. 
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If  it  is  a  narrative  or  a  description,  does  it  giv.e  us  a  distinct  and  consistent 
conception  of  the  story  told,  or  the  object  described,  as  a  whole?  Or  is  there 
something  wanting,  or  but  vaguely  hinted  at,  which  is  necessary  to  a. perfect- 
understanding  of  the  author?  A  careful  examination  in  these  regards  will 
determine  its  quality  with  regard  to  completeness. 

Is  there  more  than  is  necessary  to  give  such  a  conception — something  not 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  subjejt  as  to  render  the  conception  more 
vivid  and  well  defined,  .but  rather  to  confuse?  On  the  answer  to  this  will 
depend  its  unity. 

Then  may  follow  an  examination  of  the  style.  Are  the  words  such  as  are 
sanctioned  by  "good  use?" 

Are  the  words  well  chosen  to  express  the  exact  ideas  of  the  author? 

Is  the  construction  of  the  sentences  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  and 
syntax  of  the  language?  This,  of  course,  will  involve  some  knowledge  of 
barbarism,  impropriety  and  solecism. 

How  much  of  the  preceding  should  be  done  in  the  several  classes  will 
depend  on  the  pupils'  power  of  appreciation,  and  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study. 

Probably  the  Junior  class  will  be  glad  to  take  another  selection  after  having 
obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  abstract,  to- 
analyze  some  of  the  most  difficult  sentences,  and  give  the  grammatical 
inflexions  and  relation  of  some  of  the  principal  words — with  some,  but  not  a 
wearisome,  attention  to  allus;ons,  historical  suggestions,  etc. 

The  Middle  class  will  be  able,  in  addition  to  this,  to  subject  the  selection 
to  such  an  examination  as  will  involve  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric. 

The  Senior  class  may  give  some  attention  to  each  of  the  parts  enumerated, 
with  special  attention  to  criticism. 

But  such  study  will  not  give  pupils  facility  and  accuracy  in  composition 
without  much  practice  in  writing. 

We  learn  to  skate  b}'  skating,  and  to  write  by  writing.  There  is  no  other 
way. 


IV.     Essay  Writinu. 

During  the  third  year,  in  addition  to  the  text-book  study  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  take  up  the  writing  of  essays,  as  follows: 

(1)  The    different  kinds    of  composition,   defined    and    distinguished;  and 
illustrated  by  examples  from  good  authors. 

(2)  The  selection  of  a  subject.     The  principles  for  guidance. 

(3)  Writing  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  or  with  a  definite  proposition  to- 
support.     Reasons  therefor. 
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(4)  Division  of  the  subject;  plan,  including  arrangement  of  topics. 

(5)  Introduction;  kinds  of  explanation  (exposition),  persuasion,  and  argu- 
ment, conclusion. 

(6)  The  treatment  of  the  subject.  Investigation  and  reflection  usually 
necessary.  Invention.  The  taste,  attainments,  and  circumstances  of  the 
readers  to  be  considered.  The  proportion  and  length  of  the  exposition,  per- 
suasion and  argument.  A  mere  allusion  to  what  is  well  known ;  the  omission 
of  unnecessary  circumstances  in  persuading,  and  of  arguments  in  convincing. 
Unity. 


NOTES  ON  BOTANY. 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 


(1)  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  rely  upon  their  own  observation  for  facts. 
The  text-book  may  be  considered  as  authority  for  names  of  parts  and  forms, 
methods  of  classification,  etc.;  but  every  statement  of  book  or  teacher  con- 
cerning how  plants  grow  should  be  verified  by  the  pupil  with  her  own  eyes. 

(2)  Germination.  Teachers  should  see  that  the  pupils  are  provided  with 
the  following  (or  similar)  seeds :  Peas,  beans,  squash  seeds,  cotton  seeds, 
castor  beans,  buckwheat,  corn  and  wheat.  These  should  be  studied  in  the 
order  here  given.  Let  the  pupils  examine  and  compare  the  embryos  of  the 
soaked  seeds,  and  learn  the  names  of  their  parts.  Several  of  each  kind  of 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  boxes  of  sand  or  earth,  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  class-room.  Enough  peas  and  beans  should  be  sprouted  to  furnish  each 
pupil  with  specimens  from  which  to  learn  the  relations  between  the  parts  of 
the  embryo  and  the  parts  of  plant. 

(3)  Stems  and  Leaves.  Pupils  should,  from  day  to  day,  observe  the 
development  of  stems  and  leaves  from  the  buds  of  the  seedings  in  the  experi- 
mental window  gardens.  Require  the  pupils  to  repeatedly  draw  the  outlines 
and  venation  of  typical  leaf  forms.  Fresh  leaves,  illustrating  the  simpler 
forms,  should  be  examined  and  described. 

(4)  Flowers  and  Inflorescence.  The  names  of  the  parts  of  flowers 
should  be  learned  while  examining  fresh  specimens.  The  simple  forms  of 
inflorescence  should  be  illustrated  by  at  least  specimens  on  the  teacher's 
desk 

(5)  Analysis.  This  work  should  begin  about  the  first  of  April.  With 
fresh  plants  before  them,  the  pupils  should  answer,  in  writing,  questions 
similar  to  the  following: 

Stem.     Simple  or  branching  ? 
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Leaves.  Opposite  or  alternate?  Simple  or  compound  ?  Petioled  or  sessil?" 
Stipulate  or  extipulate  ?     Shape  ?     Margin  ? 

Inflorescence.     Form  of  ?    Bracts  ? 

Flower.  Number  of  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  ?  Number  or  petals 
or  lobes  of  the  corolla?  Where  do  they  grow?  Number  of  stamens? 
Where  do  they  grow  ?  Pistils — one  or  more  ?  Ovary  growing  fast  to  the 
calyx  (inferior),  or  free  from  the  calyx  (superior)?     Style?     Stigma? 

SECOND    YEAR — TWO    HOUBS    A    WEEK. 

(1)  Review  germination  with  new  experiments.  The  germination  of" 
acorns,  megarrhiza,  buckeye,  etc. 

(2)  Classification  of  plants.     Names. 

(3)  Analysis  of  flowering  plants.     Characteristics  of  the  principal    orders.. 


COURSE   OF  STUDY 


EVENING      SCHOOLS. 


The  pupils  studying  the  ordinary  English  branches—namely.  English  Lan- 
guage, Penmanship  and  Arithmetic — will  be  classified  in  five  grades.  When- 
ever possible,  each  class  shall  contain  but  one  grade;  but,  whether  of  one  or 
more  grades,  each  class  shall  consist  of  two  divisions — High  and  Low — .  In 
case  the  attendance  in  any  room  should  reach  fifty,  a  new  class  may  be 
formed  by  separating  the  divisions  of  the  original  one.  Teachers  shall,  there- 
fore, keep  these  divisions  as  nearly  eqaal  in  point  of  number  as  possible. 

In  the  outlying  schools  of  more  than  one  class,  some  teacher,  designated  as- 
teacher  of  class  No.  1,  shall  enroll  new  pupils  and  take  general  charge  of  the 
accounts,  discipline,  etc.,  pending  the  visits  of  the  Principal  These  enroll- 
ing teachers  shall  take  great  care  to  keep  the  grading  as  correct  as  may  be.  For 
nstance,  if  a  school  contain  but  two  classes,  one  of  these  must  consist  of  the- 
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more  advanced  pupils,  and  the  other  of  those  less  advanced,  and  the  teacher 

of  class  No.    1  shall  see  to  it  that  no  pupil  is  enrolled  in  the  higher  class or, 

if  enrolled,  is  allowed  to  continue  therein  -who  properly  belongs  to  the  lower 
class,  and  vice  versa.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in  such  cases  that  the  dividing 
line  be  drawn  so  that  the  numbers  admitted  to  the  several  classes  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible. 

The  term  English  Language,  used  above,  includes,  in  its  signification,  Read- 
ing, Spelling  and  Composition. 

FIFTH    URADF. 

Beginners,  corresponding  in  scholarship  with  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Low 
Sixth  Grade  day  pupils. 

Reading — 

From  the  books  used  in  the  corresponding  day  school  grades. 

V 

Arithmetic — 

Pupils  must  receive  thorough  drill  in  exercises  involving  the  Simple  Rules, 
especially  Addition.  More  than  half  the  arithmetic  time  must  be  given  to 
mental  work.  Tables  up  to  ten  times  must  be  acquired  so  as  to  be  used  with- 
out hesitation  in  Multiplication  and  Division  exercises.  Scholars  three  months 
in  higli  division  will  be  required  to  find  aliquot  parts  to  eighths,  of  numbers  of 
things.  In  low  division,  same  to  fifths.  No  text-book  in  Arithmetic  will  be 
used  in  this  grade. 

Penmanship — 

The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of 
letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes,  and  how  to  correct  them,  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  nightly.  Pupils  afterwards  to  have  twenty  minutes  for  ex- 
ercising and  copying.  Copy-books  same  as  used  in  corresponding  grades  of 
day  school.  A  composition  written  on  paper  may  be  considered  a  writing  ex- 
ercise. 

Composition 

Short  composition  every  alternate  Friday.  Subject,  division  headings  and 
skeleton  of  the  exercise  to  be  supplied  by  teacher.  Pupils  unable  to  compre- 
hend directions  regarding  composition  maybe  allowed  to  transcribe,  very  care- 
fully, from  their  leaders,  ami  should  be  taught  to  supply  words  in  skeleton 
sentenses. 

rorirrn   ORADE. 
Equivalent  to  High  Sixth  and  Fifth  day  Grades. 
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Reading — 

From  text-book  used  by  Fifth  Grade  of  day  school. 

Arithmetic — 

Simple  Rules  aud  questions  in  United  States  money,  involving  Simple  Rules. 
Aliquot  parts — halves  to  tenths— of  numbers  of  things.  Comparison  of  halves, 
fourths,  sixths,  eighths  and  tenths;  thirds,  sixths  and  ninths,  etc.  Example — 
g  of  a  dozen  eggs,  equals  how  many?  £  equals  how  many?  |?  Deduction — ^ 
doz.  =£  doz.  Fourths,  halves,  eighths,  etc.,  ditto.  There  should  be  at  least 
as  much  time  given  to  mental  as  to  written  work.  The  pupil  should  in  every 
case  be  allowed  to  give  his  own  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions,  and  should  cot 
be  driven  into  any  one's  formula.  Multiplication  and  Division  tables,  as  in 
Fifth  Grade,  up  to  and  including  twelve  times.     No  text-book  for  pupils. 

Penmanship — 

As  in  Fifth  Grade. 

Composition — 

A  short  exercise  once  in  two  weeks,  as  in  high  division  of  Fifth  Grade. 

THIKD    (;KAI)E. 

Consists  of  pupils  equal  in  scholarship  to  those  of  the  day  school  Fourth 
Grade. 

Reading — 

Text-Book,  a  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Arithmetic — 

Review  Simple  Rules.  Teach  addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and 
Division  of  decimals  by  means  of  United  States  money.  Teach  fractions 
without  using  Abstract  numbers.  Find  equivalent  fi actions  having  a  common 
name  by  plan  sketched  in  course  for  Fourth  Grade.  Teach  percentages  equal 
to  simple  aliquot  parts,  and  show  corresponding  decimals.  Example,  T^ 
of  anything  is  called  1  per  cent,  of  it.  The  decimal  expression  for  the  same 
thing  is  .01. 


i,  1%  (per 

ce; 

it. 

\ —     ! 

or  .CI 

,  etc 
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3% 

s 

100 
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.03. 
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_     4     . 
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TSince  1%  of  anything  =  T^  of  that  thing, 
■whole  of  that  thing;  therefore, 

\  of  anjrthing=I5Q°g  =  50%  =  .5 

\  of  anythmg=gj(i^3=33i%  =  .33£ 

I  of  anything  =  f£0 = 25%  =  .25 

£  of  anything=}^=12i%  =  .125,  etc. 

One  and  one-half  times  anything  equals  the  whole  of  it,  plus  half  of  it,  or 
\\  times  anything=}og-f  150°0  =  150%  =  1.5,  etc. 

Three-fourths  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  1%=|  of  ioo  =  4oo=I4%  = 
.0075,   etc. 

Pupils  must  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  this   method   of  translating  from  the 
language  of  common  Fractions  to  that  of  Percentage  or  Decimals.     That  is 
pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  be  able  to  say,  almost  immedi- 
ately, what  fraction  of  anything  a  certain  percentage  or  decimal  of  it  would 
be.     This  work  will  furnish  excellent  mental  exercises. 

Pupils  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
arithmetic  used  in  the  day  schools. 

Penmanship — 

Four  times  a  week.      Length  of  lesson,  twenty-five  minutes. 

'Composition — 

Once  in  two  weeks. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

Pupils  correspond  in  scholarship  with  those  of  the  Third  and  best  Fourth 
■Grades  of  day  school. 

Reading  — 

Text-buok,  "Condensed  History  of  the  United  States.'' 

Arithmetic — 

United  States  money,  Fractious,  Decimals,  Interest.  Mental  Exercises  to 
•correspond  with  written  work.  Constantly  keep  pupils  in  mind  of  the  relation 
between  percentages  and  fractional  parts,  as  in  Third  Grade.  Give  exercises 
frequently  in  addition  of  long  columns  and  in  multiplication  by  large  num- 
bers. More  than  three-fourths  of  the  arithmetical  work  of  clerks  and  account- 
ants consists  of  addition  and  multiplication.      Use  day  school  text-book. 

Penmanship  - 
Three  times  a  week. 
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Composition — 
Every  Friday. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

Pupils  of  about  the  same  advancement  as  First  and  Second  Grade  day- 
scholars. 

Reading — 

From  General  History. 

Arithmetic — 

Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage  in  all  the  ordinary  applications,  such  as 
Interest,  Gain  and  Loss,  Commission,  Discount;  the  more  useful  Compound 
Numbers ;  finding  value  of  United  States  money,  in  money  of  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Pupils  must  have  plenty  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  exer- 
cises in  Tables,  approximating  answers  mentally,  etc. 

Penmanship — 

Three  times  a  week,  to  include  Practice  on  Business  Forms — Notes,  Bills. 
Receipts,  Orders,  etc. 

Composition — 
Every  Friday. 


MATHEMATICAL  CLASS. 

Studies — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Formulae  and  Calculations  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  suitable  for  artisans  and  trades-people  generally. 

Arithmetic. — 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  Percentage  in  its  various  applications; 
Metric  System;  Square  and  Cube  Roots;  Mensuration  of  Principal  Surfaces 
and  Solids.  Also,  such  other  topics  in  Higher  Arithmetic  as  may  be  of  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  pupils. 

Algebra.  — 

Up  to  and  including  Quadratics.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given 
to  manner  of  obtaining  formulae  for  rules  in  Physics  and  Arithmetic  (Interest, 
Progression,  etc.) 
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Geometry. — 

Equivalent  to  first  four  books  of  Euclid;  exercises  on  the  varioi  s  important 
propositions  ;  reasons  of  Rules  of  Mensuration  covered  by  the  course,   etc. 
Philosophical  Calculations. — 

In  Gravitation,  Mechanical  Powers,  Strength  of  Materials,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics. 

Any  one  of  these  studies  may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the  student;  but 
any  stud}'  so  omitted  by  any  pupil  cannot  again  be  taken  up  by  him  or  her 
until  after  the  vacation  next  following 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  in  May  of  each  year  to  si  eh  stu- 
dents as  pass  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  on  any  three  of  the 
foregoing  branches.  Pupils  of  this  class  who  wish  to  study  the  mathematics 
required  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  Department  will  receive 
special  instruction  for  that  purpose. 


HIXTS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — 

Reading  aloud,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners,  is  of  primary  importance  to 
elocutionists  only.  To  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  writer  is  the 
main  object,  one  may  say,  of  nil  readers;  for  even  the  elocutionist  cannot 
please  his  audience  unless  he  fully  comprehends  the  language  he  utters.  Hence 
the  old  rule:  ■•Understand  what  you  read,  and  then  read  as  if  you  understand 
it."  For  this  purpose,  then,  the  teacher  must  invariably  question  his  pupils  on 
the  subject  matter  of  their  reading  lessons  ami  on  the  significations  of  unusual 
words  and  phrases  as  used  therein.  He  should  also  frequently  (at  least  three 
times  a  week)  give  his  class  exercises  in  phrase-spelling  and  writing  from  dic- 
tation. The  exercises  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  correction  of  spelling 
and  other  errors  appearing  in  the  written  language  of  the  pupil  (as  in  com- 
positions, etc.,)  will  raise  the  standard  of  orthography  higher,  and  that  more 
quickly,  than  the  mere  committing  of  long  columns  of  unusual  words,  so  much 
in  vogue  at  present.      No  textbook  in  spelling  is  needed. 

Composition. 

The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is.  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  writing  correctlj  the  language  in  which  they  express  their  thoughts. 
The  teacher  should,  therefore,  see: 

1..  That,  no  matter,  whose  the  ideas  may  be,  the  language  of  the  composi- 
tion should  be  the  pupil's  own. 
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2.  That  the  expressions  used  should  be  direct,  simple  and  clear  in  signifi- 
cation. 

3.  That  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  capitalizing  be  carefully  corrected 
•and  explained  to  pupils. 

4.  That  modifying  words  and  phrases  be  placed  near  the  expressions 
modified. 

5.  That  the  pupil  attends  closely  to  his  subject,  and  writes  nothing  un- 
necessary. 

Compositions  must  be  prepared  and  written  under  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher  during  the  last  hour  on  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday  the 
teacher  will  give  his  class  an  oral  lesson  on  the  papers,  during  which  mistakes 
in  grammar,  style,  spelling,  etc.,  will  be  pointed  out,  and  better  modes  of 
■expression  taught.  Exercises  on  this  subject,  except  in  lowest  grades,  should 
not  be  shorter  than  half  a  page  (cap),  and  should  seldom  lie  more  than  a  page 
in  length. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  correct  the  papers  at  their  homes,  and  to  make 
lists  of  the  errors  in  note-books,  or  on  separate  paper,  for  use  at  the  Monday 
lessons  referred  to  above. 

Penmanship. — 

Teachers  do  not  always  seem  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance 
of  good  penmanship.  A  man  might  be  an  excellant  accountant,  but  no  one 
would  want  him  as  a  book-keeper,  unless  his  writing  was  good.  Some  persons 
will  naturally  write  better  than  others,  but,  by  careful  training,  all  can  at 
least  be  brought  to  write  legibly.  Illegible  writing  is  merely  a  collection  of 
oddities,  inaccuracies  and  blunders,  made  habitual  by  uncorrected  practice. 
The  trouble  with  most  poor  writers  is,  that  they  were  not  properly  started  or 
properly  instructed  after  their  start.  I  repeat,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
Evening  School  teachers,  who  give  instruction  in  Penmanship,  the  directions 
given  in  the  course  for  the  lowest  grade: 

"The  teacher  must  give  instruction  on  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of 
letters,  and  also  regarding  prevalent  mistakes,  aud  how  to  correct  them,  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  nightly." 

Arithmetic — 

Thei'e  are  several  common  errors  in  teaching  Arithmetic  which  Evening 
School  teachers  must  religiously  avoid : 

1.  Some  teachers  show  their  pupils  everything,  positively  never  giving 
them  time  to  think  out  a  puzzle. 

2.  Many  teachers  never  have  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  Teachers  very  generally  attempt  to  "go  right  through"  the  text-book, 
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without  making  tha  slightest  endeavor  to  select  the  topics  most  needed  by- 
students,  from  those  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them. 

4.  Teachers  frequently  give  improbable  and  impractical  questions,  thereby 
weakening  the  scholar's  zeal  for  his  work,  and  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his. 
instructor.  Following  are  examples  :  (a)  If  a  farmer  can  raise  350  bushels  of 
wheat  on  one  acre,  how  many  bushels  will  39£  acres  yield  ?  (b )  %  of  87^  is  t*, 
of  how  many  times  f  of  40? 

5.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  the  idea  which  very  many 
teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  have,  that  a  person  understands  arithmetic  when  he 
knows  how  to  work  out  a  great  many  different  examples.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  leading  his  pupils  to  generalize  from  a  few  admitted  principles,  the 
teacher  says  in  effect:  "Your  knowledge  must  be  a  sum  of  particulars."' 
Most  of  our  arithmetics  do  just  the  same  thing.  For  example,  under  the  head 
of  Percentage,  we  find  the  subheads  Interest,  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission, 
Compound  luterest,  Annual  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Discount,  Bank  Dis- 
count, Stock  Jobbing,  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  Taxes,  Exchange,  Arbitra- 
tion of  Exchange,  Custom  House  Business,  Equation  of  Payment,  Averaging 
Accounts,  each  presented  as  a  new  and  different  piece  of  work  for  the 
pupil.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  az'ithmetical  operations  by  which  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions  are  found?  1.  What  is  5  per  cent,  of 
$1,000?     2.     What  must  1   pay  for  a  loan  of  $1,000  at  5  per  cent,    interest? 

3.  If  I  invest  $1,000  ami  lose  5  per  cent,    of  it,   how  much  money  do  I  lose  ? 

4.  If  I  sell  goods  on  commission  for  $1,000,  and  am  allowed  5  percent,  on  the 
money  received,  what  is  my  commission  ?  etc.  Is  not  the  operation  the  same 
all  through  ?  Why,  then,  should  each  of  these  examples  be  presented  as  some- 
thing new  and  distinct  ?  The  proper  course  to  follow  would  be  to  show,  fi>st, 
what  is  meant  by  5  per  cent,  or  1$T  of  anything  ;  and,  next,  how  to  h'nd  it  as  in 
the  first  example  above.  The  pupils  themselves  should  then  be  led  to  give  the 
other  examples,  and  many  similar  ones,  as  showing  in  what  various  kinds  of 
business  the  same  principles  would  apply. 

Questions  tv  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. — 

Teachers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  questions,  other  than  those 
given  in  some  text-books,  for  their  pupils.  Such  teachers  will  generally  be 
found  to  posses  only  a  book  education  themselves,  and,  not  having  any  of  the 
much  more  practical  commodity  known  as  "  world  education,"  they  naturally 
forget  that  the  education  of  the  school,  outside  of  its  developing  features,  is 
simply  a  course  of  training  through  which  the  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  real  life.  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  the 
best  way  to  obtain  questions  is  to  get  them  from  the  business  of  real  life. 
Every  teacher,  who  is  not  thoroughly  stupid  or  entirely  indifferent  as  to  how 
he  performs  his  duties,  must  know  that  things  are  sold  in  our  stores  by  the 
quantity  or  by  the  article,  at  prices  all  the  way  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  up. 
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If  he  cannot  imagine  transactions  which  might  occur,  let  him  ask  his  pupils 
who  are  employed  in  bazaars,  hardware  and  dry  goods  stores  for  sample  sale 
lists  The  more  simple  transactions  will  furnish  the  Mental  Arithmetic  ; 
those  calling  for  more  figures,  the  written  work.  Written  Arithmetic  is 
necessary  when  the  operations  are  too  long  to  be  performed  mentally.  Do  not 
run  "  right  through  the  book."  A  great  portion  of  the  matter  in  nearly  all  the 
arithmetics  is  mere  trash,  of  no  practical  value  to  more  than  one  person  in  a 
thousand.     Take  care  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninty-nine. 

When  you  take  up  a  new  topic,  build  on  what  your  class  already  under- 
stands clearly. 

Give  your  pupils  questions  likely  to  occur  in  their  business,  and  you  will 
arouse,  on  their  part,  a  keen  interest  in  your  instruction.  Remember  that  while 
almost  all  teachers  can  give  instruction,  comparatively  few  can  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  their  scholars. 


v  iOMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  studying  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  will  be 
classified  in  three  grades. 

THIRD    GRADK. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  grade  must  know  how  to  keep  the  Day 
Book,  Journal,  Ledger  and  Cash  Book  for  business  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
first  and  second  sets  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  High  School  Book-keeping.  They 
must  know  how  to  write  in  proper  form,  calculate,  and  receipt  ordinary  mar- 
ket bills;  and  how  to  compute  simple  interest. 

Teachers  are  required  to  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week  on 
Arithmetic  as  here  outlined. 

Pupils  will  be  expected  to  exhibit  considerable  quickness  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic pertaining  to  small  shopping. 

Scholars  will  be  examined  for  promotion  a  short  time  previous  to  each 
vacation. 

SECOND    GRADK. 

Pupils  enrolled  three  months  in  this  Grade  are  expected  to  perform  readily 
work  similar  to  that  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  3d  and  4th  sets.  The  teacher  should 
At  least  once  a  month,  test  his  scholars  on  exercises  (of  not  more  than  ten 
transactions)  taken  from  actual  business,  the  memoranda  merely  to  be  given 
to  the  pupils,  who  must  carry  the  work  through  the'  proper  books  without 
any  assistant  whatever.  Journal-Day-Book  entries  must  be  as  brief  and  in- 
telligible as  possible.      Pupils  must  understand  clearly  the  proper  forms  of 
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Orders,  Drafts  and  Notes,  and  the  general  business  customs  relating  to 
negotiable  paper.  They  must  also  thoroughly  understand  Interest  and 
Discount. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

The  general  work  of  this  Grade  will  be  performed  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  followed  in  the  largest  business  houses,  something  after  the 
plan  sketched  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  5th  set;  but  only  such  principal  books 
will  be  kept  as  are  necessarily  required  for  the  particular  business  in  hand. 

Special  kinds  of  business,  such  as  Commission.  Stock.  Banking,  etc.,  will  be 
taken  up  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  students. 

Exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
•comparison  of  important  weights  and  measures  of  foreign  countries  with  those 
of  this  country  (for  example,  metres  to  yards,  English  tons  and  gallons  to 
American,  etc.),  Equation  of  Payments  and  Averaging  Accounts,  and  other 
Arithmetical  topics  connected  with  commerce,  will  be  fully  explained  as 
•entries  bearing  on  these  subjects  occur. 

When  pupils  are,  upon  examination,  advanced  from  the  Third  and  Second 
'(lrades,  they  will  be  furnished  with  Certificates  of  Promotion,  signed  by  the 
Principal  and  the  Class  Teacher;  and  students  of  the  First  Grade  will,  upon 
passing  a  successful  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  work  of  the  Evening 
School  Commercial  Course  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of  the  Evening  School 
Committee,  the  City  Superintendent,  and  the  Principal  of  Evening  Schools. 


DRAWING   DEPARTMENT. 


THIRD    GRADE — H'KEE-HANI). 


1st  Stage  —Drawing  from  flat  copies. 

2d  Stage — Drawing  from  the  cast. 

3d  Stage — Drawing  from  natural  forms. 

Designing. 

1st  Stage — Combinations  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 
2d  Stage — Ornaments  from  natural  forms. 
3d  Stage — Patterns  for  industrial  purposes. 

SECOND    G  HADE       MECHANICAL. 

Low  Division 

Linear  Drawing,    consisting    of  solution    of  geometrical    problems    by    con- 
struction; explanation   of  different   scales,    mechanical   projections,    including 
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penetrations,  developments,  and  theory  of  screws;  principles  of  shades  andi 
shadows  ;  shading  and  coloring. 

Instruction  in  Mensuration  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  above- 
subjects. 

High  Division — 

Rudiments  of  machine  drawing.  Different  parts  of  machiaes  will  be 
described  and  taught  from  blackboard  drawings  and  mo  lels.  Enlarged  and 
colored  copies  of  complete  and  complicated  machines  will  be  made  towards, 
the  close  of  the  course. 

FIRST    GRADE — ARCHITECTURAL. 

Low  Division — 

Construction  of  mouldings.  Construction  and  application  of  different 
scales.     The  Five  Orders  of  Architecture. 

High  Division— 

Plans  and  elevations,  from  existing  buildings.  Details  of  the  above  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  Designing  and  planning  buildings  from  given  data  and  condi- 
tions.    Stair  building,  coloring  and  shading. 

Certificates  of  promotion  and  graduation  will  be  issued  as  in  Commercial 
Department. 


FOREIGN  CLASSES. 

The  pupils  of  these  classes  are  simply  to  be  taught  to  read,  speak  and  write 
English  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency.  The  exercises,  of  course,  excepting 
penmanship  and  composition,  must  be  entirely  oral.  The  pupil  will  best  learn 
the  means  and  pronunciation  of  English  words  l>y  listening  to  his  teacher  and 
advanced  classmates.  Spelling  must  be  acquired  mainly  through  the  medium, 
of  composition,  because  there  the  pupil's  own  language  is  set  right.  There- 
should  also  be  oral  exercises  on  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  words  pronounced 
alike,  but  differing  in  signification.  With  the  less  advanced  pupils,  writing 
from  dictation  and  transcribing  may  take  the  place  of  composition. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  to  use  English  only,  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  otherwise. 

Penmanship  will  be  taught  as  in  the  regular  classes. 

Composition — 

On  every  Friday  evening  the  teachers  of  the  respective  foreign  classes  shall 
deliver  in  English  a   short   lecture   on   forms   of  government   in    the    United 
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States — National,  State  and  Municipal — principal  events  in  United  States 
History,  and  other  mattei'S  of  importance  to  persons  desiring  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  The  pupils  will  then 
write  in  English  an  abstract  of  the  information  acquired.  This  will  be  their 
composition  exercise.  The  teacher  will  take  home  the  papers,  examine  them, 
and  note  the  errors  for  the  oral  lesson  to  be  given  on  the  following  Monday,  as 
in  the  English  classes.  There  must  be  no  text-book  in  grammar  used.  English 
grammar  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  translations  and  composition. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  for  the  various  classes,  all  Evening  School 
pupils  must  be  furnished  with  a  small  book-slate. 

13 
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Time  Schedules 


ADAPTED    TO   THE  FOREGOING    COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


SENIOR   CLASSES. 


STUDIES. 


Geometry  

Chemistry,  half  year.. 
Arithmetic,  half  year  . 

Literature  

Rhetoric 

'Latin 

•Word  Analysis,  5  mo 

■Astronomy,  5  mo 

Reading     

Music 

General  Exercises 


Total  hours. 


No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week 


Time  of  Each, 


1      '• 
1      " 


Total. 


5  hours 


Note— Out  of  the  Recitations  marked  as  one  hour  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  time  for  C'alis- 
theni  ■&,  10  minutes  daily  5  times  a  week;  that  is,  a  total  of  50  minutes;   and  10  minutes  for 
study  out  of  each  hour  of  recitation. 
*  Elective  Studies,  alternative. 
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JUNIOR  CLASSES. 


STUDIES. 

No.  of 

Recitations 

a  week. 

Time. 

Total. 

5 
5 

1  hour. 
1      " 
1      " 

1      " 

1  " 

2  " 

5        " 

Word  Analysis  

1 
i 

5        " 
3       " 

0             " 

25 

Elective  Studies. 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— First  Grade. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 
Reading1  and  Declamation . . . 

Geography 

History 

Writing 

Spelling 

Drawing 

Music 

Physiology 

Calisthenics 

Oral  Instruction 

Study 

Recess 

Book-keeping 


Total 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 
4 
2 
10 
3 
5 
5 
1 


Hours. 


Minutes. 

35 
35 
20 
30 
30 
30 
00 
00 
(0 
00 
50 
45 
20 
15 
50 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Second  Grade. 


Arithmetic , 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Spelling 

^Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Writing 

Music 

Drawin 

Calisthenics 

tHistory  and  Physiology. . . 
Reading  and  Declamation . . 

Recess 

Study  


Total. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


Minutes. 

00 
30 
00 
00 
00 
00 
15 
00 
50 
35 
00 
15 
35 


*  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
t  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Third  Grade. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

Spelling 

Geography 

Oral  Instruction 

Reading-  and  Declamation.. . 

Writing- 

Music 

Drawing- 

Calisthenics 

Study 

Recesses  


Total , 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week.  Hours. 


5 


Minutes. 

00 
45 
L5 
00 
00 
45 

m 

15 
00 
50 
55 
15 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourth  Grade. 


Arithmetic 

(Jramniar  and  Composition. 

Geography 

Spelling 

Reading  and  Declamation  . . 

Oral  Instruction 

Calisthenics 

Drawing 

Music 

Writing 

Study 

Recesses 


Total. 


No.  of 
Recitations 
per  week. 


Hours. 


.Minutes. 

00 
4;i 

00 
15 
45 


00 

15 

00 
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EWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 




No.  of 

TIME. 

Recitations 

]  per  week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

25 

Reading/including-  the  spelling,  breathing  exercises,  pho- 

nic sounds,  analysis  of  words,  and  a  daily  oral  ab- 

5 

5 

00 

5 

50 

Arithmetic  (the  spelling  of  all  words  used,  oral,  slate, 

5 

5 

00 

5 

1 

15 

Drawing  (slate,  book  and  black-board  work) 

2 

1 

00 

Grammar  (the  spelling  of  all  words  used,  on  slate,  black- 

board, orally  and  from   the  Reader,   correction  of 

4 

1 

30 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons  (including  spelling,  punc- 

tuation, capitalizing,  dictation,  composition,  letter 

s 

50 

Music  (chart  and  blackboard  exercises,  rounds  and  songs 

5 

1 

15 

Geography  (spelling  of  all  v  ords  used)  using  the  globe 

4 

2 

00 

Writing    (black-board,    slate,    copy,    composition    and 

5 

1 

15 

Oral  Instruction  (spelling  of  words  used,  form,  size,  color, 

the  habits,  uses  of  animals  and  where  they  live 

5 

1 

00 

Pupils  taught  how  to  study  by  illustration  and  thorough 

5 

1 

10 

Total . 

22 

30 

Much  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  showing  pupils  Jwiv  to  study  the  various  lessons 
intelligently,  and  to  bring  all  their  powers  and  knowledge  into  use. 

Tell  pleasant  historical  and  geographical  facts,  and  encourage  pupils  to  make  use  of  them, 
when  constructing  sentences. 

Have  frequent  wide-awake  conversational  exercises;  speak  of  events  occurring  here,  and 
give  them  a  glance  at  what  is  transpiring  elsewhere. 

Urge  pupils  to  read  interesting  and  instructive  books  and  papers;  as,  "St.  Nicholas". 

Throw  pupils  on  their  own  resources,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  to  accomplish  the 
grade  work  properly. 
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EWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 


No.  of 

TIME. 

Recitations 

per  week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

25 

Reading  (pupils  taught  hoic  to   study  the  lesson,   the 

spelling  of  all  words,  vocal   exercises   and  drill  on 

5 

4 

00 

10 

50 

Arithmetic  (spelling  of  all  words  used)  on  slate  and 

5 

4 

00 

5 
2 

1 

1 

15 

00 

Language  using  the  slate,  reader  and  black-board;   cor- 

S 

1 

30 

4 

1 

00 

Dictation  (abbreviations,  punctuation,   capitals,  letter 

•? 

1 

00 

Music  (chart  aud  black-board  exercises;    follow  special 

5 

1 

15 

•Geography  (spelling  of  all  words  used)  using  the  globe 

and  maps ;   local  points  of  interest  and  important 

features  of  California 

4 

1 

30 

Writing  (slate,  black-board,  copy,  composition  and  blank- 

book).      Specimens   sent  to  Principal    the  first  of 

5 

2 

00 

Oral  Instruction  (color,  form,  size,  weights,  measures. 

time,  morals,  manners,  rules  of  health,  etc 

5 

1 

30 

e 

1 

15 

Total 

22 

•30 

Alternate  with  specimens  in  penmanship,  a  composition,  abstract,  letter  or  dictation  paper' 
that  the  Principal  may  sec  the  practical  results  of  the  instruction  in  writing. 

Endeavor  to  make  pupils  in  this  grade  thoroughly  self-reliant,  and  give  frequent  exercises  in 
composition,  etc.,  so  that  they   will  be  able  to  express  their  ideas  clearly. 

Much  drill  in  arithmetic  through  two  periods,  and  insist,  upon  accuracy. 

Let  pupils  draw  on  slaves  a  map  of  California;  talk  about  its  features,  productions,  "The 
Early  Days".     This  entertains  them  and  fixes  important  facts  in  their  minds. 
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EWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
SEVENTH  GRADE. 


- 

No.  of 

TIME. 

Recitations 

STUDIES. 

per  week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

•>_- 

Reading  (spelling  of  all  words,  vocal  exercises,  analysis 

of  words,  and  daily  oral  abstract  of  lessons) 

•"> 

5 

00 

Calisthenics  (morning  and  afternoon) 

Arithmetic  (much  slate,  mental  and  black-board  work). 

10 

50 

4 

:!ii' 

in 

■> 

30 

1 

Language  (spelling  of  all  words  used,  sentence  making, 

correction  of  errors,  and  frequent  exercises  in  com- 

pute sentence  making 

4 

1 

15 

Dictation,  composition,  abstract,  (including  punctuation 

5 

45 

Music  (chart,  black-board  exercises  and  songs  as  directed 

- 

If. 

Geography  (points  of  compass  jand  of  interest   in   and 

around  the  city  ;  explain  and  show  the  use  of  the 

4 

1 

60 

Writing  (slate,  black-board,  copy  and  blank-book) 

5 

•2 

00 

Oral  Instruction  (color,  morals,  rules  of  health,   man- 

- 

ners,  etc.) 

5 

2 

IK) 

Total 

22 

30 

In  teaching  Language,  drill  pupils  carefully  to  answer  in  complete  sentences;  let  them  com- 
pose litt^;  oral  compositions,  (choosing  such  subjects  as  they  would  enjoy,)  and  as  a  reward, 
•how  them  how  to  write  the  same  on  paper. 

In  Arithmetic,  thorough  work  through  one  period — aim  at  accuracy. 

Teach  how  to  arrange  systematically  (on  paper)  the  work  of  examinations. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  local  geography  lesson  a  recreation.  Have  pleasant  chats  about 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the  city;  teach  "the  points  of  compass". 
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EWING  PEIMARY  SCHOOL. 
EIGHTH  GRADE. 


No.  of 

TIJIK. 

Recitations 

per  week. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

5 

25 

Reading  (word  method,  chart,  boob  and  black-board  ; 

e 

4 

00 

Spelling  (book,  chart  and   common    Winds;    use   black" 

•• 

1 

15 

10 

50 

Arithmetic  (slate,  orally  and  black-board) 

."> 

+ 

15 

in 

■i 

30 

:', 

1 

IN) 

Sentence-making  (oral  and  written)  correction  of  faulty 

expressions.    Teach  pupils  to  describe  orally  com- 

mon objects;  this  is  preliminary  to  composition.. . . 

•' 

1 

•20 

Making  figures  (slate,  blackboard  and  paper) 

Music  (chart  and  blackboard   exercises  ;    pretty,  light 

4o 

s 

1 

Ifi 

Writing  (slate,  paper  and  black-board) 

5 

2 

00 

Oral    Instruction    (objects,    maxims,    morals,    manners, 

5 

3 

00 

Total 

"2  i 

30 

Show  pupils  objects  and  pictures,  and  let  them  test  their  imaginative  and  expressive  faculties 
by  composing  Reading  lessons,  teacher  using  the  blackboard,  as  the  pupils  form  complete 
sentences, 

Illustrate  and  drill  constantly  in  an  energetic  way;  tax  your  ingenuity  and  vary  the  exercises 
pleasantly,  tlo  not  tire  your  pupils  with  hum-drum  work,  and  wonder  why  they  are  slow  and 
stupid;  keep  yourself  constantly  OD  the  alert,  and  your  class  will  he  the  same. 

Show  and  insist  upon  your  pupils  arranging  the  work  (on  slate  and  paper)  in  a  thoroughly 
carefully  manner. 

Be  careful  to  show  pupils  note  to  apeal  properlj  in  Reading;  it  is  very  essential  that  they 
should  be  correctly  started  in  this  respect. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ALL  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Special  attention  given  to  inculcating  habits  of  order,  cleanlineet,  obedience,  prompt,  distinct 
and  sufficiently  loud  utterance,  self-respect,  reliance,  truthfulness,  politeness,  generosity  and 
patriotism;  break  up  laziness  and  tardiness. 
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Matches  in  the  different  lessons  to  excite  emulation  and  enthusiasm;  let  pupils  skip  up  and 
down,  so  that  the  interest  may  he  kept  up. 

Do  not  let  yourself  be  caught  napping;  constant  energy,  repeated  drill,  and  continued  illus- 
tration will  greatly  aid  you  ;  keep  the  little  ones  busy  ;  children  get  into  mischief,  when  not 
employed. 

Be  prompt,  systematic,  and  thorough  ;  combine  common  sense  with  all  your  work,  and  make 
your  lessons  interesting — order  and  attention  will  follow  ;  attend  carefully  to  the  ventilation 
and  light ;  have  judicious  calisthenics. 

Whenever  possible,  combine  lessons  ;  as,  composition,  writing,  language,  punctuation,  etc. 

If  you  cannot  conduct  concert  exercises  in  an  even,  pleasantly-toned  voice,  (without  drawling) 
do  not  have  them  at  all,  as  you  are  injuring  the  pupils'  voices. 

In  Music,  teach  the  exercises  etc.  in  a  light,  sweet,  sprightly  way  ;  when  yon  are  weary  of  the 
lessons,  open  the  windows,  and  let  the  pupils  sing  ;  all  will  he  refreshed,  and  afterward  work 
with  zest. 

In  Arithmetic,  drill  thoroughly,  at  first,  upon  the  abstract  work,  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
teach  pupils  how  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  forming  practical  questions  ;  let  them  see 
the  use  of  figures,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  accurate. 

Daily,  constant,  clean  and  careful  slate,  paper  and  black-board  work  ;  if  you  do  not  take  pains 
every  day,  you  cannot  expect  the  pupils  to  write  well,  or  to  hand  in  properly  prepared  examin_ 
ation  papers. 

Pupils  should  first  read  a  sentence  mentally;  when  it  is  understood,  they  can  read  naturally 
and  with  expression.  To  secure  good  practical  results  in  reading,  let  pupils  read  as  frequently 
as  possible  from  instructive  magazines  and  papers. 

Cultivate  expression;  children  should  be  taught  to  speak  well,  before  they  learn  to  read.  In 
the  Eighth  Grade,  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  contract  careless,  incorrect  habits  in  speaking  and 
reading.  Teach  them  to  read  evenly  and  pleasantly;  to  open  their  mouths,  hold  up  their  heads, 
and  books  about  ten  inches  from  the  eyes,  so  that  clear,  distinct  tones  may  issue  from  the  vocal 
organs, 

In  Spelling,  cultivate  both  the  ear  and  eye. 

In  Oral  Instruction,  always  have  the  objects,  as,  clock,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  before  the 
■children,  that  they  can  see  and  handle  the  same;  give  them  little  topics  to  find  out  about  home; 
this  serves  a  double  purpose — it  Is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Much  more  time  should  be  spent  on  morals  and  manners  ;  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  school,  yard,  street,  etc.;  every  striking  incident  should  receive  attention 
— endeavor  to  instill  noble,  kindly,  generous  feelings  ;   frown  down  the  opposite  qualities ; 
teacher  is  broad-minded,  courteous  and  honorable,  lie  will  stamp  unconsciously  that  influence 
upon  those  under  his  charge. 

Constantly  review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades;  do  not  waste  time,  be  cheery,  and  contin- 
ually change  your  plan  of  instruction;  have  tne  courage  and  strength  to  do  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  do  it  well. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  work,  recollecting  what  Mr.  Swett  says:  "What  pupils  do,  for  and  by 
themselves,  educates  them." 


Annual  Examinations— May,  1882. 


CIRCULAR  TO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Office  Sup't  of  Common  Schools, 

Sax  Francisco,  May  8,  1882. 
The  closing    examination  of    the  school  year  will  take  place  according  to. 
the  following: 

ORDER  OF   EXAMINATIONS. 

1.    FIRST    GRADE! (AC    THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS.) 

Friday,  May  26,  9  a.m.,    Grammar.      1  p.m.,  History. 
Monday,  May  29th,  9  a.  m.,  Arithmetic.      1  P.  M.,  Spelling. 
Wednesday.  May  31st,  9  a.  m.,  Geography. 

2.    SE    OND,   T*  IRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH   AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

Monday,  May  22,   9  A.M.,  Grammar. 

Tuesday,  May  23,  9  a.m.,   Composition. 

Friday,   May  26,  9  a.m.,  Geography.      1  p.  m.,  Oral  Arithmetic. 

Monday,  May  29,  9  a.  m.,   Arithmetic,      i  p.  m.,  Spelling. 

Wednesday,  May  31,   9  a.  m.,  History. 

In  Cosmopolitan  Schools  the  examination  in  French  and  German  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  May  23d,  at  1  p.  m. 

Please  observe  the  following  Orders  which  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  its  regular  meeting  of  March  17,  1882  : 

1.  That  the  per  cent,  for  promotion  and  graduation  of  all  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  this  department,  except  the  Boys'  High  School,  which  is  provided 
for  in  the  course  of  study,  be  fixed  at  75. 

2.  That  one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils  in  each  class  in  this  department  may 
be  promoted  without  examination,  and  considered  as  honorary,  and  that 
another  fourth  may  be  promoted  without  examination. 

3.  No  pupil  whose  conduct  has  not  been  good  shall  be  promoted  without  an 
examination.  * 

4.  That  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Grammar  schools  be  entitled  to 
admission  to  the  High  schools. 

5.  That  the  method  of  graduation  of  First  grade  pupils  by  examination 
be  as  follows :    That  they  be  examined  by  the   High   School   teachers   in   the 
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High  School  buildings,  and  that  the  results  of  this  examination  be  averaged 
with  the  results  of  the  previous  quarterly  examinations. 

6.  That  pupils  who  fail  on  examination  to  enter  the  High  Schools,  shall 
not  be  admitted  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Principals  will  dismiss  classes  for  the  day  at  the  conclusion  of  an  examination. 

Blanks  for  the  report  of  First  Grade  classes  are  now  ready  at  the  office. 
Principals  will  please  fill  out  and  return  these  blanks  as  early  as  possible. 

Certificates  of  graduation  for  tho.se  First  Grade  pupils  who  successfully  pass 
examinations  will  be  ready  at  the  High  Schools  on  Thursday,  June  1st,  at 
2  P.  M.  Principals  will  please  send  for  them  and  deliver  them  to  their  pupils 
on  the  following  day. 

Public  exercises  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  will  take  place  as  follows  : 

Graduation  of  Normal  Class,  Tuesday,  May  23d. 

Delivery  of  Bridge  Medals  and  the  Honorary  Medals  of  the  Denman, 
Broadway  and  Lincoln  Schools,  Wednedays  May  24th. 

Graduation  of  Senior  Class  jirl's  High  School,  Thursday,  May  25th. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Boy's  High  School  will 
take  place  at  the  school  on  Wednesday,  May  24th,  at  2  v.  m. 

SCALE  OF  CREDITS  FOR  GRADES  BELOW  THE  FIRST. 


.STUDIES. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Geography 

Reading 

History 

Composition  and  Penmanship 

Spelling' 

Oral   Arithmetic 


SECOND 

OTHER 

GRADE. 

GRADES. 

70 

60 

SO 

70 

70 

'    60 

50 

50 

60 

SO 

SO 

70 

60 

20 

20 

500 

400 

French  or  German  adds  50  to  the   scale  of  credits. 

The  questions  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  each  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 
Geo.   Bkan.stok,   Secretary. 
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.SPECIMEN    PAPERS    USED    IN    THE   QUARTERLY 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  1881   AND  1882. 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


FIRST    GRADE. 
100  Credits. 

1.  In  what  time  will  $700  amount  to  §809.20,  at  0  per  cent.  ! 

2.  I  received  $68.11  for  the  use  of  $2085  for  5  months  IS  days.  What  was 
the  rate  of  interest? 

3.  On  May  loth.  1880,  a  man  borrowed  $1250  at  S  per  cent,  interest.  On 
November  30th  he  paid  $700  of  the  debt.  How  much  was  due  on  the  first 
day  of  January  following? 

4.  A  certain  board  contained  862  %  square  inches.  From  it  were  cut  three 
pieces,  containing  respectively  84%,  F10^,  and  63,^  square  inches.  What 
was  the  size  of  the  remaining  piece  ? 

5.  From  the  product  of   '..  23,  J  \.  %  .  and  )/2  subtract  vl. 

6.  How  many  times  is  one  thousandth  contained  in  one  thousand  ? 

7.  If  4.75  yards  of  cloth  cost  $12,825,  what  cost  7.32  yards? 

8.  At  62J/2  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  what  is  the  pressure  on  a  surface  7 
feet  square  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  12  feet  deep? 

9.  How  many  square  inches  of  surface  has  a  block  of  marble  6  feet  long, 
3J4  feet  wide,  and  2   feet  thick  ? 

10.  A  circular  pond  lias  a  radius  of  20  feet.  How  many  square  feet  of 
surface  has  it? 


SECOND  GRADE. 

70  (  red  its. 

I.     Find   the   cost  of   a    field    282J   rod*  long  and  121$  roda  wide,  at  $48 
per  acre. 
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2.  Three  gold  bars  weighed  respectively  4  lbs.  7  oz.  15  pwt.;  2  tt>s.  8  oz. 
11  pwt.;  and  3  lbs.  11  oz.  18  pwt.     Find  the  weight  of  the  whole. 

3.  How  many  square  inches  of  surface  has  a  cube  3  feet  square  ? 

4.  A  trader  borrowed  $425  at  one  per  cent,  per  month  on  September  10th. 
How  much  money  did  it  require  to  settle  the  note  on  the  20th  of  the  follow- 
ing February  ? 

5.  My  house  was  valued  at  $6861,  and  was  insured  for  two  thirds  its  value,, 
at  \]/2  per  cent,  premium.     What  was  the  premium  ? 

6.  If  X  of  2A  of  y  of  a  factory  is  worth  $14,000,  what  is  %  of  £f  of  it 
worth  ? 

7.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62%  lbs.  Find  the  entire  weight  of  the 
water  in  a  tank  12%  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  5%  feet  deep. 


THIRD  GRADE. 
60  Credits. 

1.  From  the  sum  of  6825,  9762,  8774,  1230,  566S,  4429,  8211  and  3729, 
subtract  28755,     Divide  the  remainder  by  346. 

2.  A  man  bought  a  house  and  lot  for  $2842.  He  paid  $82  50  taxes,  $64  25 
street  assessments,  and  $556  40  for  improvements.  He  then  sold  the  property 
for  exactly  twice  what  it  had  cost  him.     What  did  he  get  for  it  ? 

3.  From  the  sum  of  J,  \\,  -f,  f  and  f,  subtract  the  product  of  §,  \%> 
and  £■£. 

4.  How  many  times  is  the  product  of  .05  and  .007  contained  in  2.45? 

5.  At  98j*ij  cents  a  pennyweight,  what  is  the  value  of  an  ingot  of  gold 
weighing  5  lbs.  8  oz.  14  pwt.  ? 

6.  A  square  field  measures  480  rods  on  a  side.  What  is  its  value  at  $125 
per  acre  ? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
60  Credits. 

1.  In  one  lot  there  are  286%  square  yards,  in  another  751^,  and  in  a- 
third  860-^  square  yards.     How  many  in  all  ? 

2.  Four  men  agree  to  work  as  follows:  The  first  is  to  receive  $1  45  per 
day,  the  second  $1  80,  the  third  $2  15,  and  the  fourth  $2  25  per  day.  How 
much  did  they  all  earn  in  37  days  ? 

3.  What  is  f  of  156%  acres  of  land  worth  at  %  of  $180^  per  acre  ? 

4.  A  man  owed  $126  75,  and  he  gave,  in  part  payment,  62%  bushels  of 
wheat  at  $1  50  per  bushel.     How  much  remained  unpaid  ? 

5.  From  a  bolt  of  cloth  containing  36f  yards,  was  sold  a  piece  containing 
7|-  yards.     How  many  yards  remained? 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  88%  lbs.  coffee  at  27  cents,  52|  lbs.  tea  at  90  cents, 
and  218%  lbs.  sugar  at  16  cents. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

60  Credits. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  8  horses  at  $25  50,  9  cows  at  $1S  25,  and  468  sheep 
at  $450. 

2.  If  seven  miles  of  railroad  cost  $58,072,  what  will  38  miles  cost  at  the 
same  rate? 

3.  A  trader  has  cash  on  hand  in  the  morning,  $25  70.  He  receives  during 
the  day,  82  cts.,  95  cts.,  $1  25,  $3  35,  $4  82,  25  cts.,  $1  75,  $1  10  and  $3  40. 
He  pays  out  $12  95  for  goods,  and  $6  55  for  expenses.  How  much  cash  on 
hand  at  night  ? 

4.  At  2\  cts.  an  inch,  how  much  will  5  yards  of  ribbon  cost? 

5.  Three  men  own  together  6729  sheep.  One  of  them  owns  2862,  and  an- 
other owns  2677.     How  many  has  the  third  man? 

6.  If  your  father  buys  some  goods  for  $S4  65,  and  pays  freight  on  them 
to  the  amount  of  $7  80,  how  much  must  he  sell  tbem  for  to  gain  $50  on 
them  ? 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

60  Credits. 

1.  If  a  man  earns  $65  in  January,  $68  in  February,  $94  in  March,  and  $77 
in  April,  and  spends  $186  for  expenses  in  that  time,  how  much  will  he  save? 

2.  If  you  buy  17  chickens  at  35  cts.,  45  ducks  at  53  cts.,    and  26  geese  at 
75  cts.,  how  much  will  all  come  to? 

3.  If  a  drover  has  28,629  sheep,  and  sells  17,859  of  them,   how  many  will 
he  have  left  ? 

4.  Add  527,  655,  289,  324,  and    880.     From   the   sum   subtract   1675   and 
divide  the  remainder  by  7. 

5.  What  is  one-sixth  of  111,120? 

6.  A  man  has  $1462,  and  his  brother  has  six  times  as  much.     How  much 
money  have  both? 

ORAL   ARITHMETIC. 

FIRST  GRADE. 
10  Credits. 

1.  19  +  9-=-7  +  5  +  8— 13=  what? 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  2^  and  3*  ? 

14 
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3.  How  many  ounces  in  20^  pounds  of  gold  ? 

4.  How  many  feet  in  10  rods  ? 

5.  3,  4,  and  5  are  the  first  three  terms  of  a  proportion :  what  is  the  fourth 
term  ? 

6.  What  will  45  pounds  of  chalk  cost  at  3A  cents  a  pound  ? 

7.  144  is  \t  of  what  number? 

8.  The  base  of  a  right-angle  triangle  is  6  feet,  the  perpendicular  is  8  feet. 
What  is  the  hypothenuse  ? 

9.  Reduce  |-£  to  its  lowest  terms. 

10.  A  man  hands  a  shopman  a  .$20  piece  to  pay  for  a  hat  costing  §6.75,  and 
an  umbrella  costing;  $2.75.     What  change  must  he  set  back  ? 


SECOND  GRADE. 
20  Credits. 

1.  27  +  18  +  9—12—7=  what? 

2.  How  many  inches  in  9^feet? 

3.  At  4  cts.  a  pennyweight,  how  much  will  5  ounces  of  alloy  cost  ? 

4.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  floor  of  a  room  36   feet  long  by   21  feet 
wide  ? 

5.  How  many  board  feet  in  a  2  by  3  scautling,  18  feet  long  ? 

6.  A  man  insures  a  house  for  $2,500  at  2  per  cent,  premium.     How  much 
does  it  cost  him  ? 

7.  A  man  owned  f  of  a  vessel  and  sold  ]/2  of  his  share.     What  part  of  the 
ship  did  he  still  own  ? 

8.  I  bought  a  wagon   for  $60  and  sold  it  for  $75.     What  per  cent,   did  I 
make  on  the  trade  ? 

9.  What  is  Sl/3  per  cent,  of  $90? 

10.  How  many  days  from  May  26th  to  July  10th  ? 


THIRD  GRADE. 


1.     If  you  earn   $50  a  month  and  spend  $35  a  month,  how  much  will  you 
save  in  6  months  ? 
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2.  How  many  inches  in  7f  feet  ? 

3.  How  many  hours  in  500  minutes? 

4.  Reduce  f  f  to  its  lowest  terms. 

5.  How  many  acres  in  a  field  20  rods  long  and  8  rods  wide  ? 

(i.  At  7/^  cents  an  ounce,  how  much  will  12  ounces  of  indigo  cost? 

7.  Add  }i  and  %. 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  2090  pounds  of  wheat  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

9.  Peter  has  §65  and  his  brother  has  twice  as  much,  plus  $20.     How  much 
has  he  ? 

10.  9+13  +  8  +  5  +  1 3—27  =  what  ? 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

1.  A  man  having  |75  paid  two  debts,   one  of  $30  and  one  of  $15.     How 
much  had  he  left  ? 

2.  Subtract  ^  from  \. 

3.  Separate  4S  into  four  sets  of  factors§ 
4     12*  is  equal  to  how  many  sevenths  ? 

5.  How  many  units  in  97  elevenths  ? 

6.  If  a  man  earns  $11  per  week  and  spends  $5  a  week,  how  much  will  he 
save  in  12  weeks? 

7.  |  of  45  added  to  |  of  18  =  what  ? 

8.  How  many  feet  in  147  inches? 

9.  44  is  eleven  fifths  of  what  number  ? 

10.  How  far  is  it  around  a  block  400  feet  square  ' 


FIFTH  URADE. 


1.  What  is  %  of  G4? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  room  15  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide  ? 

3.  How  many  sevenths  in  121  ? 
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4.  14  +  18  + 16  =  what? 

5.  If  8  pair  of  oxen  cost  $480  what  is  one  i  air  worth  ? 

6.  What  will  9>£  pounds  of  sugar  cost  at  12  cents  a  pound  ? 

7.  If  a  man  can  walk  4  miles  an  hour,  how  far  will  he  go  in  SX  hours  ? 

8.  How  many  minutes  in  three  hours  ? 

9.  What  is  T9T  of  99  ? 

10.  How  many  whole  ones  in  sixty  sevenths  ? 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

1.  How  many  eighths  in  67  ? 

2.  9  +  5  +  8—7  =  what  ? 

3.  If  you   have    12  marbles  and   win   9  and   lose    5,    how  many  will  you 
then  have  ? 

4.  If  5  pair  of  shoes  cost  $25,  how  much  will  7  cost  ? 

5.  If  you  have  $20  and  buy  a  hat  for  $4  and  a  knife  for  $2,{how  much  will 
you  have  left  ? 

6.  If  four  men  can  earn  $40  a  week  how  much  can  9  men  earn  ? 

7.  Add  ]/e  of  42  to  }  of  56. 

8.  How  many  times  is  9  contained  in  83  ? 

9.  How  many  are  7  times  9  plus  10  ? 

10.  How  many  climes  in  $3^  • 


GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

100  Credits. 
Note.— Five  eredits  will  be  allowed  for  correct  spelling.      Take  off  one-fourth  of  a  credit  for 


each  error. 


1.     "To  neglect  what  we  know  to  be  our  duty  is  deliberately  to  waste  the 
material  from  which  the  web  of  happiness  is  woven. " 
(a)     What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  in  the^first  line  ? 
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(b)      What  is  the  object  of  the  verb  neglect  ? 

2.  Analyze  iu  brief  form,  the  sentence,   "A  tree,  laid  prostrate  by  the  fu- 
rious storm,  completely  blocked  their  way." 

3.  Change  the  following  into  complex  sentences. 

We  came  to  assist  you. 
I  think  you  to  be  sincere. 

4.  Write  sentences  containing  (1)  an  adjective   clause,    (2)   an    adverbial 
clause,  (3)  a  subject  clause,  (4)  an  object  clause,  (5)  a  relative  clause. 

5.  Give  a  good  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  phrases  or  clauses  of 
a  sentence,  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

6.  Construct  correct  sentences  from  the  following  disconnected  elements  : 

(a)  generally  is  Insane  considered  he. 

(b)  themselves  the  Idle  idleness  by  miseries  lay  only  up  for  their. 

7.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  placing  the  modifiers  where  they  proper- 
ly belong. 

(a)  We  were  attacked  before  the  day  had  begun  to  break  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

(b)  Dr.  Hall  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  taking  exercise  be- 
fore breakfast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

8.  Write  sentences  using  best  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adverb,  but  as  a  preposi- 
tion and  as  a  conjunction,  and  while  as  a  noun. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  and  I  they  entertained  with  great  cordiality. 

2.  I  would  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  he. 

3.  I  always  intended  to  have  gone  to  Europe. 

4.  I  expected  to  have  been  here  before. 

5.  Monday  or  Thursday  are  the  most  convenient  days. 

10.  What  are  the  proper  prepositions  to  be  used  after  the  following  words: 
accuse,  dependent,  differ,  content,  agreeable?     (5  cr. ) 


SECOND  GRADE. 

SO  Credits. 

Note — Five  credits  allowed  for  correct  spelling  on  this  paper,  in  all  grades 
above  the  sixth.     Take  off  one-fourth  of  a  credit  for  each  error. 

1.  Give  the  plural  forms  of  cargo,   folio,  brother-in-law,  !),  b,  man-servant, 
trout,  wine,  stratum,  nebula.     (10  cr.) 

Cive  live  nouns  that  have  no  singular  form.     (5  cr. ) 

2.  What  are  the  two  principal  classes  of  adjectives?  <  rive  •'>  examples  of  each. 
<5cr.) 
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What  would  you  say  of  the  word  wise  in  the  sentence,     "The  wise  only  are 
truly  happy. " 

3.     Correct  the  following: 

1 .  These  sort  of  birds  ny  low. 

2.  My  four  daughters  always  assist  each  other. 

3.  Things  now  look  more  favorably. 

4.  Sing  the  two  first  and  the  three  last  verses. 

5.  Either  of  the  live  horses  can  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes  ana   a 

half.     (10  cr.) 
4. 

1.  He  desired  to  repent,  but  it  was  denied  him. 

2.  The  young  man  has  angered  his  friends  and  he  now  regrets  it. 
What  is  the  antecedent  of  it  in  the  first  sentence?  in  the  second?  [6  cr.]  In 
the  sentence,   "These  houses  are  yours,"  how  do  you  parse  yours?    (4  cr.) 

5.     Write  sentences  containing  the  word  that  used — 

1.  As  a  relative  and  standing  for  which. 

2.  As  relative  and  standing  for  who  or  whom. 

3.  As  a  definite  adjective. 

4.  As  a  conjunction. 

5.  As  a  noun.     (10  cr. ) 

6.  Rearrange  the  following  sets  of  words  as  simple  sentences.  Punct- 
uate and  use  capitals  properly. 

1.  (Declarative)  has  No  Ages  existed  The  Earth  for  doubt. 

2.  (Interrogative)  you  liave  seen  the  Ever  Shining  Day  Time  in  the 

Stars 

3.  (Exclamatory)  faithless  untrue  Many  and  prove  how  Friends 

4.  (Imperative)  pencil  the  use  of  Instead  the  to-day  Pen     (10  cr. ) 

7.     Alas!  all  earthly  good  still  blends  itself  with  home. 
Parse,  in  brief  form,  alas,  all,  still,  itself,  home.      (10  cr. ) 


THIRD    GRADE. 

70  Credits. 

High  above  me  snow-clouds  rise, 
In  the  early  morning  gleaming; 
And  the  patterned  valley  beneath  me  lies 
Softly  in  sunshine  dreaming — 
Free  in  heart — happy  and  free — 
This  is  the  Summer  of  life  for  me. 
Give  the  case  of  me,  (in  the  first  line)  snow  clouds,  valley  life.  (8  cr. 
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2.  What  kind  of  words  are  high,  gleaming,  this,  early.     (8  cr. ) 

3.  Change  the  first  two  lines  to  prose.     (4  cr. ) 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  mischief,  m,  4,  ox,  salmon,  momentum,  goose,  ruby. 

(8  or.) 
Write  the  possessive  plural  of  child,  she,  woman,  nation.     (4  cr. ) 
Give  the  corresponding  feminine  of  count,  widow,  female,  uncle,  nephew.  (5cr) 
Compare  steady,  cheerful,  bad.    (3  cr.) 

3.  Give  five  useful  cautions  respecting  the  use   of  verbs,   adjectives,  ad- 
verbs or  pronouns.  (10  cr. ) 

4.  Rearrange  the  following  sets  of  words  into  simple  sentences: 

1.  (Declarative)  the  Early  should  not  worm  out  to  Venture. 

2.  (Interrogative)  nest  the  Little  where  its  build  did  Bird. 

3.  (Exclamatory)  you  strange  a  Question  what  have  asked. 

4.  (Imperative)  and  Drink  Tobacco  avoid  of  the  Strong  Use.   (10  cr. ) 

5.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capital.     (5  cr. ) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

70  Credits. 

1.  Write  short  sentences  containing 

1 .  A  transitive  verb. 

2.  An  intransitive  verb. 

3.  A.  descriptive  adjective. 

4.  A  definite  adjective. 

5.  A  possessive  pronoun.     [10  cr.] 

2.  In  the  sentence  "  What  do  I  hear?  "  what  kind  of  a  word  is  "  what?  " 

[5  cr-] 
In  the.  sentence  "The  wind    blew    furiously,"    what   kind    of    a   word   is 
"furiously?"     [ocr.] 

3.  What  is    the   use   of   a  conjunction?      (Jive   three   conjunctions    very 
frequently  used.     [4  cr.] 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  "Come  here!"     [2  cr.] 

Change   the  following  to   an   interrogative  sentence :     The  Jeannette  was 
lost  off  the  Siberian  coast.     [3  cr.] 

What  are  the  two  principal  elements  of  a  sentence?"     [1  cr.] 

4.  Construct  correct  sentences  of  the  following  sets  of  words  : 
Punctuate  and  use  capitals  properly. 

1.  (Interrogative)  open   the   Leave   why   do   you   the    Room    of  your 

door. 

2.  (Declarative)  the  Naked  sun  looking  The  dazzles  at  eye.     [10  cr.] 
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5.  Correct  the  following: 

1.  I  see  you  yesterday. 

2.  Yon  and  him  and  me  were  boys  together. 

3.  Mr.  Kellogg  he  ran  away. 

4.  Look  at  them  beggars. 

5.  This  here  boy  pushed  me.     [10  cr.] 

6.  Write  sentences  affirming  the  following  qualities  of  suitable  subjects : 
Opaque,  mellow,  square,  miserable,  yellow.     [5  cr.] 

Write  sentences  affirming  suitable  qualities  of  the  following  subjects : 
Silver,  ocean,  school,  trees,  roses.     [5  cr.] 
What  is  analysis  ?     [5  cr.] 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Seventy  Credits. 

1.  Write  six  sentences  using  properly  the  past  tense  of  the  verbs  sit,  be, 
bring,  begin,  come  and  do.     [12  cr.] 

2.  The  wild  animals  now  roared  furiously  and  tried  to  break  out  of  the 
strong  iron  cages,  but  the  voices  and  the  blows  of  the  keepers  soon  quieted 
them. 

Arrange  in  proper  columns  all  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs  in 
the  above.     [15  cr.] 

3.  Write  sentences  using  the  following  words  correctly  : 
Dangerous,  rapid,  idle,  beautiful  faithful,  wise  !     [12  cr.] 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  R.  R.?  Cal.I  C.  0.  D.?  Pres.?  A.  M  ? 
P.M.?     [12  cr.] 

5.  Correct  the  following : 

1.  We  seen  the  circus  yesterday. 

2.  Them  men  come  here  this  morning. 

3.  Thomas  has  went  home. 

4.  Lions  is  fierce  animals. 

5.  Have  you  got  any  money  ? 

6.  Lemme  go,  I  tell  you. 

7.  Theirn  is  the  last  of  all.     [14  cr.] 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

70  Credits. 

1.     Write   five   sentences    about    your  school-house,    the   school-room    or 
anything  in  it.     [15  cr.] 
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2.  Write  five  sentences   using  the  words  ugly,  pretty,  good,  fast,  kind. 

[15  ci\] 

3.  Is  it  good  grammar  to  say  "Me  and  her  seen  a  house  burn  down?" 
How  would  you  correct  the  sentence?     [10  cr.] 

4.  Fill  out  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following  with  the  proper  words. 

1.  My  home  is  in streei. 

2.  A  ship  sails  across 

3.  How the  stars  shine  ! 

4.  Is  not  that  tiger  a animal  ? 

5.  Who  knows  what  will  happen ?     [15  cr.] 

5.  Draw  a  line  under  each  adjective  in  the  following  sentence: 

The  old,  black  man   looked  around  the  low  hill  where   he  stood  and  saw 
dark,  heavy  clouds  floating  in  the  sky.     [10  cr.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST   GRADE. 

100  Credits. 
Note — Five  credits  will  be  allowed  for  correct  spelling. 

1.  What  three  states  and  four  territories  are  wholly  in  the   Pacific  Coast 

Region  ?     (7  cr.) 

What  part  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  comprised  in  that  region  ? 

(3cr.) 

2.  How  does  the  climate  of  this  region  in  general  compare  with  the  same 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ?     (10  cr.) 

3.  How  does  the  Creat  Salt  Lake  compare  in  size  with  other  lakes  lying 
wholly  within  the  United  States  ?     (4  cr. ) 

Give  its  size  and  elevation  above  the  sea  level.      (6  cr. ) 

4.  Locate  Portland,  Walla  Walla,  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Cascade  Range, 
the  Colorado.     (10  cr.) 

5.  Name  two  trihutaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  three  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

(10  cr.) 

6.  What  do  the  manufacturers  of  California  include? 

With  what   places  has   San   Francisco  regular   steamship   communication? 

(10  cr.) 

7.  What  is  the  leading  interest  in  the  v;dley  of  the  Sacramento?  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State  ?  in  the  coast  region  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay?  on  Puget  Sound?  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas?     (10  cr.) 

8.  Name  two  of  the  most  important  educational  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  tell  where  they  are  situated.     (4  cr. ) 

Give  the  approximate  area  and  population  of  Oregon;  and  name  its  capital 
and  largest  city.     (I)  cr.) 
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9.  Draw  from  memory  a  map  of  California,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington 
Ty.,  and  locate  capitals,  largest  city  in  each,  four  large  rivers,  three  mountain 
ranges,  three  lakes,  four  capes,  and  two  prominent  mountains. 

(8  cr.  for  the  outlines  and  12  for  the  locations.) 


SECOND  GRADE. 

70  Credits. 

Note— Five  Credits  allowed  for  correct  spelling,  in  all  grades.     For  marked  excellence  ii> 
map  drawing  give  extras,  not  to  exceed  three. 

1.  State  the  average  length  and  breadth  of  California,  its  area  and  popu- 
lation.    Give  three  of  its  highest  mountain  peaks,   with  their  height.     (7  cr.) 

What  are  the  principal  resources  of  Washington  Territory  ?     (3  cr.) 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Pacific  Slope  ?     (3  cr. ) 
What  kind  of  a  climate  has  it,  in  general  ?     (5  cr. ) 

What  part  of  this  slope  has  the  greatest  rainfall?     (2  cr.) 

3.  Locate  Stockton,  Walla  Walla,  Tucson,  Mt.  Hood,  Lake  Tulare,  Carson 
river,  Benicia,  Vancouver's  Island,  Virginia  City,  Farallones.     (10  cr.) 

4.  State  the  source  and  direction  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  California. 
Tell  where  they  empty,  the  character  of  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow, 
and  name  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  these  valleys  on  the  east,  (10  cr.) 

5.  Mention  and  locate  four  points  of  special  attraction  for  tourists  in 
California.     (4  cr. ) 

Where  is  Los  Angeles  ?     (2  cr. ) 

State  what  you  know  about  its  climate  and  productions.     (4  cr.) 

6.  Draw  from  memory  a  map  of  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

Locate  the  capitals,  one  other  city  in  Oregon,  one  in  Nevada,  and  five  in 
California,  three  mountain  ranges,  four  lakes,  five  rivers,  three  capes,  and  three 
mountain  peaks.     (15  cr.  8  for  the  map  and  7  for  the  locations.) 


THIRD  GRADE. 
6C  Credits. 


1.  What  connection  have  the  following  names  with  American  Historical 
Geography — Columbus,  John  Cabot,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  De  Leon,  Hudson, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Balboa,  Cortes  ?     (8  cr. ) 
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2.  State  the  length  and  breadth  of  California,  the  parallel  of  latitude 
bounding  it  on  the  north,  its  area  and  population,  its  principal  mineral  and 
vegetable  productions.     (8  cr. ) 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  State  is  San  Diego  ?  Clear  Lake  ?  Pt.  Conception  ? 
Humboldt  Bay?     (Scr.) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  Great  Valley  of  California?     (3  cr. ) 

How   does  the  climate  of  this  valley  differ  from   that    of  Sau   Francisco  ? 

(3cr.) 
What    important    mineral   product   is    obtained    in    Santa    Clara    County  ? 

(2cr.) 

5.  Name  three  good  harbors  on  the  ( 'oast  and  the  entrance  to  one  of  them 

(2  cr.) 
Where   are- the   Sequoias  or    "Big  Trees' found  ?     the  valuable    Redwood 
forests  ?     (2  cr.) 

For  what  are  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties  noted  ?     ("2  cr. ). 
Where  is  Mono  Lake,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkable  ?     (2  cr. ) 

6.  Draw  from  memory  a  map  of  California  and  Nevada.  Locate  capitals, 
one  other  city  in  Nevada  and  four  in  California,  two  mountain  ranges  and 
three  mountain  peaks,  three  lakes,  two  capes,  and  four  rivers.  (15  credits  8 
for  the  map  and  7  for  locations. ) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 
60  Credits. 

1.  For  what  is  the  Western  half  of  the  Union  noted?     (3  cr.) 

Give  the  names  and  height  of  the  three  principal  mountain  ranges.     (3  cr.) 
What  is  there  peculiar  in  reference  to  the  rivers  of  Nevada  and  Western 
Utah  ?     (2  cr. )  \ 

2.  Name 

1.  Two  territories  bordering  on  British  America. 

2.  The  region  drained  by  the  inland  lakes  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 

3.  A  territory  bounding  on  Mexico. 

4.  A  great  point  of  attraction  to  travelers  in  California.     (8  cr.) 

3.  What  is  the  largest  country  of  Europe,  and  for  what  is  it  noted?    (2  cr.) 
Name  and  locate  ten  large  cities  of  Europe,  and  give  the  population  of  two 

of  them.     (6  cr.) 
Name  and  locate  five  seas  which  wash  the  coast  of  Europe.     (5  cr. ) 
How  does  the  population  of  Europe  compare  with  that  of  the  United  States! 

(3cr.) 

4.  What  does  Great  Britan  import  from  the  United  States,  and  what  does 
she  send  in  return?     (4  cr. ) 
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What  and  where  is  the  chief  seaport  of  France.     (1  cr. ) 

What  is  the  largest  kingdom  in  the  German  Emphe  ?     (1  cr.) 

For  what  is  the  Rhine  noted  ?     (2  cr. ) 

5.     Locate  Athens,  Naples,  Madrid,  Hamburg.     (4  cr. ) 

What  and  where  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  ?     (1  cr.) 

Draw  from  memory  a  map  of  California,   and  locate  capital,   four  important 

cities,  three  rivers,  two  lakes,  two  mountain  ranges,  two  mountain  peaks  and 

"two  capes.     (10  credits,  5  for  the  map  and  5  for  locations. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 
60  Credits. 


1.  In  what  zone  is  the  United  States  situated  ?     (2  cr.) 

By  what  two  oceans  and  what  two  countries  is  it  bounded  ?     (4  cr. ) 
What  islands    lie  southeast  of  our  country  ?     What   kind    of  climate  have 
they  ?     (4  cr.) 

2.  Under    what   government    were   the   American    colonies    before     1776. 

(2cr.) 

What  was  the  nui  iber  of  states  and  the  population  of  this  country  when  it 
became  independent  ?     (3  cr. ) 

Howr  many  states  and  how  many  people  in  the  Union  at  the  present  time  ? 

(5  cr.) 

3.  Name  the  five  great  lakes.     (5  cr. ) 

Name  three  great  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.     (3  cr.) 
What  is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union  ?     (1  cr.) 
What  lake  in  Utah  ?     (1  cr. ) 

4.  Where   are   Cape  Hatteras,  Gulf  of   California,  Allegheny   Mountains. 

(6  cr.) 
Name  four  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     (4  cr.) 

5.  Bound  California,  name  its  two  largest  rivers,  and  its  capital  and  largest 
city.     (4  cr.) 

What  kind  of  climate  has  it  ?     (4  cr. ) 

Mention  three  important  vegetable  ana  three  mineral  productions.     (6  cr.) 

What  are  the  Geysers  ?     (1  cr.) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 
60  Credits. 
1.     What  is  the  capital  and  what  is  the  principal  city  of  California?  (10  cr.) 
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2.  Where  are  Aiigel  Island,  Mt.   Diablo,  Oakland,   Alcatraz,  Sacramento  ? 

(10  cr.) 

3.  By  what  bodies  of  water  is  San  Francisco  partially  surrounded?     (5  cr.) 
Give  the  names  of  two  of  the  hills  of  the  city,     (4  cr. ) 

*  What  is  the  largest  building  which  you  have  ever  seen,  and  where  is  it  ? 

(1  cr.) 

4.  Did  you  ever  go  away  from  the  city  on  a  picnic  ?      If  so,  where  and  how 
did  you  go?     (10  cr.) 

5.  Name  ten  streets  of  this  city,  and  tell  on  what  street  and  in  what  part 
of  the  city  your  school  is  situated.     (10  cr. ) 

6.  What  do  people  raise  on  the  farms  of  this  State  and  what  do  miners  get 
out  of  the  ground?     (5  cr. ) 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FIRST  GEADE. 

100  Credits. 

Note — Five  credits  will  be  allowed  for  correct  spelling. 

1.  Give  the  dates  and  the  events  marking  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the. 
Civil  War.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Where  was  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  fought?     Who  were  the  opposing 
commanders  ? 

What  was  the  direct  result?  the  indirect  result?     (10  cr.) 

3.  Who  was  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war?     (5  cr. ) 

4.  Explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by  the  "Trent  Affair."     (10  cr.( 

5.  Mention  two  decisive  battles  of  the  war,  the  names  of  the  opposing 
commanders,  and  the  result  of  each.     (10  cr.) 

6.  Name  five  of  the  most  prominent  Union  generals  and  rive  confederate 
generals.     (10  cr.) 

7.  What  was  meant  by  the  "Blockade?" 
How  was  it  enforced?     (10  cr.) 

8.  For  what  was  the  "Monitor"  noted?     (5  cr. ) 
The  "Alabama."     (5  cr.) 

9.  Give    the  Thirteenth  and  the   Fourteenth    Amendments    to    the    Con-, 
stitution.     (10  cr.) 

10.  What  important  events  were  taking  place  in  Mexico  during  the  Civil, 
War  in  the  United  States?     (10  cr.) 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

60  Credits. 

Note — Five  Credits,  orthography. 

1.  Give  the  remote  and   the   direct  causes  of  the   American   Revolution. 

(10  cr.) 

2.  Where  and  when  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  assemble?     (5  cr.) 
What  did  this  Congress  do?     (5  cr.) 

3.  Give  an  account  of  two  decisive  battles  of  the  war,   stating  the  place, 
the  year,  the  opposing  commanders,  and  the  result.     (10  cr. ) 

4.  Who  were  Franklin,  Burgoyne,   Arnold,  Marion,   Lafayette?"     (10  cr.) 

5.  What  very  important  event  took  place  in  1787?     (5  cr. ) 
What  insurrection  took  place  after  the  close  of  the  war?     (5  cr. ) 

0.     What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the   war,   as  re- 
gards trade,  manufactures  and  agriculture?     (5  cr. ) 


SPELLING. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

100  Credits. 


1.     Thirty  words,  two  credits  each. 


Humorous, 

Innocence, 

Artisan, 

Raiment, 

Imaginary, 

Fascinating, 

Prophesying, 

Chloroform, 

Sympathetic, 

Ignominious, 


Dirge, 

Rendezvous, 

Sufficiency, 

Aerial, 

Simultaneous, 

Patriarchal, 

Obsequious, 

Military, 

Epitaph, 

Sumptuous, 


Infantine, 

Inflexible, 

Truncheon, 

Cap-a-pie, 

Dissertation, 

Tenement, 

Delicious, 

Cudgel. 

Sensible, 

Dynasty. 


Write  sentences  containing  the  first  ten  words.     (20  cr.) 


(60  cr. ) 


Note — Give  extras  not  to  exceed  four  for  unusually  g-ood  sentences. 
3.     Write  the  ten  words  from  the  14th  to  the  24th  with  the  proper  sign- 
marking  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.     (20  cr. ) 

Note — In  Second  Grades,  Seventy  credits;  in  lower  grades.  Sixty  Credits. 
Words  One  Credit;  Sentences  on  the  first  ten  words  of  each  list,  Two  Credits 
each.  Extra  Credits  may  be  given,  not  to  exceed  four  on  any  one  paper,  for 
excellence  or  originality- 
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SECOND  (4UA.DE. 
Pacified,  warrant,  ensign,  banished,  prairie,  herbage,  lariat,  covert,  harmo- 
ny, transient scurrilous,  deficiency,  binnacle,  unctuous,  certificate,  occur- 
rence, audacity,  pamphlets,  precious,  delicious,  tureen,  balance,  delicate,  fra- 
grant, misery,  tantalizing,  champagne,  biscuit,  passenger,  vicinity,  significant, 
picturesque,  bestial,  equinox,  squalid,  insensible,  autumnal,  countenance, 
buiial-place,  murmur,  tassels,  slumberous,  disagreeably,  atmosphere,  margin, 
weather,  promiscuous,  diversified,  panic,  foliage. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Vanished,  invalid,  execute;  wailing,  dimple,  asylum,  brigand,  different, 
warden,  demeanor precipitancy,  reprieve,  marines,  carnage,  conceive,  in- 
trepid, critically,  grandeur,  persuasion,  rattan,  villians,  officer,  ferocity, 
chisel,  surgeon,  languor,  solitary,  precipice,  illumined,  dazzling,  brilliancy, 
crevices,  complete,  predecessor,  promontory,  clamorously,  tremendous,  voyage, 
continuous,  fragrance,  delicious. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Agreeable,  expenses,   features,  diligent,   observed,  pardon,  subdued,  tidings, 

anguish,  disposition terrible,  sedate,  severe,  precisely,  visage,  disagreeable, 

disguise,  unconscious,  appalling,  succeeded,  lattice-work,  chanticleer,  heifer, 
guidance,  comparatively,  icicle,  wizard,  solace,  stalwart  lenant,  felon,  gallon, 
weevil,  leisure,  purchase,  gypsum,  asparagus,  strychnine,  grammar,  diamonds. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 
Desert,  odor,  excellent,  immense,  gruff,  shrink,  promise,  dangerous,  opposite, 
purchase, glorious,  obedience,  different,  spectator,  surface,  received,  holi- 
day, generous,  particular,  seriously,  anxiety,  integrity,  terrible,  balanced,  peril, 
murmur,  thatched,  especially,  infinite,  magazine,  prodigious,  separate,  neces- 
sary, charity,  parable,  honesty,  noticing,  countenance,  impossible,  permission. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 
Errands,   weather,    turnip,    naughty,    rowdy,    presents,    blanket,    matches, 

delicate,  message accident,  distance,  peaceable,   plentiful,  terror,   squirrel, 

pleasant,  deceived,  company,  violet,  obedient,  surprised,  conscience,  tiresome, 
cedar,  bayonet,  musket,  neighborhood,  women,  gosling,  article,  moisture, 
tassel,  elephant,  torrent,  precipice,  pavement,  wounded,  dreary,  surrendered. 


COMPOSITION. 

2d  Grade  to  6th  Grade,  Lnclusive. 

Ideas  and  use   of  Language,   50  credits;  Spelling   and   Capitals,   5   credits; 
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Punctuation,  5  credits;  Penmanship,  (where  not  previously  marked  on  speci- 
mens) 20  credits.     Total,  80  credits. 

Require  the  pupils  to  write  on  any  familiar  subject  selected  by  the  teacher 
from  the  range  of  subjects  previously  taken  in  the  class.  In  lower  grades  a 
picture  from  the  reader  or  the  black-board  will  be  suitable.  Give  plenty  of 
time  and  direct  the  pupils  to  make  each  paper  a  specimen  of  penmanship. 
Mark  strictly  and  give  extras  for  excellence,  not  to  exceed  three  on  any  one 
paper.     Please  send  one  paper  from  each  class  to  the  Superintendent's  office. 


FRENCH. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Dictate,  Reader,  page  69,  No.  68,  paragraph  3.     (10  cr.) 

3.  Translate  the  same  into  English.      (10  cr.) 

4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  :  se  promener  in  the  first  person  plural ;  all 
senses,  simple  and  compound.     (5  cr. ) 

5.  Write  the  Preterit  of  partager  and  placer,   the  Present  of  lever  and 
jeter  and  the  Imperfect  of  esperer.     (5  cr. ) 

6.  Translate  into  French: 

(a)     We  could  see  nothing,  for  it  was  dark. 
(6)     I  hope  that  you  will  keep  your  word  and  come  to-morrow, 
(c)     Do  not  make  any  noise,  for  my  mother  sleeps. 
f  (d)     Children  must  obey  their  parents  and  their  teachers. 

(e)     Those  brave  soldiers  will  be  praised  and  rewarded.     (10  cr.) 


SECOND  GRADE. 
50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Give  the  French  for :  I  should  sit  down ;  preceiving;  she  will  perceive  ; 
it  was  raining;  we  are  silent;  I  shall  sew;  they  live;  you  laugh;  they  will 
vanquish ;  he  will  go.     (10  cr.) 
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3.  Translate  these  sentences  into  French  : 
This  girl  was  horn  in  Russia. 

Do  not  sit  down  on  that  chair,  it  is  broken. 

Our  friend  has  made  us  laugh. 

I  gather  flowers  every  day  for  my  mother. 

The  soldiers  are  running  through  the  town.      (10  cr.) 

4.  Dictate,  2d  Reader,  page  19,  No.   16,  paragraph  1  and  2,  as  far  as  murs. 

(10  cr.) 

5.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     (10  cr. ) 


THIRD  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.; 

2.  Give  the  French  for:  It  is  worth  nothing;  it  is  cold;  to  smell  sweet, 
the  day  before  yesterday;  early;  he  keeps  his  word;  he  is  just  gone  out; 
uneasy  people  ;  exactly;  they  will  make.     (10  cr.) 

3.  Translate:  Why  do  you  strike  him  ? 
We  have  known  you  for  a  long  time. 

I  will  drink  no  more  to-day. 

You  will  not  obtain  your  father's  permission. 

My  brother  will  not  be  able  to  come.     (10  cr. ) 

4.  Dictate,  1st  Reader,  and  page  41,  No.  58,  paragraph  4;  or  page  13,  No. 
20,  paragraph  9.     (10  cr.) 

5.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     (10  cr. ) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Give  the  French  for :  He  lias  arrived;  prettier;  cherries  enough;  much 
wine;  Friday.     (5  cr, ) 

3.  Put  the  article  before  these  words:  medicin,  crayon,  visite,  cadean, 
servante,  chemise,  malle,  fourchette,  corps,  Soulier.     (5  cr) 

4.  Translate  into  French  :  At  what  bookseller's  have  you  bought  these 
presents?  My  letter  is  not  so  long  as  yours.  These  animals  are  very  fierce. 
Have  you  read  the  books  which  I  have  lent  to  Louis's  sister?  All  the  houses 
of  this  town  are  low.     (10  cr.) 

5.  Dictate,  1st  Reader,  page  10,  No.  15,  First  paragraph.     (10  cr.) 

6.  Translate  the  above  into  English.     (10  cr. ) 

15 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr. ) 

2.  Dictate  :     Les  soldats  ont  perdu  leurs  generaux. 
Ou  sont  mes  lettres  et  celles  de  ma  cousine? 

Le  fer  est  le  plus  utile  des  metaux. 

Donnez-moi,  s'il  vous  plait,  du  vinaigre  et  de  l'huile.  Le  cordoimier  fait 
des  souliers  et  des  bottes.     (10  cr.) 

3.  Translate  these  sentences  into  English.     (10  cr.) 

4.  Give  the  French  for:  Africa;  here  is  wine,  how  much  meat?  too  much 
paper,  more  apples.     (5  cr.) 

5.  Put  the  article  before  these  words  :  Dimanche,  montagne,  chocolat, 
libraire,  cravate,  toile,  mouchoir,  jeu,  partie,  prairie.     (5  cr.) 

6.  Translate  into  French  :  I  have  given  these  books  to  my  friend.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  thy  brothers.  My  friend  has  found  a  penknife  and  eight 
pens.  We  have  seen  the  children  of  this  poor  woman.  Your  uncle  is  richer 
than  ours.     (10  cr.) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Reading.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Dictate:     Sommes-nous  riches  ou  panvres? 

lis  out  trouve  la  bague  dans  le  jardin. 

Ou  Sone  vos  livres  et  vos  plumes? 

Mon  frere  a  mis  ses  livres  sur  la  table. 

Cette  femme  a  cinq  enfants,  trois  fils  et  deux  lilies.     (10  cr.) 

3.  Translate  these  sentences  into  English.     (10  cr.) 

4.  Give  the  French  for:  his  garden,  the  chair,  four  children,  the  gardener, 
I  am  right  ?     (5  cr. ) 

5.  Put  the  article  before  these  words:    femme,   canif,   chapeau,   montre, 
fleur,  cousin,  chien.  lettre,  plume,  pied.     (5  cr. ) 

6.  Translate  into  French : 

This  dog  is  for  my  brother. 
My  father  has  lost  his  watch. 
I  have  seen  your  son. 
Mamma,  have  you  lost  your  book. 
Our  cousin  Mary  is  poor.     (10  cr.) 
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GERMAN. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Specimen  of  German  Penmanship.     (5  cr.) 

2.  Reading.     (5  cr.) 

3.  Decline  :  Der  hohe  Berg,  das  grtine  Thai.     (8  cr. ) 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  bestehen,  bitten,  fliegen,  schlafen.     (4  cr. ) 

5.  Compare  hoch,  gross,  lustig,  viel.     (4  cr. ) 

6.  Form  sentences  using  the  prepositions  anf,  zwischen,  aus,  seit,  showing 
what  case  they  govern. 

7.  Translate  into  German :  A  valley  is  land  between  hills  and  mountains. 
My  brother  arrived  sooner  than  we  expected.  An  ounce  of  virtue  is  worth  a 
pound  of  wit.     The  ostrich  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers. 

8.  Dictate:  2nd  Reader,   Page  SI,   part  2;  from   "Furcht"  to  "Zufiucht. " 

(6cr.) 

9.  Translate  this  passage  into  English,     (li  cr. ) 


SECOND  GRADE. 
50  Credits. 

1.  Specimen  of  German  Penmanship.     (5  cr.) 

2.  Reading.     (5  cr.) 

3.  Decline:  Das  kleine  kind,  der  hohe  Baum.     (8  cr.) 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  thun,  schlagen,  liegen,  anfangcn.     (4  cr. ) 

5.  Compare:  gross,  nahe,  stark,  angenehm.     (4  cr. ) 

(}.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "zuriickbleiben"  in  the  3d  person  singular 
indicative  mood.     (3  cr.) 

7.  Change  into  Passive:  Der  Jaeger  verfolgte  den  Hirsch,  Der  lleissige 
knabe  wird  einen  langen  Brief  schreiben.     (6  cr.) 

S.  Translate  into  German:  There  are  some  insects,  which  live  but  one  day. 
The  most  beautiful  tilings  are  not  always  the  most  useful.     (5  cr.) 

9.  Dictate:  2nd  Reader,  page  24,  par.  3,  from  "Der  1'riuz"  to  "liess." 

10.  Translate  this  passage  into  English.      (6  cr.) 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Specimen  of  German  Penmanship.     (5  cr.) 

2.  Reading.      (5  cr. ) 

3.  Decline:     Der  Staat,  das  Auge.     (S  cr.) 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  das  Gabaeude,  der  ofen,  der  Strahl,  die  Nacht.    (4  cr. ) 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of :    erkennen,  gehen,  denken,   fechten.     (4cr.) 

6.  Write  the  present  tense  of  wissen,  imperfect  of  binden.     (4  cr.) 

7.  Decline:    "du"  and  compare  "stark"  and  "hoch."     (4  cr.) 

8.  Translate  into  German:  The  clock  has  just  struck  twelve.  I  have  had 
good  luck;  I  have  found  a  watch  and  a  ring.  The  Arab  loves  his  camel  and 
sings  songs  in  its  praise.     (6  cr.) 

9.  Dictate:  1st  Reader,  page  47,  paragraph  3.     (5  cr. ) 

10.  Translate  this  passage  into  English.     (5  cr.) 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Specimen  of  German  Penmanship.     (5  cr.) 

2.  Reading.     (5  cr.) 

3.  Decline,  Der  Krieg,  das  Feld.     (8  cr. ) 

4.  Write  the  Present  and  the  Imperfect  tense  of  "  Werden."     (4  cr.) 

5.  Put  the  article  before  the  following  nouns:  Schweiz,  Bruecke,  Gas, 
Hollaender,  Bett,  Suppe,  Gedicht,  Biene.     (4  cr. ) 

6.  Give  the  Nominative  Plural  of:  die  Kuh,  der  Fluss,  das  Pferd,  der 
Baum,  das  Loch,  die  Krone,  der  Kaufmaim,  das  Ei.     (4  cr.) 

7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "Schreiben"  in  the  lirst  person,    Singular. 

(3  cr.) 

8.  Translate  into  German :  William  Tell  shot  an  apple  from  his  son's 
head.  Father,  will  you  tell  us  a  story  this  evening?  A  house  may  have  one 
or  more  stories.     (6  cr.) 

9.  Dictate:     Reader,  page  33,  lesson  41,  paragraph  1.     (6  cr.) 

10.  Translate  this  passage  into  English.     (5  cr.) 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.  Specimen  of  German  Penmanship.     (5  cr. 

2.  Reading.     (5  cr. ) 
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3.  Give  the  German  for:    I  have  been,  he  has  had,  they  had  not,  we  were. 

(4cr.) 

4.  Put  the  article  before  these  words :  Bluethe,  Uhr,  Morgen,  Schuh, 
Kind,  Schule.     (6  cr.) 

5.  Give  the  German  for:  the  pleasure,  a  year  ago,  the  multiplication  table, 
once  more.      (4  cr.) 

G.  Give  the  Plural  of  der  Stuhl,  die  Maus,  der  King,  das  Pult,  die  Nadel, 
das  Pad.     (6  cr. ) 

7.  Translate  into  English:  Was  lernte  deine  Schwester?  Alfred,  lerne 
deine  Aufgaben  and  dann  spiele.  Diese  Buecher  gehoeren  meiner  Schwester 
Die  Fran  verkauft  Kartoffeln  and  Birnen.     (10  cr.) 

8.  Translate  into  German :  What  is  the  name  of  your  son?  To  whom 
does  your  brother  sell  his  horse?     The   fruits   of  these   trees   are   ripe?     The 

carpenter  builds  our  house?    The  merchant  buys  wool  and  sells  cloth?     (10  cr. ) 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

50  Credits. 

1.     Specimen  of  Gei man  Penmanship.     (5  cr. ) 
'_'.     Reading.     (5  cr. ) 

3.  Dictation : 

Das  Messer,  Die  Feder, 

Der  Onkel,  Der  Arzt, 

Kin  Dm!',  Fine  Blume, 

Fine  Brader,  Eine  Schwester, 

Das  Fleisch,  Der  Mensch, 

Die  Stimme,  Der  Wald, 

Ich  arbeite,  Du  spielst, 

Er  lacht,  Sic  w  eint. 

W'ir  athmen,  Ihr  lernt, 

Es  pi  si,'  klopfi  a.     (20  cr.) 

4.  Translate  into  German:  Ahorse,  a  dog  or  a  cat.  My  son  and  my 
daughter.      Your  booh  ami   your  pen.     This  flower  is  not  beautiful.      Our 

is  large  ami  our  garden  is  small.     (10  cr.) 

5.  Translate  info  English:  Arbeitel  dein  Bruder?  Warum  wariest  du 
Marie?  Die  Sonne  ami  der  Mond  glaenzsn.  Fin  Kaufmann  kauft  and 
verkauft.     Unser  Ereund  Lndwig  ist  sehrkrank.     ii" 
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BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define:     Root,    power,  exponent,    fractional  exponent,    negative  expo- 
nent, radical  sign,  co-efficient,  similar  terms,  homogeneons  terms. 

2.  Analyze  the  operation  in  subtraction,  a  -  (b  -  c). 

3.  Show  why  like  signs  in  multiplication  give  -f  ;  unlike  signs,  - 

4.  Show  why  any  quantity  with   a- negative  exponent  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  same  quantity  with  the  same  positive  exponent. 

5.  Analyze  the  operation  of  finding  the  L.  C.  M.  of  P.  and  P'. 

6.  Find  G.  C.  D.  of  xi  -  3x3  +2x2  +  x  -  1  and  xs  -  x2  -  2.T  +  2. 
3  7         4  -  20x 


l-2z;     l  +  2z     4cc3-l 


what  ? 


8. 

a  +  l)      a-  o          a  -  b 

a  +  b 

—  what  ? 

9. 

Solve:  (*+|)   (*-§)- 

(x  +  a)  (, 

:.-b)  +  l=0. 
4 

10. 

Solve: 

j 

'2     1     3~! 

—  H — =-    i 
x     y     z 

3     2_2   I 

^   y   "  \ 

114 

L5+»=sJ 

11.     Find  the  l    0.01001  to  within  less  than   .00001. 


^jx2+L  +  2x-?L-l 

13.  !''I  +  l/B=what? 

14.  fi/|  x  | \/7t>= what  ? 


x2     2x    59 

"  8  = 

-xy=  6. 
+  xy=ffi. 


15.     Solve -^--g-  +  ~g  =8--^-g 


16.     Solve: 


f  aj2+x  +  ?/-18-«2 

17.     Solve:    {    — g - 

|  x?/=6 
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ARITHMETIC. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Define:  Prime  Numbers,  Gr.  C.  P.,  L.  0.  M. ,  Fraction,  Denominator, 
Percentage,  Interest,  Discount,  Meter,  Arc,  Stere,  Liter  and  Gram. 

2.  Find:     L.  C.  M.  of  153,  204,  102,  1020. 

3.  Analyze  operation:     144  is  75%  of  what  number. 

4.  Find  Interest  @  6%  of  $4010,  for  1  year,  1  month,  13  days. 

5.  Find  Compound  Interest  @  5     of.  $1200,  for  3  years. 

(i.  Find  True  Discount  on  a  debt  of  $2202.90,  due  in' 8  months,  12  .lays. 
@7%. 

7.  Find  Cube  Root  of  106,375. 

8.  Find  in  Arith.  Prog,  the  formula  for  d;  also  for  a. 
*).     From  8,125  K.  M.,  take  3,270  4M.   (answer  in  K.  M) 

10.  Smith  had  $5,420  in  bank.  He  drew  out  15%  of  it;  then  20%  of  the 
remainder;  and  afterward  deposited  12^%  of  what  he  had  drawn.  How  much 
had  he  then  in  bank  V 

11.  A  man  sold  two  houses  at  82500  each;  for  one  he  received  20%  more 
than  its  value,  and  for  the  other  20%  less.      Required  his  loss. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I.       .M'LirS    C.KSAK. 

1.  Write  as  concisely  as  possible  the  story  of  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  Write  more  fully  the  account  of  <  'ussius'  persuasion  of  Brutus  to  joinTthe 
conspiracy  against  Caesar,  the  devices  used,  the  arguments  urged,  &c. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions: 
(a)     Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
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{b)     'Tis  very  like  :  he  hath  the  falling  sickness. 

(c)  Is  it  physical  to  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors  of  the  dark 
morning? 

(d)  0  murderous  slumber, 

Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  \ipon  ray  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music. 

II.       MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

1.  Write  as  concisely  as  possible  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Write  more  fully  an  account  of  the  trial  scene,  and  Portia's  part  in  it. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  : 

(a)  If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

(b)  If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain? 

(c)  He  makes  a  swandike  end. 

Fading  in  music. 

(d)  Therefore  thou  gaudy  gold 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Define  Heat,  Temperature. 

2.  Explain  the  Thermometer,    and  tell  how  the  place  of  the  graduation 
marks  is  iixed. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  on  most  solids?     Illustrate. 

4.  Why    is    it    difficult    to    cook   meat   thoroughly,    by   boiling,    on  'high 
mountains  ? 

5.  What  is  latent  heat?     Explain  the  principle  by  which  ice-cream  is  frozen 
by  a  mixture  of  ice  aud  salt. 

6.  What  are  the  modes  of  diffusion  of  heat? 

7.  Explain  the  general  principle  of  the  steam  engine. 
§.     Define  :     Light,  Luminous  body,  Transparent. 
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'9.  Give  the  laws  of  reflection. 

10.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  Rainbow. 

11.  What  is  chromatic  aberration,  and  how  is  it  prevented  ? 

12.  Describe  the  optical  principles  of  the  photographer's  camera. 

13.  The  compound  microscope. 


GOVERNMENT  CLASS  BOOK. 


SENIOR  AND  MIDDLE    CLASSES. 


1.  Mention  the  difierent  kinds  of  government  that  have  existed. 

2.  Define :  Monarchy,  despotism,  democracy,  a  republic. 

3.  What  form  of  government  do  you   think  the  best?     Give  your  reasons 
for  thinking  so. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  constitution? 

5.  What  persons  have  the  rights  of  electors  in  the  U.  S? 

6.  Describe  the  usual  method  of  holding  an  election. 

7.  Name  the  departments  of  our  government. 

8.  Describe  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

9.  Describe  the  method  of  passing  a  law  in  Congress. 

1 0.  What  is  the  use  of  committees  in  Congress. 

11.  In  whom  is  the  executive  power  of  our  government  vested? 

12.  Describe  the  method  of  electing  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

13.  How  can  the  President  be  removed  from  office?  Describe  the  proceedings 
that  must  be  taken. 

14.  Has  the  President  any  legislative  power?  If  so,  what? 

15.  Has  either  branch  of  Congress  any  executive  power? 
If  so,  what? 

in.  In  whom  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  government  vested'.' 

17.  How  may  the  Constitution  of  (lie  I'.  S.  }>e  amended? 

IS.  Prom  what  source  come  the  funds  for  the  support  of  schools? 

19.  Taxes — kinds,  necessity ,  manner  of  raising  them,  collection. 

20.  Describe  the  election  of   U.  S.  Senators,  and  the  organization  of  the  U. 
S.   Senate. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Give  an  acccmnt  of  the  causes  of  the  war   with   Mexico,   with   a  short 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

2.  Mention  the  various  nations  that  settled  in  America,    and  the  position 
occupied  by  each. 

3.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

4.  Dates  as  follows  : 

Discovery  of  America. 

First  Settlement  of  Virginia. 

First  Settlement  of  New  England. 

Battles  of  Lexington,  Defeat  of  Cornwallis,  Peace. 

Formation  of  the  Constitution. 

5.  The  compromise  measures  of  1S50. 

6.  The  causes  of  the  Civil  War  ? 

7.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  changes,   political  and  other- 
wise, caused  by  the  Civil  War. 

8.  The  War  of  1812,  its  causes  and  results. 

9.  Write  an  account  of  the  character  of  Washington. 

10.     Dates,  as  follows  : 

Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Admission  of  California. 
Death  of  Washington. 


RHETORIC. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Define  style,  and  state  what  elements  determine  it. 

2.  What  is   the  first  cardinal   quality   of  style,    and    upon    what   does   it 
depend  ? 
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3.  Define  synonyms,  and  construct  sentences,  using  the  following  synonyms 
with  their  proper  shades  of  meaning:  artist,  artisan,  bring,  fetch,  haste,  hurry, 
fault,  defect,  bleach,  blanch,  whiten,  answer,  reply,  sensuous,  sensual,  two,  couple, 

womanly,  womanish,  right,  privilege,  instruction,  education. 

4.  Name  the  faults  of  the  following  sentences  and  write  them  correctly  : 

It  received  the  popular  assent  of  the  people, 

The  number  of  French  words  adopted  into  English  naturally  became 

more  and  more  as  time  went  on. 
He  drove  two  horses,  a  bay  and  a  sorrel. 
The  children  need  constant  supervision  all  the  while. 
The  servant  promised  her  mistress  that  she  would  pay  her  debt. 
The  "ne  plus  ultra"  has  been  reached. 

5.  Define:  metaphor,  metonomy,  personification  and  apostrophe,  and  write 
four  sentences  containing,  respectively,  these  figures  of  speech. 

6.  What  is  the  rhetorical  value  of  figurative  language? 

7.  Define  satire,  sarcasm,  irony,  mock-heroic,  pathos. 

S.  Give  four  divisions  of  oral  discourse,  and  state  the  characteristics  of  the 
orat  ion . 

'.).     What  do  you  understand  by  "Burden  of  Proof  and  Presumption?" 
10.     Classify  the  various  qualities  of  style  of  the  following  questions: 
Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar. 

His  bosom  was  swollen  with  the  name  of  patriotism. 
He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus. 
So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake. 
The  boy  left  his  father's  hearth. 
On  to  Berlin. 
He  struck  an  attitude. 

A  day,  an  hour,  an  instant  may  prove  fatal. 

Many  voiced,  yet  silent  as  eternity  itself,  eternity  shall    alone  reveal 
its  mystery. 


GEOMETR 


SENIOR  ('PASS. 


1.  Define  Polygon,  Regular  Polygon,  Apothem. 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  regular  Polygon?     Piove  it, 
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3.  What  is  .the  area  of  a  circle?     Give  the  proof. 

4.  Two  circles  are  to  each  other  as  what?     Give  the  proof. 

5.  The  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  equal  to 
what  ?     Give  the  proof. 

6.  Define  Theorem,  Corollary,  Problem,  Scholium. 

7.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle.     Construct  and  solve. 

8.  To  describe  a  circumference  through  three  given  points.     Construct  and 
solve.     Give  the  case  when  the  problem  is  impossible. 

9.  Define  :  commensurable  quantities,  ratio,  variable. 

10.  Define:  tangent,  sector,  segment,  secant. 

11.  How  many  sides  has  the  Polygon,  the  sum  of  whose  interior  angles  is 
double  that  of  its  exterior  angles.     Prove  by  construction. 

12.  To  construct  a  square  equal  to  any  number  of  given  squares.     Construct 
and  prove. 


CHEMISTRY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Oxygen — Its  properties,  methods  of  obtaining  it  in  the  laboratory,  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  world. 

2.  Cakbon — Its  forms,  its  uses,  its  most  common  inorganic  compounds. 

3.  Mention  three  or  four  of  the  most  common  compounds  of  carbon  pro- 
duced in  the  processes  of  growth  of  plants,  and  tell  their  appearance,  and 
use  in  the  arts. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  spectrum  analysis  ? 

5.  What  is  soap,  and  what  is  the  method  of  its  action  in  washing  ? 

6.  Explain  the  process  of  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  ?  Write  the 
chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  when  ferric  sesijuioxide  is  reduced  by  heat- 
ing with  charcoal. 

7.  Gold — Its  properties  and  appearance,  method  of  obtaining  it  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  gold  mining,  its  uses. 
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£.     Steel — What  is  it,  how  is  it  made,   and  what  are  tha  properties  that 
distinguish  it  from  iron  ? 
9.     Tell  what  you  can  of  sulphur  and  its  most  important  compound. 
10.     Hydrogen — Its  properties.     The  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  and  its  use. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Define  Political  Economy,   Wealth,  Money,  Barter. 

2.  What  are  the  three  recpiisites  of  production  ? 

3.  Show  that  each  of  the  three  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  give  illustrations. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  division  of  Labor?     Give  illustrations. 

5.  What  is  Socialism  ?     Would  the  adoption  of  socialistic  doctrines   be  a 
good  or  a  bad  thing  for  society  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

6.  How  is  the  value  of  any  article  estimated  ? 

7.  What  is  price  ? 

8.  Tell  the  functions  of  money.     WThy  are  gold  and  silver  better  adapted 
for  money  than  iron  and  lead  ? 

9.  On  what  does  the  market  price  of  an  article  depend?     Give  illustrations. 

10.  Into  what  divisions  is  Wealth  classified  ? 

1 1 .  Describe  the  various  systems  of  Rent. 

12.  Describe  the  effect  of  increase  of  population  on  wages. 

13.  Give  Adam  Smith's  five  causes  which  prodnce  differenca  of  wages. 

14.  Trades'  Unions — their  objects  and  effects. 
15      Co-operation. 


HISTORY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I.     Greek  History. 
Write  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  three  of  the  following  topics 
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1.  The  Persian  Wars. 

2.  The  Legislation  of  Solon. 

3.  The  Campaigns  of  Alexander. 

4.  The  Thirty  Tyrants. 

5.  The  War  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  under  Epaminondas. 

II.     Latin  History. 
Write  an  account  of  three  of  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  decemvirate. 

2.  The  Punic  Wars. 

3.  The  Establishment  of  the  tribimician  power. 

4.  The  War  with  Pyrrhus. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  Ca;sar  &  Pompey. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  Empire. 


LATIN  AT  SIGHT. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Translate  .- — 

Adhuc,  C.  Csesar.  Q.  Ligarius  omni  culpa  vacs>t:  domo  e?t  egressus  non 
modo  nullum  ad  bellum,  sed  ne  ad  minimam  quidem  ad  suspicionem  belli 
legatiis  in  pace  profectus  est.  In  provincia  pacatissima  ita  se  gessit,  ut  ei 
pacem  esse  expediret.  Profectio  certe  animum  tuum  non  debet  offendere. 
num  igitur  remansio?  Multo  minus,  nam  profectio  voluntatem  habuit,  non 
turpem,  remansio  necessitatem  etiam  honestam.  Ergo  haec  duo  tempora 
carent  crimine:  unum,  cum  est  legatus  profectus,  cum  efflagitatus  a  provincia 
propositus  Africa;  est.  Tertium  tempus  est,  quod  post  adventum  Vari  in 
Africa  restitit,  quod  si  est  criminosum,  necessitatis  crimen  est,  non  voluntatis. 
An  ille,  si  potuisset  ullo  modo  evadere,  Uticaj  quam  Romae,  cum  P.  Attio  quam 
cum  concordissimis  fratribns,  cum  alienis  esse  quam  cum  snis  maluisset?  Cum 
ipsa  legatio  plena  desiderii,  ac  sollicitudinis  fuisset  propter  incredibilem 
quendain  fratium  amorem,  hie  a?quo  animo  esse  potiiit  belli  discidio  distractus 
a  fratribns  ? 
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1.  Pacatissima — most  peaceful. 

2.  Expecliret — it  was  expedient. 

3.  Efflagitatus,  a  tr: — at  the  request  of. 

4.  Propositus — put  in  charge  of. 

5.  Evader e — to  get  away. 

6.  Fratrum — objective  genitive. 

7.  Discidio — separation. 


LATIN. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

I.  Translate  : 

At  Venus  interea  Neptunum  exercita  curia  adloquitur,  talesque  effundit 
pectore  questus : 

Junonis  gravis  ira  nee  exsaturabile  pectus.  Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces 
descendere  in  omnes.  'Quamnec  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  ulla.  Nee 
Jovis  imperio  fatisque  infracta  quiescit.  Non  media  degente  Phrygum  exedisse 
nefandis  urbem  odiis  statis  est.  Nee  poenam  traxe  per  omnem  reliquias  Trojse, 
aneres  atque  ossa  perempta?  insequitur.     Causas  tanti  sciat  ulla  furoris. 

Divide  the  first  four  verses  into  feet,  and  give  the  rules  of  quantity  for  all 
syllables  of  the  first  one. 

Who  were  Venus,  Neptunus,  Juno,  Jupiter? 

Point  out  any  syntactical  constructions  in  this  passage  that  would  be  rarely 
or  never  used  in  prose  Latin. 

II.  Traxslatk: 

Haec  ait,  et  Maia  genitum  demit  tit  ab  alto,  ut  terrae,  utque  novae  pateant 
Karthaginis  arces  hospitio  Teucris,  ne  fati  nescia  Dido  finibus  arceret:  volat 
ille  per  pira  magnum  remigio  alarum,  ac  Libya?  citus  adstitit  oris;  ct  jam  jussa 
facit,  ponuntque  ferocia  Pceni  corda  volente  deo.  in  primis  regina  quietum 
accitet  in  Teucros  animum  raentenique  benignam. 

Tell  what  you  can  of  Dido. 

Who  was  the  son  of  Maia? 

Give  rules  of  syntax  for  Maia,    Caithaginis  hospitio,   Teuceris,   fati,   finibus. 

Point  out  all  the  poetical  constructions  and  forms. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  Define:  elasticity,  cohesion,  adhesion,  ductility. 

2.  Give  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

3.  Define:  gravitation,  stable  equilibrium,  neutral  equilibrium. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of  water-wheels. 

5.  Describe  the  barometer,  and  tell  its  use. 

6.  How  may  electricit}'  be  generated? 

7.  Describe  the  plate  electric  machine. 

8.  Describe  the  Leyden  jar;  the  Leyden  battery. 

9.  Describe  the  voltaic  battery. 

10.  Describe  the  electric  light. 

11.  Describe  the  thermometer,  and  tell  its  use. 


BRITISH  AUTHORS 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  Mention  at  least  two  authors  celebrated  in  each  of  the  following  branches 

of  English  literature.  History,  Fiction,  Essays,  Poetry,  Politics. 

2.  («.)   Name  the  author  of  L Allegro  &  II  Penserosa,  and   give  the  significa- 

tion of  these  two  titles.- 

(b)     Explain  the  following  words  and  lines : 

Euprosyne — Hebe — The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  liberty — 
With  daisies  pied — And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led — 
If  Johnson's  learned  sock  be  on — His  half-regained  eurydice — 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  bear. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 
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4.      Name  the  authors  of  the  following  extracts : 

(a)  The  applause  !  delight !  The  wonder  of  our  stage. 
My  Shakespeare  rise. 

(b)  He  chose  a  mournful  muse,  soft  pity  to  infuse  ; 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good. 

(c)  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

(d)  Yet  they  who  fa'  in  fortune's  strife, 
Their  fate  we  should  na  censure. 

(e)  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

(/)        Some  flowerets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all. 

(g)         I  pray  thee  then, 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men. 

{h)        Last  eve  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life; 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 

(i)        More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 

( j)        But  times  are  altered  ;  Trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain. 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  Macaulay. 


HALE'S  LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  Write  an  essay  of  one  or  two  pages  on   "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  giving 
the  circumstances  that  called  forth  the  poem — its  aim,  its  story,  etc. 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  life  and  character  of  its  author,  especially  hi» 
literary  work. 

16 
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3.  "The  Deserted  Village;"  a  synopsis  of  the  poem. 

4.  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;"  give  the  story  of  the  poem. 

5.  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night ; "  a  synopsis  of  the  poem. 


HEADINGS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  Write  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastiugs. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  the  death  of  Nelson. 


ROMAN  HISTORY. 


MIDDLE  CLASSES. 


1.     State  and  describe  the  different  forms   of  government   at,  Rome   during 
the  period  which  you  have  studied. 

2"     Write  five  important  dates  in  Roman  History. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tribuni  plebis,   with  a  statement 
of  their  rights  and  powers. 

4.  The  Decemvirate  (a  short  sketch). 

5.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

6.  The  invasion  of  Hannibal. 

7.  The  reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 
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•8.     The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (a  short  sketch). 
9.     Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul. 

10.  The  civil  war  between  the  parties  of  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

11.  The  reign  of  Augustus,  his  character,  policy  and  abilities,  and  the  results 
of  the  change  in  the  form  of  government,  j 


KHETORIC. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  Define  to  think  and  thought. 

2.  What  is  an  absolutely  original  thought,    and   what   a  thought   original 
with  one's  self  ? 

.     Define  Invention. 

4.  Define  Rhetoric,  and  state  its  value  as  a  study. 

5.  Construct  sentences  as  specified  below : 

(a)  With  restrictive  adjective  clause. 

(b)  With  adverb  clause  of  reason. 

(c)  With  adverb  clause  of  real  cause. 

(d      With  noun  clause  as  object  complement, 
(e)     With  noun  clause  as  attribute  complement. 

6.     Construct  the  following  compound  sentences: 

(a)  Members  in  the  same  line  of  thought. 

(b)  Members  adversative  or  alternative. 

(c)  Members  consequential  or  consequence. 

(d)  Members  inferential  or  inference. 
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7.  Define  respectively : 

(a)  Direct  and  indirect  quotation. 

(b)  Direct  and  indirect  question. 

8.  Change  the  direct  questions  and  quotations  below  to  indirect,   and  the 
indirect  to  direct.     (Punctuate  and  capitalize  correctly): 

(a)  Emerson  tells  us  that  he  knew  a  wise  woman  who  said  to  her 
friends  that  they  should  rule  her  when  she  was  old. 

(6)  Had  a  Spartan  been  asked:  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  " 
he  would  have  answered  by  inquiring  if  it  was  not  to  live 
as  uncomfortably  as  possible,  and  to  die  fighting,  spitted  by 
a  hostile  spear. 

9.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma ;   three  for  the  period ;    one  for 
the  semi-colon;  one  for  quotation;  one  for  the  dash. 

10.  Contract  the  following  sentences  to  a  single  sentence   smoothly,    and 
punctuate  correctly : 

My  grandfather  Titbottom  called  me  into  his  presence. 

I  was  then  a  mere  child. 

He  wanted  to  leave  with  me  some  memento  of  his  love. 

These  spectacles  are  valuable. 

He  knew  of  nothing  more  valuable. 

Your  grandmother  bi'ought  them  from  her  native  island. 

She  arrived  here  one  summer  morning  long  ago. 

11.  Define  paragraph  and  theme. 

12.  Write  out  a  framework  of  a  theme  upon  the  subject — "San  Francisco." 


FRENCH. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Translate : 

1.  La  Pucelle  avait  raison;  elle  avait  et  fini  ce  qu'  elle  avait  afaire.  Aussi, 
dans  la  joie  meme  de  cette  triomphant  solennite,  elle  exit  l'idee,  le  pressentment 
peutetre  de  sa  fin  prochaine.  Lorqu  'elle  entrait  a  Reims,  avec  le  roi,  et  que 
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tout  le  peuple  venait  au-devant  en  chantant  des  hymnes :  "0  le  bon  et  devot 
peuple !  ditelle.  Si  je  dois  mourir,  je  serais  bien  heureuse  que  Ton  m'enterrafc 
ici!"  "Jeanne,  lui  dit  l'archeveque,  ou  croyez — vous  done  mourir?" — "Je  n'en 
sais  rien.  Ou  il  plaira  a  Dieu.  Je  voudrais  bien  qu'il  lui  plut  que  je  m'en 
allasse  garder  les  moutons  avec  ma  soeur  et  mes  freres.  lis  seraient  si  joyeux 
de  me  (receivoir)  revoir!  J'ai  fait  du  moins  ce  que  Notre-Seigneur  m'avaifc 
recommande"  de  faire."  Et  elle  rendit  graces  en  levant  les  yeux  au  ciel.  Tous 
ceux  qui  la  virent  en  ce  moment,  dit  la  vieille  chronique,  "crurent  mieux  que 
jamais  que  c'^tait  chose  venue  de  la  part  de  Dieu." 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  avait,  fait,  venait,  mourir,  dit,  sais,  voudrais 
crurent. 

Translate : 

3.  II  est  une  famille  de  plantes  v^n^neuses  dans  laquelle  on  remarque  la 
jusquiame,  le  dutura  stramonium  et  le  tabac. 

Le  tabac  est  peut  etre  un  peu  moins  veneneux  que  le  datura ;  mais  il  Test 
plus  que  la  jus  quiame,  qui  est  un  poison  violent.  Voici  un  pied  de  tabac  qui 
est  une  aussi  belle  jplante  qui  on  en  puisse  voir  ;  elles'  eleve  a  six  pieds  de 
hauteux,  et  du  sie"de  larges  feuilles,  d'un  forme  gracieuse  et  elegante. 

Pendant  longtemps  le  tabac  a  fleuri  solitaire  et  ignor6  dans  quelques  coins  de 
l'Amerique.  Les  sauvages,  auxquels  nous  avons  donne'  de  l'eau-de-vie,  nous 
donne  en  echange  le  tabac,  dont  la  fumee  les  enivrait  dans  les  grandes  circon- 
stances.  C'est  par  cet  aimable  e'ehange  de  poisons  qu'  ont  commence  les 
relations  entre  les  deux  mondes. 

4.  Translate  into  French  the  following  conversation : 

Teacher — Where  was  Joan  of  Arc  born  ? 

Pupil — She  was  born  at  Domremy,  in  Lorraine. 

Teacher — What,  in  her  opinion,  did  she  have  to  do  ? 

Pupil — She  thought  that  she  was  destined  to  save  France. 

Teacher — Where  was  Charles  VII  crowned  through  her  means  ? 

Pupil — At  Reims. 

Teacher — How  was  Joan  affected  by  this  event  ? 

Pupil-  -She  wept  for  joy,  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

Teacher — What  did  she  then  wish  to  do  ? 

Pupil — She  wished  to  return  home  to  keep  sheep  with  her  sister  and 
her  brothers. 

Teacher — What  did  she  say  of  her  past  acts? 

Pupil — She  said:     "I  have  at  least  done  that  which  our  Lord  had 
commissioned  me  to  do. 
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LATIN  AT  SIGHT. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Translate  : 

Cum  jam  muro  turres  appropinquassent,  ex  captives  Caesar  cognovit,  Vercin- 
getorigem  consumpto  pabulo  castra  movisse  propius  Avaricum  atque  ipsum  cum' 
equitatu  expeditisque,  qui  inter  equites  proeliari  consuessent,  insidiarum  causa 
eo  profectum,  quo  nostros  postero  die  pabulatum  venturas  arbitraretur. 
Quibus  rebus  cognitis  media  nocte  silentio  profectus  ad  hostium,  castra  mane 
pervenit.  Illi  celeriter  per  exploratores  adventu  Csesaris  cognito  carros 
impedimentaque  sua  in  artiores  silo  as  abdiderunt,  copias  omnes  in  loco  edito 
atque  aperto  instruxerunt.  Qua  re  nunciata  Csesar  celeriter^arcinas  conferri,. 
arm  a  expediri  jussit. 

With  the  help  of  notes  and  lexicon. 


TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT. 


MIDDLE  CLASSICAL,  MAY  9,  1882. 


Translate  : 

Hsec  ego  non  dicerem,  Tubero,  si  aut  vos  constantise  vestras  aut  Ccesarem  bene- 
ficii  sui  pceniteret.  Nunc  quaero  utrum  vestras  injurias  an  rei  publicas  persequam- 
ini.  Si  reipublicas,  quid  de  vestra  in  ilia  causa  perseverantia  respondebitis ? 
Si  vestras,  videte  ne  erretis,  qui  Csesarem  vestris  inimicis  iratum  fore  putetis, 
cum  ignoverit  suis.  Itaque  num  tibi  videor  in  causa  Ligarii  esse  occupatus  t 
Num  de  ejus  facto  dicere  ?  Quicquid  dixi,  ad  unam  summam  referri  volo  vel 
humanitatis  vel  clementiae  vel  misericordiae  tuae. 

1.  Qui  putetis=in  thinking. 

2,  Summam=head. 
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CAESAR1 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Translate: 

Caesar  his  de  causis,  quas  commemoravi,  Rhenum  transire  decreverat;  sed 
navibus  transire  neque  satis  tutum  esse  arbitrabatur,  neque  suae  neque  populi 
Romani   dignitatis   esse  statuebat,     Itaque,    etsi   summa   difficultas   faciendi 
pontis  proponebatur  propter  latitudinem,  rapiditatem  altiludinemque  fluminis, 
tamen    id    sibi    contendendum    ant    aliter    non     transducendum     exercitum 
existim&bat. 
Decline  navibus,  pontis,  fluminis,  id,  sibi. 
Inflect  the  verb  transire  in  fut.  ind.  act. 
"         "        "     decreverat  in  imp.  sub.  pass. 
"         "        "     statuebat     "  plup.  sub.  act. 
"         "        "     esse  "  perf.  ind.  act. 


ALGEBRA. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

(a.)  Define  quantity;  (b.)  liberal  quantities;  (c.)  numerical  quantities; 
(d.)  a  factor  of  a  quantity;  (e.)  a  root  of  a  quantity;  (/.)  similar  teims;  (g.) 
homogeneous  terms;  (h.)  continued  product;  (i.)  a  formula;  (_;'.)  the  least  com- 
mon multiple;  (k.)  transformation  of  a  fraction;  (I.)  transformation  of  an  equa- 
tion; (m.)  a  radical  quantity;  (n.)  similar  radicals;  (o.)  an  imaginary  quanti- 
ty; (P-)  give  the  rule  for  addition  of  similar  quantities;  (q.)  give  the  rule  for 
reducing  radicals  to  their  simplest  form. 

II. 
(a.)     amxan=^     (b.)     4ai{m-2)  -r^a™'=? 


XS         '  X 
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III. 
Prime  factors  of: 

(a.)     16a:2-4=?      (b.)     x2  {a  +  b)  z  +  ab=*    (c.)     27z3+64y*=? 
{d.)    x6+y6=?    («.)     a*  5a2  b2  +  46*=?     (f.)    x6-ye=? 

IV. 

Find,  by  factoring,  the  G.  C.  D.  of: 

(a.)     x2  -4x  +  3  &  X2  -x -6. 
Find,  by  factoring,  the  L.  C.  M.  of: 

(a.)     x4  -a4,  x3  +  a3  &  a;2a2. 
Find  L.  C.  M.  of: 

(a.)     aJ4  +  a:3+2a;2+a:+l,  and  x* — 1.     (b.)     x3  -3z-4  &  x-2  -x — 12. 
Reduce  to  the  simplest  form: 

1     3     2x       =, 

(a.)     x-2~  x+2  +  (x+2)   2 


{6 


)  (  eH-i^a-ft'"""'  a-b     a  +  b 


x+a     x—a 
x  x  x—a      x+a 

(c)  ^a  ~  x+a  ~   ^±5  +  x~a~ 
x—a     x+a 


Solve  the  following  equations: 
4  7     _  37 

("')     cc+2  +  z+3        fc2+5aH-6. 
(6.)     7x-6y  +  3z=2L 
x+Zy  -  6z=6. 
#c-8y  +  4z=15. 


VI. 


VII. 


What  time  between  three  and  four  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  the  minute- 
hands  of  a  clock  be  together?     (Explain  the  work  in  full. ) 


Solve: 

a:       1       *       13        17 

+-+ - >— 

6       3      2        2  "2 


VIII. 


IX. 


Simplify: 

(a.)     xy\/  x3y2—  x2ys  (b.)     (a+b)-[/a3-2a2b  +  ab 2 

X. 

Rationalize  the  denominator  of: 

l/3  +  l/2~  Jx-y-JxTy' 
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TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Write  the  story  of  King  Lear. 

2.  Write  the  story  of  Hamlet. 


MARMION. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Give  the  host's  tale,  (in  Canto  III)  and  its  result  on  Marmion. 

2.  Write   in   as   concise   a   form   as   you   can,    the  story   of  the   poem  ot 
"Marmion." 

3.  Tell  the  connection  in  which  the  ballad  of  "Young  Lochinvar"  occurs, 

4.  In  what  connection  does  the  song  occur,  beginning 

"Where  shall  the  lover  rest 
Whom  the  fates  sever  etc.  ? 

5.  Define  the  following  words  or  explain  the  references  contained  in  them. 
Imp.  Flagon.  Hostel.  Brand.  Palfrey.  Lindisfarne.  Palmer.  Whitby.  Pictish 

Race.  Friar  Rush.  Culverins. 


AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Write  brief  biographies,  according  to  the  model  given,  of 

Washington  Irving. 

Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

Edward  Everett. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

James  R.  Lowell. 
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2.  Give  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Alex.  Hamilton. 

Henry  Clay. 
John  Adams. 
Rufus  Choate. 

3.  Name  the  most  important  works  of 
Audubon. 

Cooper. 
Prescott. 
Emerson. 
Bancroft. 

4.  Name  one  work  of  the  following  authors : 
Lowell. 

Poe. 

Holmes. 

Willis. 

Halleck. 

Percival. 

Paulding. 

Hamilton. 


AMERICAN  POEMS. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Write  the  story  of  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 

2.  Write  the  story  of  Mabel  Martin. 

3.  Define  :  (a)  gallows-tree,   (b)  warlocks,  (c)  sackcloth,  (d)  druids.  (e)  eld. 
(/)  dormer-windows,  (g)  the  angelus.  (h)  kirtle.  (i)  plain-song,  (j)  ink-horn. 

4.  Name  the  poem,  and  state  the   connection,    of  each  of  the  following 
passages : 

(a)  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  state! 

Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great !" 

(b)  "Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The  stars  shine  though  his  cypress-trees  !" 

(c)  "Nor  frock  nor  tan  can  hide  the  man." 

(d)  "Heaven's  gate  is  shut,  to  him  who  comes  alone. 

Save  thou  a  soul  and  that  shall  save  thine  own!" 
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(e)  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these:  "it  might  have  been!" 

(f)  Not  only  round  our  infancy 

Both  heaven  with  all  its  spleadors  lie; 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not." 

5.  Write  the  story  of  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

6.  Explain  the  allusions  in  : 

(a)  The  Holy  Grail. 

(b)  The  temper  of  Petruchio's  Kate. 

(c)  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 
{d)     The  Fortunate  Isles. 

(e)  Sword  of  Damascus. 

(f)  The  village  curfew. 

(g)  Druids  of  old. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  The  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  its  influence. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius'  army. 

3.  Solon,  his  date,  character,  and  legislation. 

4.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

5.  Epaminondas,  and  his  campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

6.  The  building  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Athens;  their  object  and  importances 

7.  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  conquest  of  the  East. 

8.  For  what  were  the  following  men  noted : 

Alcibiades,  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Homer,  Pericles, 
and  Socrates. 

9.  For  what  events  are  the  following  dates  to  be  remembered : 

B.  C.  399,  405,  490,  480,  1184,  447,  404,  371,  362. 
10.     Give  the  dates  of  the  following  : 

Peloponnisian  War  ;  Expedition  of  Cyrus  and  Retreat  of  the  Greek  ; 
Age  of  Pericles  ;  Macedonian  Wars  ;  Reign  of  Alexander  ;  Persian 
Wars. 
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LATIN. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  (1)  Translate:  Postquamid  animum  advertit,coplassuaa  Caesar  inproxi- 
amm  collem  subducit,  equitatumque,  qui  sustineret  hostium  impetum,  misit. 
Ipse  interim  in  colle  medis  triplicem  aciem  instruxit  legionum  quatuor 
veteranarum. 

(2)  Decline  :  id,  que  ipse. 

(3)  Principal'parts  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  passage. 

2.  (1)  Translate:  Caesar  quod  memoria  tenebat  Lucium  Cassium  consulem 
occisum,  exercitumque  ejus  ab  Hebvetiis  pulsum  et  sub  jugum  missum,  con- 
cedendum  non  putabat;  neque  homines  immico  animo,  data  facultate  per  pro* 
vinciam  itineris  faciendi,  temperaturos  ab  injuria  et  maleficio  existimabat. 

(2)  Rule  for  case  of  Caesar,  memoria,  animo,  facultate,  injuria. 

(3)  Rule  for  mood  of  tenebat,  occisum  (esse). 

(4)  Decline  homines,  itineris. 

3.  (1)  Translate:  Eo  postquam  Caesar  pervenit,  obsides,  arma,  servos, 
qui  ad  eos  perfugissent,  poposcit.  Dum  ea  conquiruntur  et  conferuntur,  nocte 
intermissa,  circiter  hominum  milia  sex  ejus  pagi,  qui  Verbigenus  appellator, 
sive  timore  perterriti,  ne  armis  traditis  supplicio  afficerentur,  sive  spe  salutis 
inducti,  quod  in  tanta  multitudine  dediticiorum  suam  fugam  aut  occultari,  aut 
omnino  ignorari  posse  existimarent,  prima  nocte  ex  castris  Helvetiorumegressi 
ad  Rhenum  fmesque  Germanorum  contenderunt. 

(2)  Principal  parts  of  pervenit,  poposcit,  egressi,  contenderunt. 

(3)  Decline  milia,  salutis,  nocte,  castris. 

(4)  Rule  for  case  of  obsides,  hominum,  spe,  nocte. 
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SPECIMEN     PAPERS    USED    IN     THE     QUARTERLY 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

IN  1881  AND  1882. 


HISTORY. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


I.  (10  crj 

What  part  of  the  world  were  included  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest 
extent  in  the  2nd  century,  A.  D. 
Answer  in  detail  and  lully. 

1.  Countries  in  Europe. 

2.  Countries  in  Asia. 

3.  Countries  in  Africa. 

4.  Length  and  breadth  in  miles? 

5.  Estimated  population. 

II.  (10  cr.) 

1.  What  was  the  Coliseum?   , 

2.  What  was  the  Forum  ? 

3.  What  was  the  Temple  of  Janus  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Pantheon  ? 

5.  What  was  the  Campus  Marti  us  '? 

III.  (10  cr.) 

1.  Who  began  the  persecution  of  the  Christians?     When? 

2.  Why? 

3.  When   was   Christianity   made   the   State  Religion   of  the    Roman 
Empire? 

4.  Why  is  Julian  called  the  Apostate? 

5.  Origin  of  Christianity? 
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IV.  (10  cr.) 

1.  Describe  the  dress  of  Roman  ladies. 

2.  Name  the  Roman  meals. 

■3.      Of  what  did  they  consist  and  how  were  they  taken  ? 
4.      Roman  marriage  ceremonies? 

V.  (-10  cr.) 

Give  a  description  in  not  less  than  12  lines  of  the  gladiatorial  combats. 


VI. 

1.     How  did  the  Goths  get  a  foothold  in  the  Roman  Empire? 
What  was  the  result? 


(10  cr.) 


(10  cr.) 


VII. 

i 

].     When  and  where  was  the  battle  of  Chalons  fought? 
2.     Why  is  it  a  great  historical  battle? 

VIII.  (10  cr.) 

1.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  civilization  of  the  Saracens  in 
Ahe  Middle  Ages? 

2,  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  the  Saracens  checked  in  Europe? 


IX. 

1.  When  was  Feudalism  introduced  into  England? 

2.  Why  was  it  a  bad  system? 

■3.     What  causes  contributed  to  break  it  down? 


(10  cr.) 


X. 

SPELLING. 

I. 

Pompeii. 

11. 

Poitiers. 

2. 

Tacitus. 

12. 

Harona-al-Raschid. 

a 

Judaea. 

13. 

Britain. 

4. 

Polytheistic. 

14. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

5. 

Chrysostom. 

15. 

Fief. 

6. 

Attila. 

16. 

Liege. 

7. 

Charlemagne. 

17. 

Municipalities. 

8. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

18. 

Bailiffs. 

9. 

Mohammed. 

19. 

Portcullis. 

10. 

Caliphs. 

20. 

Villains. 

(10  cr.) 


JNote.     One  credit  off  for  each  word  misspelled. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


1.  Rule  1,  for  doubling  the  Final  Consonant,  with  five  examples. 

2.  Rule  3,  for  dropping  the  Final  e,  with  five  examples. 

II. 

Write  the  following  words,  with  the  diacritical  marks  for  vowels : 

1.  Laugh.  6.  Ravine. 

2.  Hall.  7.  Move. 

3.  Hair.  8.  Rude. 

4.  Dance.  9.  There. 

5.  Earn.  10.  Book. 

III. 

Write  the  following  words  with  the  diacritical  marks  for  consonants  : 

1.     Cent.  6.     Gin. 

Cap.  7. 

Chaise.  8. 

Chyle.  9. 

Gone.  10. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Was. 
Thy. 
Thin. 

Exist. 


IV. 

Spell  and  mark  the  accented  syllable  : 

1.  Armistice. 

2.  Abdomen. 

3.  Adult. 

4.  Aureola. 

5.  Cannonade. 


6.  Combatant. 

7.  Devastate. 

8.  Lamentable 

9.  Illustrate. 
10.  Interesting. 


Define : 


1.  Idiom. 

2.  Hyperbole. 

3.  Murder. 

4.  Mutable. 

5.  Autograph. 


G.  Peroration. 

7.  Elector. 

8.  Money. 

9.  Erratic. 
10.  Cotniomen. 
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VI. 


Define 


1. 

2. 

Era. 
Quondam. 

5.     Cachination. 
VII. 

3. 

4. 

Quotidian. 
Anachronism 

Define  : 
1. 
2. 

Guerdon. 
Hallucination. 

5.     Municipal. 
VIII. 

3. 
4. 

Insuperable. 
Homonym. 

Define : 
1. 

2. 

Portable. 
Betide. 

5.     Unbind. 
IX. 

3. 
4. 

Floral. 
Mislay. 

Give  the  root  definition,  and  then  the  synonymous  definition  : 

1.  Absorb.  3.     Adverse. 

2.  Arrive.  4.     Convene. 

5.     Educate. 


Define  : 

1.  Impudent. 

2.  Project. 


5.     Analysis. 


3.  Oppose. 

4.  Anonymous. 


GRAMMAR. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


I. 
Correct  if  necessary  and  give  the  reason  for  correcting. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels,  that  has  appeared  this  year. 

2.  A  basket  of  lunch  was  produced,  and  many  articles  eaten. 

3.  "Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings." 
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II. 

1.  Each  day  and  each  hour  bring  their  own  duties. 

2.  Neither  this  nor  that  are  the  things  wanted. 

3.  The  army  were  victorious. 

Note.     In  questions  I,  II  and  III  no  credits  whatever  unless  the  reasons  for 
correcting  are  given  correctly. 

III. 

1.  It  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 

2.  There  was  no  data  given. 

IV. 

1.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  liberal  and  profligate  hand. 

2.  I  bought  an  apple,  peach,  and  orange. 

V. 

1 .  Grant  is  greater  than  any  American  general. 

2.  Between  you  and  I  he  is  a  liar. 

VI. 

1.  "Full  many  a  flower;"  parse  many  a. 

2.  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man;"  parse  what  a. 

VII. 

1.  I  am  surprised  at  that  pupil  writing  so  well.     (Correct  itj. 

2.  He  wTas  expected  to  be  a  hero,  parse  hero. 

3.  I  believed  him  to  be  a  scholar;  par.se  scholar. 

VIII. 

Correct  and  give  reason. 

1.  The  flowers  smell  sweetly  and  the  grass  looks  beautifully. 

2.  I  haven't  done  nothing  wrong,  says  I. 

3.  He  is  a  hundred  years  old;  parse  years. 

IX. 

1.  What  is  syntax  ?     Etymology  of  .syntax? 

2.  Which  rule  of    syntax  do  you   most  frequently   violate   in   writing  or 
speaking? 

3.  What  is  grammar? 

4.  Define  a  verb. 

5.  Write  an  exclamatory  sentence. 

X. 

1.  "He  laughs  that  wins."     Analyze  this  sentence. 

2.  Parse  each  word  in  the  sentence. 
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ALGEBRA. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1—  20  cr. 

1.  Continue  the  series,  as,  cti,  as,  etc.,  to  the  twelfth  term. 

2.  The  zero  power  of  any  quantity  equals  what? 

3.  Put  into  another  form  a 1 . 

4.  s5m3=! 

5.  x"1  xx  "i=t 

11—20  credits. 

1.     Free  the  following  expression  from  negative  exponents: 

x~3y6z-^ 
2.     What  is  the  rule  about  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  involution  of  nega- 
tive quantities? 

3.  Rule  for  the  involution  of  monomials? 

4.  Rule  for  the  involution  of  fractions? 


Ill— 20  credits. 


1.  Raise  a-b  to  the  fifth  power. 

2.  Expand  (2a +  7) 3. 


IV— 20  credits. 

1.  What  is  evolution  >     (2  cr. ) 

2.  What  is  a  root,  and  how  indicated  ?     (2  cr.) 

3.  Show  that  the  square  of  a  number  has  twice  as  many  figures  as  the  root, 

or  one  less  than  twice  as  many.     (6  cr. ) 

4.  Find  the  sq.  root  of  5329.     (10  cr.) 

V — 20  credits. 

1.  Find  cube  root  of  42875.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Find  cube  root  of  729  x  Si/K     (3  cr.) 

3.  Sq.  root  of  4x2  -4:xy2+yi.     (3  cr.) 

4.  Cube  root  of  a6 -3a5 +  5a3.- 3a  -  1.     (4  cr.) 
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LATIN. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Nave  fragili  omnes  venti  sunt  contrarii. 
Translate  : 

Norn  plural  of  navi  fragili. 
Sing,  of  omnes  venti. 
Subjunctive  of  sunt. 

Quid  est  in  otio  jucundius  quam  sermo  facetus. 
Translate: 

Gen.  of  quid. 

Gen.  of  jucundius. 

Use  the  other  construction  for  quam  sermo  facetus. 

Ille  dies  erat  tristissimus,  haec  nox  est  laetissima. 

Genitive  of  ille  dies. 
Dative  of  haec  nox. 
Subj.  of  erat. 

Puerum  minacia  tauri  cornua  terrent. 

Plural  of  puerum. 
Phu-al  of  tauri. 
Singular  of  minacia  cornua. 
Future  of  terrent. 
Magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  reverentia  cani. 

Translate : 

Plural  of  fuit. 
Three  infinitives  of  fuit. 
Nom.  of  capitis. 
Agnus  miser  nece  injusta  laceratus  est  a  lupo. 

Translate : 

Change  to  active  in  Latin. 

Translate: 

A  wise  father  often  has  a  foolish  son. 

A  good  man  always  keeps  his  promise. 

These  apples  are  sweet,  those  are  sour. 

The  farmer  sailed  over  the  fields  which  he  had  lately  ploughed. 

All  the  soldiers  will  be  wounded. 

We  are  about  to  remove  into  the  city. 
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AT  SIGHT. 


(1) 
(2) 


We  shall  see  the  face  of  Caesar. 

The  line  of  battle  of  the  Romans  was  on  (1)  the  mountains  (2). 

Lions  are  large  (great). 

In  with  Abl. 
Mons,  montis,  m. 


LATIN— C^SAR. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


No.  1. 

Translate  : 

Is,  M.  Missala  et  M.  Pisone  consulibus,  regni  cupiditate  inductus,  conjura- 
tionem  nobilitatis  fecit,  et  civitati  persuasit  ut  de  finibus  suis  cum  omnibus 
copiis  exirent;  perfacile  esse,  cum  virtute  omnibus  praestarent,  totius  Galliae 
imperio  potiri. 

What  case  is  consulibus,  omnibus. 

Parse  praestarent. 

Dative  of  totius  Galliae. 

Case  of  imperio ;  why  ? 

No.  2. 

Translate  : 

His  rebus  adducti,  et  auctoritate  Orgetorigis  permoti,  constituerunt  ea  quae 
ad  proficiscendum  pertinerent  comparare,  jumentorum  et  carrorum  quam 
maximum  numerum  coemere,  sementes  quam  maximas  facere,  ut  in  itinera 
copia  frumenti  suppeteret,  cum  proximis  civitatibus  pacem  et  amicitiam 
confirmare. 

Case  of  his  rebus. 
Nominative  of  itinere. 
Principal  parts  of  suppeteret. 
Case  of  copia. 
What  part  of  speech  is  cum? 
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No.  3. 

Translate  : 

Cum  civitas  ob  earn  rem  incitata  armis  jus  suum  exsequi  conaretur,  multitu- 
dinemque  hominum  ex  agris  magistratus  cogerent,  Orgetorix  morturis  est, 
neque  abeit  suspitio,  ut  Helvetii  arbitrantur,  quin  ipse  sibi  mortem  consciverit. 

Nominative  of  multitudinemque. 

Principal  parts  of  cogerent. 

Plural  of  abest. 

Dative  of  ipse.  . 

Parse  consciverit. 

No.  4. 

Translate  : 

Relinquebatur  una  per  Sequanos  via,  qua,  Sequanis  invitis,  propter  angustias 
ire  non  poterant.  His  cum  sua  sponte  persuadere  non  possent,  legatos  ad 
Duninorigem  Haeduum  mittant,  ut  eo  deprecatore  a  Sequanis  impetrarent. 

What  part  of  speech  is  cum? 

Principal  parts  of  relinquebatur,  persuadere,  mittunt. 

Dative  of  una. 

No.  5. 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

Caesar  has  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Helvetians. 
Orgetorix  will  have  obtained  these  things  from  all. 
The  citizens  force  their  officer  to  persuade  the  man. 


LITERATURE. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


1.  1.  1;  meaning  of  lays. 

2.  "Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through."     Express  the  meaning  iu  plaiu 
prose. 

3.  "Sydney's  silvery  phra.se."     Express  in  your  own  words. 

4.  Who  was  Sydney  ? 

5.  Who  was  Spenser  ? 
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II. 

1.  1.  6 — 10  figure. 

2.  "The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  ryhme 
Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time."' 
What  do  these  lines  mean. 

3.  1.  20;  meaning  of  "Unanointed  eyes." 

III. 

Dictate  to  the  class  the  last  stanza,  credit  for  spelling,  capitals,  punctuation 
and  penmanship. 

IV. 

1.  1.  8 — 22  What  kind  of  sentence  grammatically  and  rhetorically.  (5  cr.) 

2.  What  is  the  poet's  periphrasis  for  Death;  the  grave?  (2  cr. ) 

3.  Most  striking  epithet  in  the  sentence.   (2  cr.) 

4.  "To  be  resolved."  Synonym  for  resolved. 

V. 

1.  1.  40;  What  figure. 

2.  1.  50;   "Take  the  wings  of  morning."     Origin  of  this  expression. 

3.  1.  65 — 74.     What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

4.  State  the  clauses  and  tell  the  kind. 


VI. 


1.  74—82. 

1.  1.  74;  parse  that. 

2.  1.  75;  parse  that. 

3.  1.  76;  parse  that. 

4.  1.  78;  parse  </o. 

5.  1.  SI;  parse  one. 


VII. 


1.  In  what  respect  does  Whittier's  poetry  differ  from  Bryant's  ? 

2.  Why  is  Maude  Muller  a  popular  poem  ? 

2.  Why  do  you  like  Longfellow's  poems  better  than  Whittier's  or  Bryant's. 

VIII. 

1.  Define  verse. 

2.  Define  poetry. 

3«  Define  blank  verse. 

4.  Define  metaphor. 

5.  Define  simile. 
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IX. 


1.  Define  personification. 

2.  Define  allusion. 

3.  Define  irony. 
Define  metonymy. 


4 


5.     Define  euphemism. 


X. 


State  in  form  10  to  20  lines  what  benefits  you  think  you  have  derived,  this 
year,  from  the  study  of  literature  and  what  standard  books  you  have  read 
during  the  year. 


HISTORY. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


What  was  the  principal   aim  of  liichelieu's  foreign  policy,    and   how  did  lie 
accomplish  it  ? 

ii. 

1.  What  was  the  result  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes? 

2.  What  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  common    people    in    Fiance    during   the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV? 

III. 

1.  Name  three  astronomers  of  the  17th  century. 

2.  Name  two  philosophers  of  the  17th  century. 

3.  Name  two  writers  of  French  drama. 

4.  Name  three  English  writers. 

5.  ( 'ondition  of  the  common  people  in  England. 

IV. 
1.      Give  in  S  or  10  lines  a  sketch  of  William  1'itt. 
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V. 

1.  Cause  of  the  war  of  England  against  the  American  Colonies. 

2.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  Prussia  ? 

3.  Mention  two  wars  of  his  reign. 

VI. 

1 .  What  did  Peter  the  Great  do  for  Russia  ? 

2.  Name  three  leaders  in  the  French  Revolution  ? 

3.  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

VII. 

1 .  What  was  the  "  Reign  of  Terror  ?  " 

2.  What  part  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  take  in  the  French  Revolution  ? 

VIII. 

1.  What  was  the  great  characteristic  of  this  period  ? 

2.  In  what  country  did  liberal  ideas  first  find  their  embodiment  in  law  ? 

3.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  French   Revolution   on   other   European 
nations  ? 

IX. 

State  briefly  the  progress  of  science  during  this  period. 

X. 

Mention  four  great  inventions  of  this  age  and  the  names  of  the  inventors. 


WOBD  ANALYSIS. 


MIDDLE  CLASS 


I.  (10  cr.) 


Spell  the  singular  and  write  the  plural  of  each  word : 

1.  Curriculum. 

2.  Encomium. 

3.  Incubus. 

4.  Lamina. 

5.  Memorandum. 
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Spell  and  define 


1. 

Bagatelle . 

2. 

Charlatan. 

3. 

Guerrilla. 

4. 

Peccadillo. 

5. 

Poltroon. 

II. 


(10  cr.) 


III. 


(10  cr.) 


Spell  and  define  : 


1. 

Cognac. 

2. 

Vignette. 

3. 

Moraine. 

4. 

Naivete. 

5. 

Denouement 

IV. 


(10  cr.) 


Give  the  origin  and  meaning  : 

1.  Platonic. 

2.  Pasquinade. 


5.     Spruce. 


3.  Sybarite. 

4.  Copp  er. 


V. 


(10  cr.) 


Force  of  each  root,  and  two  words  to  illustrate : 


1. 

Gamos. 

2. 

Helios. 

3. 

Idios. 

4. 

Kosmos. 

5. 

Nomos. 

6.  Pan. 

7.  Phos. 

8.  Phone. 

9.  Psyche. 
10.  Telos. 


VI. 


(lOcr.) 


Define 


1 .  Acme. 

2.  Astral. 

3.  Climax. 

4.  Gyrate. 

5.  Hydrant. 


6.  Monad. 

7-  Nomad. 

8.  Triphthong. 

9.  Axiom. 
10.  Eccentric. 
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VII. 


(40  cr.) 


SPELLING. 

1. 

Apothegm. 

14. 

Porphyry. 

27. 

Metonomy. 

2. 

Anodyne . 

15. 

Pseudonym. 

28. 

Paregoric. 

3. 

Bronchia. 

16. 

Papyrus. 

29. 

Panegyric. 

4. 

Chlorophyl. 

17. 

S37nonym. 

30. 

Pneumonia. . 

5. 

Diaphragm. 

18. 

Symmetry. 

31. 

Apotheosis. 

6. 

Eclectic. 

19. 

Troglodyte . 

32. 

Eleusinian. 

7. 

Ellipsis. 

20. 

Thesaurus. 

33. 

Eleemosynary. 

S. 

Gyroscope. 

21. 

Apocryphal. 

34. 

Hypochondria. 

9. 

Hemoi-rhage. 

22. 

Axphyxia. 

35. 

Idiosyncrasy. 

10. 

Hypnotic. 

23. 

Calisthenics. 

36. 

Kleptomania. 

11. 

Mnemonics. 

24. 

Empyrean. 

37. 

Metempsychosis 

12. 

Neophyte. 

25. 

Diphtheria. 

38. 

Phantasmagoria. 

13. 

Paradigm. 

26. 

Isosceles. 

39. 

Anthropophagi. 

40.     Spermaceti. 

RHETORR 


MIDDLE  CLASS, 


1.  Mention  three  of  the   ways  by  which  you  can  secure  substitution  and 
contraction. 

2.  P.  46.  lesson  15,  contract  sentences  4,  10  and  11. 

3.  P.  49,  lesson  17,  sentences  9,  12. 

II. 


1.  P.  51,  expand  sentences  13,  23  and  26. 

2.  P.  57,  Change  according  to  direction  the  sentences  beginning  "he  pries 
into  all  the  circumstances,"  etc. 

3.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  paragraph  ? 
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III. 

1.  Page  6'2,  take  the  first  ten  short  sentences  in  the  middle  of  the  page 
beginning  "A  pious  Brahmin  made  a  vow, "  and  connect  them  into  well  con- 
structed sentences. 

2.  Rewrite  these  sentences  correctly,  (a)  The  peasantry  of  Scotland  love 
Burns  as  never  people  loved  a  poet,     (h)  In  December,  the  Congress  assembles. 

3.  The  annual  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  celebi'ated 
yearly,  took  place  yesterday. 

IV. 

Give  the  sources  and  common  meaning  of  the  following  synonyms  and  mark 
the  distinction  in  their  use  : 

1.  Hope  and  expect. 

2.  Instruction  and  Education. 

3.  Deist  and  Atheist. 

4.  Noted  and  Notorious. 

5.  Bring  and  Fetch. 

V. 

1.  Give  three  of  Campbell's  rive  rules  about  the  use  of  words  or  phrase.-. 

2.  Define  solecism  and  barbarism. 

VI. 

In  the  following  sentences  enclose  in  parenthesis  the  expressions  which  you 
wquld  consider  allowable  and  give  equivalents  for  those  which  you  do  not  con- 
sider good  English. 

1 .  He  is  of  the  elite. 

2.  Caeteris  paribus,  the  Saxon  words  are  best. 

3.  He  is  a  connoisseur  in  art. 

4.  He  is  troubled  witli  ennui. 

5.  He  gave  himself  away. 

VII. 

Recapitulate  by  topics  all  that  you  can  remember  about  perspicuity. 

VIII. 

Kind    Anglo  Saxon  expressions  for  the   following  classical    words:  p.    86 
the  bottom,   the  first  ten  words  beginning  with    "residence.'" 

IX. 
I'age  87  lesson  .'!'_'  rewrite  according  to  direction  the  first  senti  • 
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X. 

1.  What  is  a  sentence  ? 

2.  What  is  rhetoric  ? 

3.  What  is  a  clause  ? 

4.  What  is  a  complex  sentence  ? 

5.  Define  style. 


ALGEBRA. 


MIDDLE    CLASS. 


1.  Page  206,   10th  example. 

2.  Page  205,  22d  example;  or  page  204,   16th   example. 

3.  Page  19 A,   13th  example;  or  page  195,   18th  example. 

4.  Page  191,   10th  example  or  the    17th  example. 

5.  Write  the  rule  for  reducing  affected  quadratic   equations, 
b*.  Page  175,  6th  example. 

7.  Page  155,  lOfch  example  or  11th  example. 

8.  Square  Root  of  42,849. 

9.  Cube  Root  of  S,  120,601. 

10.  (1)  Factor  4c2x2y-  14=xy  +7xzyz 

(2)  Find  L.  C.  M.  of  (x,3  -  1),   (x-i-l),   (x+\) 

22/2  y 

(3)  Divide    — ; — rby  — — and  give  analysis. 
v  x3  +  y3    J  x  +  y  &  J 


LATIN. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 


Cornelius  Nepos. 
1.     Translate:— 

Aristides,  I,     Qui  quidem  cum  intellegeret  reprimi  concitatam  multitudinem 
non  posse,  cedensque  animadvortisset  quendam  scribentem  ut  patria  pelleretur, 
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quaesisse  ab  eo  decitur  quare  id  faceret,  aut  quid  Aristedes  commisisset,  cur 
tanta  poena  dignus  duceretur.  Cui  ille  respondit  se  ignorare  Aristiden,  set 
sibi  non  placere,  quod  tarn  cupide  elaborasset  ut  praeter  ceteros  Justus 
appellaretur. 

P.  p.  intellegeret,  cedens,  pelleretur,  quaesisse,  respondit. 


2.    Translate  : — 

Pausanlas,  III.  Est  genus  quoddam  hominum,  quod  Hilota?  vocatur,  quorum 
magna  multitudo  agros  Sacedsemoniorum  colit  servorumque  munere  fungitur. 
Hos  quoque  sollicitare  spe  libertatis  existumabatur.  Set  quod  harum  rerum 
nullum  erat  apertum  crimen  quo  argui  posset,  non  putabant  de  tali  tamque 
claro  viro  suspicionibus  oportere  indicari,  et  expectandum  dum  se  ipsa  res 
aperiret. 

P.  p.  colit,  aperiret. 

Genitive  of  genus  quoddam. 

What  form  of  the  verb  is  expectandum. 


3.  Translate  :— 

Alcibiades,  X.  Haec  cum  mohretur  peteretque  a  Pharnabazo  ut  ad  regem 
mitteretnr,  eodem  tempore  Critias  ceterique  tyranni  Atheniensium  cei'tos 
homines  ad  Lysandrum  in  Asiam  miserunt,  qui  cum  certiorem  facerent,  nisi 
Alcibiadem  sustulisset,  nihil  earum  rerum  fore  ratnm,  (puis  ipse  Athenis  con- 
stituisset:  quare,  si  suas  res  gestas  manere  vellet,  ilium  persequeretur. 

P.  p.  moliretur,  peteret,  sustulisset,  manere,  persqueretur. 

4.  This  thing  is  easy  for  me,  hard  for  you. 

The  youth  was  born  of  a  most  noble  mother. 
Ignorance  of  future  evils  is  better  than  knowledge. 
The  house  of  Croesus  was  full  of  riches. 


5.     At  Sight: — 

0.  Julias  Qsesar,  nobiliasima  familia,  annum  agena  sextum  et  decimum, 
patrem  amisit.  Paullo  post  Corneliam  duxit  uxorem,  cum  et  Cornelise  pater 
Sullae  esset  inimicus,  voluit  Sulla  Csesarem  compellerc  ut  cam  dimitteretj 
neque  id  potuit  emeere.  Ob  earn  causam  Caesar  bonis  spoliatus  (1),  cum  etiam 
ad  mortem  qusereretur,  tnutata  veste,  noctu  elapsus  est  ex  urbe,  et,  quamquam 
tunc  segrotabat  (2),  prope  per  singulas  noctes  latebrae  (3)  commutar  cogebatur; 
et  comprehensus  a  Sullee  servo,  data  buic  pecunia,  evasit. 

(1)  to  deprive,  cofiscate;  (2)  to  be  ill;  (3)  latebrae,  arum;  f,  a  hiding  place. 
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VIRGIL. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

No.  1. 
Translate  : 

Urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  teuuere  coloni  ; 

Carthago,  Italiam  contra  Fiberinaque  longe. 
Ostia,  dives  opum  studiisque  asperrima  belli ; 

Quara  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam, 
Posthabita  coluisse   Samo:  hie  illius  arma; 

Hie   currus  fuit;  hoc  regnum  de  a  gentibus  esse, 
Si  qua  fata  sinaut,   iam  turn   tenditque  fovetque. 
State  genitive  plural  of  urbs,  antiqua. 
Case  of  Samo. 
Case  of  hie. 
Principal  parts  of  tendit,  fovet. 

No.  2. 
Translate : 

Haecu  bi  dicta,  canum  couversa  cuspide  montem; 
Impulit  in  latus:  ac  venti  velut  agmine  facto; 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt  et  terras  turbine  per  nant; 

Incubuere  mari  totumque  a  sedibirs  innis 
Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  procellis; 

Africus  et    vastos    volvunt   ad   litora   fluctus, 
Insequitur  clamorque  virum  stridorque  rudentum. 
State  nominative  plural  of  latus. 
Nominative  singular  of  turbine. 
What  part  of  spsech  is  una. 
Principal  parts  of  volvunt,  sequitur. 

No.  3. 

Constitit  hie  arcumque  manu  celeresque  sagittas; 

Corripuit.    fidus   qua   tela  gerebat  Achates; 
Ductoresque   ipsos   primum   capita   alta   ferentes, 

Cornibus  arboreis  sternit,  turn  volgus  et  omnera, 
Miscet  agens  telis  nemova  inter  frondea  turbam; 

Nee  prius  absistit,  quam  septem  ingentia  victor 
Corpora  fundat  humi  et  numerum  cum  navibus  aequet. 
State  principal  parts  of  corripuit,  gerebat,  sternit,  agens  and  fundat. 
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No.  4. 
Translate  into  Latin : 

I  write,  that  I  may  admonish  you. 

I  wrote  yesterday,  that  I  might  inform  you. 

If  I  had  known  that  you  would  come,  I  should  have  written. 

Without  help  of  ihe  Gauls,  Caesar  could  not  have  overcome  the  Germans. 

I  would  rather  lie  at  home  than  abroad. 

No.  5. 
Translation  at  Sight  : 

Agricola  senex  cum  mortem  sibi  (1)  appropinquare  sentiret  hlios  convocavit, 
qui,  ut  fieri  solet  (2)  interdum  inter  se  discordes  erant,  et  ('&)fa*eeni  (4)  virgularum 
afferri  jubet.  Quibua  allatis,  hlios  hortatur  ut  fascem  frangerent.  Quod  cum 
non  facere  possent,  distribuit  singulas  virgas  ;  iisque  celeriter  fractis,  docui* 
•quam  firma  res  essit  concorclia,    quam  imhec'dla  discordia. 

(1)  approach;  (2)  at  times;  (3)  at  variance;  (4)  bundle;  (5)  stick;  (6)  adfero. 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 


SENIOR  CLAS.s. 


1.  Define  Synonyms. 

2.  Corporal — Corporeal. 

3.  Everlasting — Eternal. 

4.  Pretty — Beautiful. 

5.  Inevitable — Unavoidable. 


(10  cr.) 


1.  Customs — Manners. 

2.  Humor — Wit. 

3.  Pride — Vanity. 


II. 


(9cr.) 


1.  Educate  —Instruct. 

2.  Should — Ought. 

3.  Belief— Faith. 


III. 


(9cr.) 
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IV. 


1.  Civility — Politeness. 

2.  Remember — Recollect. 

3.  Absurd — Ridiculous. 


Give  fifteen  words  related  to  the  generic  term  "building. 


(9cr.) 


(5  cr.  > 


VI. 

1.  Rule  I  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 

2.  Rule  II  for  not  doubling  the  final  consonant. 

3.  Rule  III  for  dropping  final  e. 

4.  Rule  IV  for  retaining  final  e. 

5.  Rule  V  for  changing  y  into  i. 

[One  credit  off  for  each  word  mispelled.] 


(20  cr.) 


VII. 


SPELLING. 

1. 

Picnicking. 

21. 

Vilified. 

2. 

Trafficking. 

22 

Porridge. 

3. 

Numskull. 

23. 

Privilege. 

4. 

Moneys. 

24. 

Allege. 

5. 

f  Staid. 

9f> 

(  Center. 

I  Stayed. 

ZO. 

\  Centre. 

6. 

Happiest. 

26. 

Precocity. 

7. 

Judgment. 

27. 

Porosity. 

8. 

Truly. 

28. 

Sententious 

9. 

Marriageable. 

29. 

Pernicious. 

10. 

Achieved. 

30. 

Cretaceous. 

11. 

Received. 

31. 

Sacrilegious 

12. 

Crystallization. 

32. 

Aesthetic. 

13. 

Benefiting. 

33. 

Mosquito. 

14. 

Combating. 

34. 

\  Syrup. 

(  Sirup. 

15. 

Deferring. 

35. 

J  Trousers. 
\  Trowsers. 

16. 

Deference. 

36. 

( Whisky. 
\  Whiskey. 

17. 

Frolicsome. 

37. 

Acquiesce. 

18. 

Frolicking. 

'       38. 

Acj  inline. 

19. 

Hearken. 

39. 

Barouche. 

20. 

Inflammable. 

40. 

Flaccid. 

(20  cr.) 
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w  VIII.  (10  cr.) 

1.     Indicate  with  diacritical  marks  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  following  marks 

1.  all;  2.   air;  3.    ask;  4;  what;  5  her;  6.   prey;   7.   prove;  8.  form;   9.    rude 
10.  moon.  (5  cr. ); 

2.  Indicate  with  diacritical  marks  the  consonant  sounds  in: 

1 — cede;  2.  call;  3 — chaise;  4 — choir:  5 — get;  6 — gem;  7 — has;  S — thine;  9 — 
exist;  10 — linger.  (5  cr. ) 

IX. 

Definitions.  (S  cr.) 

1.     facsimile;    2.     rationale;  3.     ad    valorem;  4.     de  novo ;    5.     ex-officio 
6.     pari  passa;     7.     Pro  Tern.;     8.     Q.  E.  D. 


GEOMETRY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

Mention  five  cases  in  which  triangles  can  be  proved  to  be  similar. 

II. 

1.  State  what  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to. 

2.  State  what  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to. 

3.  State  what  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to. 

4.  State  what  the  area  of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to. 

5.  Define  a  medial  line. 

III. 

Select  one  of  the  two: 

(1.)     "Two  triangles  which  are  mutually  equiangular,  are  similar." 
(2.)     "If  from  a  point  without  a  circle  two  secants  be  drawn,  the  whole  se- 
cants and  the  parts  without  the  circle  are  reciprocally  proportional. 

18 
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'« 
IV. 

Select  one  of  the  two: 

(1.)     Demonstrate  that  "two  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of 

of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes."' 
(2.)     Prove  that  "the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  right  triangle  to  the 

hypotenuse  at  its  middle  point,  is  equal  to  half  the  hypotenuse." 

V. 

Select  one  of  the  two: 

(1.)     Divide  a  straight  line  into  five  equal  parts. 

(2.)     Two  triangles  are  similar  when  their  homologous  sides  are  proportional. 


LITERATURE. 


.SENIOR  CLASS. 


1.  What  are  characteristic  features  of  Gray's  poetry? 

2.  When  was  the  Elegy  written,  and  what  is  said  of  it? 

3.  What  of  the  prosody  of  this  poem? 

II. 

1.  By  what  circumlocution  does  Gray  express: 

(a.)     "  Some  saint."     (b.)     "Some  ruler."     (c.)     Some  poet. 

2.  1.  47.     Hands:    Supply  the  ellipsis. 

3.  Who  was  Hampden? 

4.  Who  was  Milton? 

*     5.      Who  was  Cromwell? 

III. 

Put  the  16th  and  17th  stanzas  iiito  prose  and  prose  order 
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IV. 

1.  1.  75,  76.      Express  in  plain  prose. 

2.  1.  77  -60.     Substitute  sentences  with  different  but  equivalent  words. 

3.  Explain  '•Unlettered  Muse." 

4.  Explain  "  Rustic  moralist." 

5.  Put  stanza  "22  into  the  plainest  possible  prose. 

V. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man." 

2.  What  is  its  characteristic  excellence? 

3.  1.  33,  34.      What  is  the  rhetorical  force  of  this  sentence? 

4.  1.  39  42.      hit.  ■:  or  Imp.  ? 

5.  1.  43.     Ety.  of  coherent? 

VI. 

1.  1.  T)S.      Ety.  of  second]      What  part  of  speech  here? 

2.  1.  59.      Explain  the  metaphor. 

3.  1.  77.     Change  to  plain  language. 

4.  1.  SI,  82.     What  figure  ? 

5.  1.96.     What  figure? 

VII. 

\  tSION    of   sill    LATXNFAL. 

1.  1.  lo.  II.     Explain  the  figure. 

2.  1.  If..     What  figure? 

3.  I.  17,  18.     What  figure? 

4.  "And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?     Add  the  next  three  liu-.-. 

VIII. 

1.  What  class  of   words  prevails  in  stanza  7? 

2.  Meaning  of  line  78? 

3.  What  is  the  most  expressive  line  in  stanza  2,  p.  574? 

4.  What  striking  epithet  in  stanza  (i.  page  582? 

0.  What  figure  in  line  56.       In  line  26. 

IX. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  in  1.  300,  .SOI. 

2.  Point  out  the  two  uobelesi  lines  in  stanaa  8. 
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X. 

SPELLING. 

1. 

Buttress. 

11. 

Decrepitly 

2. 

Mitre. 

12. 

Arabesques. 

3. 

Morion. 

13. 

Mimicked. 

4. 

Surplice. 

14. 

Pavilion. 

5. 

Mausoleum. 

15. 

Seneschal. 

6. 

Holy  Grail. 

16. 

Dandelions. 

7. 

Snake-like. 

17. 

Sinais. 

8. 

Tree-top. 

18. 

All-sustaining 

9. 

Surcoat. 

19. 

Leper. 

10. 

Yule-log. 

20. 

Ice-isles. 

GRAMMAR  AND  LITERATURE.. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

Gray's  Elegy. 


1.  L.  11 — parse  as. 

2.  L.  13 — parse  beneath. 

3.  L.  15 — parse  each. 

4.  L.  38— mood  of  raise. 

5.  L.  73 — parse  far. 

1.  L.  80 — subject  of  implores. 

2.  L.   77 — parse  to  protect. 

3.  L.  82 — subject  of  supply. 

4.  L.  84 — parse  prey. 

5.  L.  87 — subject  of  left. 


II. 


III. 


1.  Stanza  30,  lines  117  and  118,  analyze  with  brief  model. 

2.  Stanzas  24  and  25. 

(1)  Kind  of  sentence. 

(2)  Principal  statement. 

(3)  Name  each  subordinate  clause,    and   state    what  kind,    whether 

adjective,  adverbial  or  objective. 
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IV. 

Pope's  Essay. 


1.  L.  10 — parse  what. 

2.  L.  19 — parse  station. 

3.  L.  26 — parse  what. 

4.  L.  40 — parse  weeds. 

5.  L.  40 — object  of  shade. 

1.  L.  51 — parse  wrong. 

2.  L.  67 — parse  doing. 

3.  L.  68 — parse  hour. 

4.  L.  78 — parse  page. 

5.  L.  87 — parse  God. 


V. 


VI. 


1 .  L.  289 — parse  but. 

2.  L.  2S9 — parse  unknown. 

3.  L.   290 — parse  direction. 

4.  L.  292 — parse  good. 

5.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  last  line? 

VII. 

1 .  Synopsis  of  the  verb  to  eat;  indicative  mood,  active,  third,  singular. 

(4cr.) 

2.  Synopsis  of  to  eat;  indicative,  passive,  third,  singular.     (4  cr.) 

Note  -No  credits  whatever  In  1  and  2,  unless  every  tense  in  each  synopsis  is  correct. 

3.  Name  all  the  participles  of  the  verb  to  love.     (2  cr. ) 

VIII. 

1.  How  are  the  elements  of  sentence  classed  as  to  rank  ! 

2.  How  with  reference  to  structure  ? 

3.  How  with  reference  to  office  ? 

4.  How  are  sentences  classed  according  to  use? 

•T).      How  are  sentences  classed  according  to  structure  ? 

Nn  i  k    No  partial  credits  for  partial  classification. 

IX. 

State  the  nine  uses  of  the  noun,   and   give  an  example   of  each   use   in   a 
sentence. 
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X. 

Sentence:  "Let  a  man  but  observe  himself,  and  he  will,  if  I  mistake  not, 
find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  moral  or  immoral  considerations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  the  motive  force  which  pushes  his  intellect  into  action.'' 

1.  Parse  but. 

2.  Parse  observe. 

3.  Parse  force. 

4.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

5.  How  many  subordinate  clauses  ? 


ASTRONOMY 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

What  is  the  general  law  of  gravity  ? 

II. 

State  Kepler's  three  laws. 

III. 

1.  When  does  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happen  ? 

2.  Of  the  sun  ? 

IV. 

1.     Name  the  inferior  planets;  the  superior . 

3.  In  what  respect  does  Venus  differ  but  slightlyffrom  the  Earth  ? 
3.     How  does  Mars  compare  with  the  Earth  ? 

V. 

1.  Peculiarities  of  Jupiter? 

2.  Of  Saturn? 

3.  How  many  moons  has  Saturn  ? 

4.  Of  what  are  the  rings  of  Saturn  supposed  to  be  composed  ? 
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VI. 

1.  Distance  of  Neptune  and  time  of  revolution? 

2.  What  are  the  Asteroids  ? 

VII. 

1.  State  something  about  the  orbits  of  comets. 

2.  What  superstitions  connected  with  comets  ? 

3.  Supposed  physical  constitution  of  comets  ? 

VIII. 

1 .  Cause  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  meteors  V 

2.  When  are  star  showers  most  numerous  ? 

3.  What  are  meteorites  ? 

IX. 

1 .  Causes  of  the  change  of  seasons  ? 

2.  Cause  of  the  varying  length  of  day  and  night ': 

X. 

State  in  from  10  to  20  lines  what  benefit  you  think  you  have  derived  from 
the  study  of  Astronomy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

Write  a  description  oi   the  brain  (not  less  than  12  linos  in  length.)  i  10  or.) 

11. 
Describe  the  Bpinal  nerves.     (10  cr.) 

III. 
«  Of  what  does  the  Sympathetic  System  consist.     (10  cr.) 
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IV. 

1.  Influence  of  emotions  on  the  health. 

2.  Influence  of  mental  exercise  on  the  health. 

3.  Use  of  pain.     (10  cr.) 


V. 

1.  Name  the  humors  of  the  eye. 

2.  Name  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

3.  Use  of  the  iris. 

4.  What  is  the  retina? 

5.  Shape  and  office  of  chrystalline  lens. 


(10  cr. 


1.  What  is  the  Eustachan  '? 

2.  What  is  the  Cochlea  ?     (5  cr. 


VI. 


VII. 


1.  How  may  the  organ  of  hearing  be  injured  ? 

2.  Causes  of  near  sightedness.      (5  cr. ) 

VIII. 

1.  What  are  the  vocal  cords  ? 

2.  What  are  the  varieties  of  the  voice  ? 

3.  Benefits  of  vocal  exercises.     (10  cr. ) 


IX. 


1. 

Anaesthetics. 

(Definitions) 

6. 

Osmose. 

2. 

Bronchial  tubes. 

7. 

Pleura. 

3. 

Diaphragm. 

8. 

Reflex  Action. 

4. 

Duodenum. 

8. 

Sebaceous. 

5. 

Mucous  Membrane. 

10. 

Vivisection. 

(20  cr.) 


X. 


1.  What  benefits  are  derived  from  the  study  of  Physiology? 

2.  What  unhealthful  habits  have  you  changed  since  you  studied  Physiology? 

3.  Why  do  you  still  continue  to  sit  up  very  late  ? 

To  drink  strong  coffee   and  to   eat  inordinate  quantities  of  cake,    candies 
and  pies.     (10  cr.) 
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RHETORIC. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


I. 

1.  On  what  does  the  excellence  of  a  sentence  depend? 

2.  "Poetry  has  the  same  aim  with  Christianity." 

3.  "He  spoke  most  contemptibly  of  the  artist." 

II. 

1.  "He  aggravated  me  by  his  impudence." 

2.  "I  saw  a  couple  of  men." 

3.  "The  conflagration  extended  its  devastating  career  until  the  Fire  Fiend 
devoured  the  entire  municipality." 

4 

III. 

1.  In  what  does  conciseness  consist?     (2  cr.) 

2.  As  regards  arrangement  what  three  qualities  should  a  sentence  have? 

(2cr.) 

3.  State  the  three  rules  of  unity.      (6  cr. ) 

IV. 

State  the  three  rules  for  clearness. 

V. 
State  five  methods  of  adding  strength  to  a  sentence. 

VI. 

1.  In  what  respects  are  the  simile  and  metaphor  alike,  and  what  unlike? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Define  metonymy  and  give  an  example. 

VII. 

Write,  at  least,  ten  lines  about  the  paragraph. 

VIII. 

Give  the  outline  of  a  Theme  (1st.  method.) 
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IX. 

Outline  the  subject  '"Printing." 

X. 

1.  Give  the  best  example  that  you  can  remember  of  five  figures  of  speech. 

2.  What  benefit  do  you  think  you  have  derived  from  the  study  of  Rhetoric 


LATIN. 


CICERO. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Translate  : 

Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi.  proficiscere:  ac,  si  mihi  inimico,  ut  praedicas,. 
tuo  confiare  vis  invidiam,  recta  perge  in  exsilium :  vix  feram  sermones  hominum, 
si  id  feceris:  vix  molem  istius  invidae,  si  in  exsilium  jussu  consulis  ieris, 
sustinebo.  Sin  autem  servire  meae  laudi  et  gloriae  mavis,  egredere  cum 
sceleratorum  manu:  confer  te  ad  Maulium;  concita  perditos  cives;  secerne  te 
a  bonis,  infer  patriae  bellum;  exsalta  impio  latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad 
alienos,  sed  invitatus  ad  tuos  esse  videaris. 

What  part  of  speech  is  recta  ? 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  perge. 

Give  the  infinitive  present  of  mavis. 

Give  the  principal   parts  of  egredere,  secerne,  videaris. 

II. 

Translate : 

Quod  si  ex  tanto  latrocinio  iste  unus  tolletur,  videbimur  fortasse  ad  breve 
quoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevati :  periculum  autem  residebit,  et  erit 
inclusum  penitus  in  venis  atque  in  Adsceribus  rei  publicae.  Ut  saepe  homines 
aegri  morbo  gravi,  quum  aestu  tebrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidam  biberint, 
primo  relevari  videntur,  deinde  nralto  gravius  vehementiusque  arnictantur; 
sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  repnblica,  relevatus  istius  poena,  vehementius  vivis- 
reliquis  ingravescet. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  tolletur,  residebit,  biberint. 
Give  the  superlative  of  vehementius. 
What  rhetorical  figure  in  ut — ineravescet. 
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III. 

Translate : 

Hie  ego  veheinens  illc  consul,  quo  vcrbo  cives  in  exsilium  ejicio,  quaesivi  a 
Dalalina,  nocturno  conventu  apud  M.  Laecaui  fuisse  necne.  Quum  ille,  homo 
iiudacissinms  conscientia  convictus,  primo  reticuisset,  patefeci  cetera  ;  quid  ea 
nocte  egisset,  quid  proxima  constituisset,  quemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totiua 
belli  descripta  edocui.  Quum  haesitaret,  quum  teneretur,  quaesivi,  quid 
lubitaret  proticisci  eo,  quo  jauipridem  pararet  :  quum  anna,  quum  secures, 
pium  fasces,  quum  tubas,  quumsigna  militaria,  quum  aquilam  illam  argenteam, 
mi  ille  etiam  socrarium  sceleruin  domi  suae  fecerat,   scirem  esse  praemissam^ 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  quaesivi,  convictus,  egisset,  proticisci. 

(live  the  dative  case  of  aquilam  illam. 

TV. 
Pranslate  lM'n  Latin: 

The  ten  ambassadors,  of  whom  Cato  was  chief,  offered  their  arbitration, 
vhich  was  accepted  by  Masimissa,  but  rejected  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
10  confidence  in  Roman  justice  This  refusal  Cato  never  forgave  them.  In 
ravsrsing  their  country,  he  hail  remarked  the  increasing  wealth  and  popu- 
ation. 

V. 
Translation  at  Sight:  • 

Vetus  est  haec  opinio,  judiees,  quae  constat,  ex  antiquissimis  (Jraecorum 
itteris  ac  monumentis  insulam  Siciliam  totam  esse  Cereri  et  Proserpinae  con- 
ecratain.  Hoc  cum  ceterae  gentes  sic  arbitrantur,  turn  ipsis  Siculis  ita 
lersuasum  est,  ut  in  animis  eorum  institum  (J)  atque  innatum  esse  videatur. 
Jam  et  natas  esse  has  Ueas  in  iis  locis  et  fruges  in  ea  terra  primum  repertaa 
ssa  arbitrantur,  et  raptam  esse  Proserpinam  ex  uemore  (2)  Siciliae. 

(1)  fixed;  (2)  grove. 


LATIN. 


OVID. 

SENIOR  class. 

I. 

BANSLATE : 

Dixerat,  et  flebant;  placuit  caeleste  precari 
XuriK  ii.  et  auxilium  per  sacra.--  quaeren 
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Nulla  mora  est;  acleunt  pariter  Cephisidas  undas, 
Ut  nondum  liquidas,  sic  jam  vada  nota  secantes. 
Inde  ubi  libatos  inroravere  liquores 
Vestibus  et  capiti,  flectunt  vestigia  sanctae 
Ad  delubra  deae,  quorum  fastigia  turpi 
Pallebaut  musco,  stabantque  sine  ignibus  arae. 
Ut  templi  tetigere  gradus,  procumbit  uterque 
Prons  humi,  gelidoque  pavens  dedit  oscula  saxo. 

P.  p.  of  quaerere,  flectunt,  stabant,  beligere. 

Case  of  vestibus.     Gen.  of  uterque. 

II. 

Translate  : 

Ardua  prima  via  est,  et  qua  vix  mane  recentes 
Enituntur  equi:  medio  est  altissima  caelo, 
Unde  mare  et  terras  ipsi  mihi  saepe  videre 
Fit  timor,  et  pavida  trepidat  formidine  pectus  : 
Ultima  prona  via  est,  et  eget  moderamine  certo  : 
Tunc  etiam  quae  me  subjectis  excipit  undis, 
Ne  ferar  in  praeceps,  Tethys  solet  ipsa  vereri. 
Adde  quod  assidua  rapitur  vertigine  caelum, 
Sideraque  alta  trahit,  celerique  volumine  torquet 
Nitor  in  adversum,  nee  me  qui  cetera,  vincit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  coutrarius  evehor  orbi. 

P.  p.  of  enituntur,  ferar,  torquet,  vincit. 

Gen.  of  pectus.     Case  of  orbi. 

III. 
Translate  : 

Sed  leve  pondus  erat,  nee  quod  cognoscere  possent 
Solus  equi,  solitaque  jugum  gravitate  carebat. 
Utque  labant  cursae  justo  sine  pondere  naves, 
Perque  mare  instabilis  nimia  levitate  feruntur, 
Sic  onere  assueto  vacuus  dat  in  aere  saltus, 
Succutiturque  alte,  similisque  est  currus  inani. 
Quod  simul  ac  sensere,  ruunt,  tritumque  relinquunt 
Quadrijugi  spatium,  nee  quo  prius,  ordine  currunt. 
Ipse  pavet;  nee  qua  commissas  flectat  habenas, 
Nee  scit  qua  sit  iter,  nee  si  sciat,  imperet  illis. 

P.  p.  of  succutitur,  sensere,  aritum,  currunt,  relinquunt. 

IV. 

Right  and  wrong  are,  by  nature,  opposed  to  each  other. 
All  philosophers,  and  among  them  Epictelus,  were  banished  from  Rome 
by  Domitianus. 
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Tiberius  Gracchus  was,  by  birth  and  marriage,  connected  with  the 
noblest  families  in  the  Republic. 

Porsena,  alarmed  for  his  life,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans. 

V. 

At  Sight  : 

Talia  dicentem  circumstant  omnia  Solem 
Numina,  neve  velit  tenebras  inducere  rebus, 
Supplice  voce  rogant;  missos  quoque  Jupiter  ignes 
Excusat,  precibusque  minas  (1)  regaliter  (2)  addit. 
Colligit  amentes  et  adhuc  terrore  paventes 
Phoebus  equos,  stimuloque  (3)  domans  et  verbere  caedit  (4). 
(1)  threats;  (2)  royally;  (3)  whip;  (4)  verbere  caedere,  to  beat. 


READING. 


NORMAL  CLASS. 


I. 

1.  Define  inflection. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  a  sentence  having  the  falling  inflection  and  mark 
and  underline  the  inflected  word. 

3.  Ditto  the  rising  inflection  ? 

4.  Ditto  the  circumflex. 

5.  Ditto  the  monotone. 

II. 

Denote  by  diacritical  marks  the  accented  vowels  in  the  following  words  : 


1. 

Also. 

2. 

Basket. 

3. 

Careful. 

4. 

Heinous, 

5. 

Ravine. 

6. 

Virtue. 

7. 
8. 

Losing. 
Onion. 

9. 

Rural. 

0. 

Bushel. 

III. 

1.  Write  five  words  having  the  sounds  of  Italian  a  and  mark  the  vowels. 

2.  Write  five  words  having   the  sounds  of   intermediate    <(    and  mark  the 
vowels. 

3.  Write  five  words  having  the  sound  of  long  oo  and  mark  the  vowels. 
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IV. 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables;  mark  the  accented  syllabe  with 
an  accent  and  place  the  appropriate  diacritical  mark  over  the  acccented 
vowel 

(Teachers  will  write  these  words  on  the  board  but  will  not  pronounce  them.) 
1.      Deficit.       2.     Lyceum.     3.     Incomparable.      4.     Armistice.     5.     Con- 
versant.      (5.     Docile.       7.     Area.       8.     National.     !).     Command       10.     As- 
pirant. 

V. 

Mark  the  inflected  words  in  the  following  sentences: — and  underline  the 
words : 

1.  But  now,  just  now,  this  once,  we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

2.  "A.  chaise  breaks  down  but  doesn't  wear  out.'" 

3.  "Arm  !  Arm  !  It  is — it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar." 

4.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

5.  "Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ; 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Europe. 
1 .     Extent.     "2.     Nations.     3.     Coast  Line. 

II. 

(treat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  To  what  is  the  name  British  Empire  applied;' 

2.  Why  is  its  geography  interesting? 

3.  Resoiu'ces  ? 
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III. 
Prance. 
1.     Rank?     Advantages?     3.     Education?     4.      Faris? 

IV. 
The  German  Empire. 
1.      Physical  Features.     2.      Education.     3.     The  Four  Chief  Cities. 

V. 
Russia. 
1.     Resources.     2.     Industries.     3.     The  Four  Chief  Cities; 

VI. 
Italy. 
1.     Maiufactrres.     2.      Five  Chief  Cities.     3.     Rome. 

VII. 

Europe. 

1 .  Five  Chief  Rivers. 

2.  Five  Chief  Cities. 

3.  Five  Mountain  Ranges. 

VIII. 

Europe. 

1.     Area.     2.     Population.     3.     Comparative  Importance. 

IX. 

General. 

1.     Define    Equator.     2.      Define    Latitude.     3.     Causes   of  the    Change  of 
Seasons.     4.     Causes  of  the  unequal  length  of  day  and  night. 

X. 

Dl'.I'IMTIONS. 

1.     Watershed.       2.       Plateau.       3.      Basin    of  a    river.      4.      Oeography. 
An  Ocean. 


ARITH.M  KTIC. 


I. 

Analytical   Solution,    indicated  by   figures  with   the  annalysis  written  out  in 
full,  ot: 

1.  37.".  :  2 

2.  12-% 

:<•     **% 

4.      J 

5-      ' 
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II. 

1.  Find  ys  of  138  miles,  65  rods,  2  yds. 

2.  What  %  of  7  ft.  sq.  is  7  sq.  ft.  ? 

3.  Find  l/3  of  7  mos.  1  week,  3  days,  5  min.  9  sec. 

4.  Add  \  of  a  mile,  X  °f  a  r°d,  ^  of  a  yd.,  ^  of  a  ft.,  and  give  the  result 
in  rods,  yds.,  ft.  and  inches. 

III. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  16  planks,    14^ft.  long,    10  in.  wide,  and  3  in.   thick, 
at  $24  per  M. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  .025  and  .0002 

3.  Bought  oranges  at  rate  of  3  for  4  cents,  and  sold  them  at  rate  of  2  for  5 
cts.   Per  cent,  of  gain  ? 

IV. 

Suppose  you  hire  of  Johu  W.  Taylor  $1200  on  the  20th.  day  of  June  18S0,  a 
8  %  a  year,  payable  on  demand. 

1 .  Write  a  promissory  note  for  this  money. 

2.  You  pay  this  note  Deo.  3,  1881.     Find  the  amount  due. 


1.  How  many  fence  pickets  3  inches  wide  will  it  take  to  fence  in  a  lot  50' 
ft.  by  137%,  if  the  space  between  the  vertical  pickets  is  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  pickets  ? 

2.  Surface  of  a  12  inch  globe. 

3.  Difference  between  half  a  sq.  ft.,  and  half  a  foot  square  ? 

4.  Square  root  of  9042049. 

VI. 

(1.)     <x  =  3,  Z=19,  n  =  5.     Required  the  sum  of  the  series. 
(2.     Z  =  54,  a  —  1,  r  —  Z.     Required  the  number  of  terms. 

VII. 

A  sells  his  horse  to  B  for  \  of  its  cost ;  and  B  sold  it  to  C  for  33/^  %  more 
than  its  original  cost.     What  was  the  gain  %  ? 

VIII. 

A  lawyer  collects  a  debt  for  a  client,  takes  3X%  for  bis  fee,  and  remits  the 
balance,  $19,350 ;  what  was  the  debt  and  what  the  fee  ? 

IX. 

A  man  owned  a  square  field  containing  10  acres,  he  gave  enough  from  it  for 
a  street,  4  rods  wide  all  around  it.     How  much  land  had  he  left  ? 
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X. 

Definitions. 


1 — Fractions. 

2 — Decimal  fraction. 

3 — Least  Common  Denominator. 

4 — Proportion. 

5 — Percentage. 


HISTORY. 


I. 

What  were  the  lour  great  centers  of  settlement  in  the  American  colonies, 
when,  where,  why,  and  by  whom  was  each  made  ? 

II. 

1.  When  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  colonies? 

2.  Two  kinds  of  colonial  oppression  ? 

3.  First  printing  press  in  America ?     When?     Where? 

4.  Great  thinkers  ? 

5.  Population  at  close  of  the  colonial  period. 

III. 

1.  Cause  of  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

2.  Object  and  result  of  Braddock's  expedition  ? 

3.  When  and  how  was  Quebec  captured  ? 

IV. 

1.  State  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  revolution? 

2.  When,  why,  and  with  what  result  was  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill^fougnt? 

3.  Who  drafted  the  declaration  of  independence  ': 

4.  When  and  where  was  Burgoyne  captured  ! 

5.  When  and  where  was  Cornwallis  captured  ? 

V. 

1.     Causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  Secession? 

19 
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VI. 

(State  date  of  battle  of  Gettysburg,  number  of  troops.) 

1.  Date  of  battle  of  Gettysburg  ? 

2.  Number  of  troops  engaged? 

3.  Commanders  in  chief  ? 

4.  Lost  in  killed  and  wounded  ? 

VII. 

1.     What  amendments  to  the   constitution  resulted  from  the  war  of    Seces- 


VIII. 

1.  With  what  leading  events  in  the  history  of  United  States  were  the 
following  men  connected ? 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson.  2.  Alexander  Hamilton.  3.  Andrew  Jackson. 
4.     Abraham  Lincoln.     5.     James  A.  Garfield. 

IX. 

1.  When  did  California  become  part  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  When  settled  ?     (3.)     When  made  a  state ?     (4.)     Population? 
5.     Area  ? 


1.  Name  four  statesmen  distinguished  in  American  history. 

2.  Four  orators.      4.     Four  great  military  commanders. 

4.     Four  great  inventors.      5.     Two  leading  historians.      Two  poets. 


GRAMMA  E. 


1.  Synopsis  of  to  sing,  indicative  mood,  passive  voice,  3d  person,   singular. 

2.  Synopsis  of  to  eat,  active  voice,  indicative  mood,  3d  person,  singular. 

3.  Write  the  participles  of  the  verb  to  love. 

Note — In  1  and  2  allow  no  credits,  unless  every  tense  is  correct. 
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II. 

1.  Detine  an  abstract  noun. 

2.  Define  a  collective  noun. 

3.  Write   four  nouns,    having   plural   forms,    that   are  usually  treated  as 
singular. 

4.  Write  four  nouns  that  have  plural  forms  only. 

5.  How  are  the  plurals  of  compound  nouns  formed  ! 

III. 

1.  Write  the  masculine  and  feminine  of  three  nouns  to  illustrate  the  three 
modes  of  forming  gender. 

2.  Origin  of  the  plural  suffix  s. 

3.  From  what  lauguage  is  the  feminine  suffix  ess  derived? 

4.  Definition  of  rate. 

5.  What  is  the  only  case-inflection  in  English? 

IV. 

1.  Define  a  personal  pronoun. 

2.  Decline  who  and  which; 

3  and  4.     State  the  sub-divisions  of  Limiting  adjectives,  and  give  an  example 
of  each. 

5.     Compare  up  and  out. 


1.  Define  present-perfect  tense. 

2.  Define  past-perfect  tense. 

3.  Define  future-perfect  tense. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  learn  and  leap. 
(i.  Principal  parts  of  spell  and  work. 

VI. 
1.     Name  the  nine  uses  of  noun;  give  an  example  of  each. 

VII. 

Abbreviated  Pausing. 

According  to  the  model  in  the  text-book,  rule  spaces  for  the  following  heads; 
1 — word;  2— class ;  3 — grammatical  form;  4  -office.  Parse  the  following 
sentence  : 

"Speech  is  a  great  blessing." 

VIII.  (15  cr.) 

1.      How  arc  the  elements  of  a  sentence  classed  as  to  rank? 
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2.  How  are  the  elements  of  a  sentence  classed  as  to  structure? 
How  are  the  elements  of  a.  sentence  classed  as  to  office  ? 

3.  How  are  sentences  classed  according  to  use? 
How  are  sentences  classed  according  to  structure  ? 

IX.  (15  cr.) 

Sentence:     "Let  a  man  but  observe  himself,  and  he  will,   if  I   mistake  not, 
find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  moral  or  immoral  consideration,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  the  motive  force  which  pushes  his  intellect  into  action." 
1.     What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

What  are  the  subordinate  clauses  ? 
Parse  but. 
Parse  observe. 
Parse  that. 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 


SPELLING  AND  DEFINING. 


Two  credits  off  for  each  word  misspelled  and  two  credits  off  for  each  failure 
to  define. 

I.  (20  cr.) 

1.  Anachronism.  3.     Animadversion. 

2.  Adventitious.  4.     Agrarianism. 

5.     Archaeology. 


II. 

1.  Corrugated.  3.     Chalybeate. 

2.  Coruscation.  4.     Disheveled. 

5.     Desiccated. 


(20  cr.) 


III. 

1.  Eleemosynary.  3.     Empiricism. 

2.  Granite.  4.     Incorrigible. 

5.     Idiosyncrasy. 


(20  cr.) 
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1.  Naivete. 

2.  Psychology. 


IV. 


5.     Tergiversation. 


3.  Ophthalmia. 

4.  Reciprocal. 


(20  cr. 


V. 

Put  the  proper  diacritical  marks  over  each  vowel. 


1. 

Laughter. 

2. 

After. 

3. 

Parent. 

4. 

Maud. 

5. 

Ermine. 

(10  cr.) 


6. 

Marine. 

7. 

Lose. 

8. 

Loose. 

9. 

Order. 

[0. 

Truth. 

Note. — Two  credits  off  for  each  word  incorrectly  marked. 

VI. 

1.  Pule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant. 

2.  Pule  for  not  doubling  the  final  consonant. 

3.  Rule  for  changing  y  into  i. 


(10  cr.) 


ZOOLOGY. 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  vegetable  and  an  animal  cell  ? 

2.  Name  a  protozoon,  and  state  one  of  its  characteristics. 

3.  Name  the  subdivisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

4.  To   which  do  the   following    belong  :    Oyster,    barnacle,   frog,   teredo, 
tarantula,  sea-urchin,  sponge,  silk-worm,  coral  polyp,  sea-anemone  ? 

5.  How  does  the  house  fly  walk  ? 

6.  How  do  insects  breathe  ? 

7.  By  what  characteristic  would  you  recognize  the  family  to  which  belongs 
any  one  shell  you  wish  to  name  ? 

8.  Name  three  stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect. 

9.  Describe  metaphorsis  of  a  tad-pole. 

10.  How  and  what  does  the  star- fish  cat  'i 

11.  How  are  pearls  found  ? 

12.  By  what  peculiarities  do  you  recognize  a  bird  of  prey  I 

13.  State  three  instances  of  moulting. 

14.  How  are  the  two  kinds  of  coral  formed  ? 

15.  Why  is  the  coral  animal  not  an  insect  ? 
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16.  Make  two  general  statements  about  any  microscopic  object   that  you 
bave  seen. 

17.  What  method  will  you  take  to  interest  a  class  in  Zoology? 


PHYSICS. 


1.  Define  science,  physics,  matter,  vacuum,  valve. 

2.  (a.)     State  any  mechanical  properties  of  gases. 
(b.)     Mention  the  uses  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  (a.)     What  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  square  inch? 
(b. )     How  is  this  proved  ? 

4.  (a.)     What    is  the  barometer  used  for?     (b.)     The   thermometer?     (c.) 
Why  must  the  suction  pipe  of  a  common  pump  be  less  than  34  ft.  high. 

5.  Mention  any  of  Watt's  improvements  upon  the  steam  engine. 

6.  (a.)     Name  the  so-called  mechanical  powers.     (6.)     To  what  can   they 
be  reduced?     (c. )     Give  the  principal  that  underlies  them  all. 

7.  (a.)     Give  the  formula  for  the  lever. 

Lever — 1st  class  ;  12  ft.  long ;  W  3  feet  from  F  ;  P  50  lbs.     Required  W. 
Lever — 2d  class  ;  12  ft.  long  ;  W  3  feet  from  F  ;  P  50  lbs.     Required  W. 

8.  (a.)     Give  the  formula  for  the  wheel  and  axle. 

(b.)     Radius  of  the  wheel  is  3ft.;  radius  of  the  axle  i»2   inches  ;  P  is  50 
ft>s. ;  Required  W. 

9.  (a.)     There  are  4  movable  pulleys,  each  with  a  separate  rope ;    Pis  200 
lbs.;  Required  W. 

{b.)     Height  of  an  inclined  plane  is  5  feet ;  P  is  200  lbs.  ;  W  is  1,(300.  ; 
Required  the  length  of  the  plane. 

10.  (a.)     Find  the  weight  of   a  180  lb.  ball  2,000   miles  above  the  earth's 
surface.     (6.)     2,000  miles  below. 

(c. )     How  far  will  a  body  fall  during  the  3d  second  of  its  fall  ? 

{d. )     How  far  will  a  body  fall  in  1 0  seconds  ? 

(e.)     What  velocity  will  it  attain  at  the  end  of  10  seconds  ? 
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LATIN. 


Translation  at  Sight  : 

Mithridates  autem  omnae  reliquum  tempus  non  ad  oblivionem  veteris  belli, 
eed  ad  comparationem  novi  contulit :  qui  postea  cum  maximas  aeaifioasset 
ornassetque  classis  exercitusque  permagnos  quibuscumque  ex  gentibus  potuisset 
comparasset,  et  se  Bosporanis  finitimis  suis  bellum  inferre  simularet,  usque  in 
Hispaniam  legatos  ae  litteras  misit  ad  eos  duces  quibuscum  turn  bellum  gere- 
bamus,  nt,  cum  duobus  in  locis  disjunetissimis  maximeque  diversis  uno  consilio 
a  finis  hostium  copiis  bellum  terra  marique  gereretur,  vos  ancipiti  contentione 
districti  (1)  de  imperio  dimicaretis. 

(1)  divided. 

Ego  enim  sic  existimo,  in  summo  imperatore  quattuor  has  res  inesse  oportere, 
scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem,  auctoritatem,  felicitatem.  Luis  igitur  hoc 
homine  scientior  umquam  aut  fuit  aut  esse  debuib '!  qui  e  ludo  atque  e  pueritse 
disciplinis  bello  maximo  atque  acerrimis  hostibus  ad  patris  exercitum  atque  in 
militiae  disciplinam  profectus  est ;  qui  extrema  pueritia  miles  in  exercitu  fuit 
summi  imperatoris,  ineunte  adulescentia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator;  qui 
saepius  cum  hoste  contlixit  quant  quisquam  cum  inimico  concertavit  plura  bella 
gessit  quam  ceteri  legerunt. 


DRAWIN.:. 


Define. 


1.  Parallel  Lines. 

2.  An  Angle. 

3.  A  Right  Angle. 

4.  Altitude  of  a  Triangle. 

5.  A  Quadrilateral. 


1.  A  Square. 

2.  A  Rhombus. 

3.  A  Trapezium. 

4.  A  Trapezoid. 

5.  A  Polygon. 


II. 

Define  an  1  I 'raw. 
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III. 

fDefine: 


1. 

A  Circle. 

2. 

A  Chord. 

3. 

An  Arc. 

4. 

A  Diameter. 

5. 

A  Radius. 

IV. 

1.  Draw  a  right  line  figure  inscribed  within  a  circle. 

2.  Ditto  in  a  square. 

3.  A  circle  described  about  a  triangle. 

V. 

Problems. 

1 .  To  bisect  a  given  straight  line. 

2.  At  a  point  in  a  given  line  to  draw  a  perpendicular  to  it. 

3.  To  bisect  a  given  angle. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Three  grand  divisions  of  the  Government  of  U.  S. 

2.  Function  of  each. 

II. 

1.  How  many  senators  from  each  state? 

2.  What  reason  for  this  provision  ? 

3.  How  are  U.  S.  senators  elected  ? 

III. 

1.  How  are  members  of  House  of  Representatives  elected? 

2.  What  basis  of  population  is  required  for  repiesentation  in  the  House? 

IV. 

1.  Mention  5  powers  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

2.  Mention  5  powers  not  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
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V. 

1.      What  is  meant  by  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  ? 

VI. 

1.  Term  of  U.  S.  senators? 

2.  Term  of  Members  of  the  House  ? 

3.  Term  of  the  President  ? 

4.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

VII. 

1.     How  are  amendments  made  to  the  Constitution. 

VIII. 
What  amendments  are  made  to  the  Constitution  in  consequence  of  the  War 
of  Secession,  and  what,  in  brief,  were  their  provisions  ? 

IX. 

1.  How  is  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  framed? 

2.  When  was  the  Constitution  adopted  ? 

X. 

1.     What  officials  constitute  the  Cabinet  of  U.  S.  ? 


SCHOOL   LAW. 

I. 

1.      What  are  the  essential  school  studies  required  by  Law  ? 

II. 

1 .  What  are  the  legal  school-hours  ? 

2.  What  regulation  about  the  hours  for  children  under  8  years  of  age  ? 

III. 

1.  What  constitutes  good  cause  for  expelling  a  pupil  from  school  ? 

2.  What  reports  are  required  from  teachers  ? 
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IV. 

1.  What  studies  are  required  for  Second  Grade  certificates? 

2.  Who  are  allowed  to  receive  certificates  without  examination  ? 


1 .  Who  adopt  school  text-books  ? 

2.  For  what  time  are  they  adopted  ? 

3.  What  is  the  statedaw  about  religious  or  denominational  instructions  in 
public  schools  ? 


METHODS  OF   TEACHING. 


I. 

1 .  Why  should  oral  spelling  be  combined  with  written  ? 

2.  How  should  you  assign  a  spelling-book  lesson  ? 

3.  What  about  rules  for  spelling  ? 

4.  Mention  five  spelling  games. 

5.  Name  live  written  exercises  for  primary  classes. 

II. 

1.  State  two  simple  exercises  in  suffixes. 

2.  State  two  exercises  in  word  matches. 

3.  Give  two  directions  about  defining. 

III. 

1.  Directions  about  teaching  decimals. 

2.  What  is  the  best   arithmetic   work    for  children   under   ten   or    twelve 
years  of  age  ? 

3.  Directions  about  the  use  of  text-books. 

4.  Use  of  the  blackboard. 

5.  What  are  the  mental  results  obtained  by  the  study  of  arithmetic  ? 

IV. 

1.  State  one  of  the  very  best  composition  exercises  for  beginners. 

2.  Direction  about  letter  writing. 

3.  About  sentence  analysis. 

4.  The  mam  object  of  the  study  of  grammar. 

5.  State  briefly  what  Tyndall  says  about  the  study  of  grammar. 
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1.  Why  should  you  combine  lessons  in  local  geography  with   outlines   from 
the  globe  ? 

2.  How  should  you  assign  a  text-book  lesson  in  geography  ? 

3.  Map  drawing. 

4.  Map  questions. 

5.  State  three  geography  games. 

VI. 

1.  How  should  you  assign  a  history  lesson  ? 

2.  What  about  chronological  table  ? 

3.  How  should  you  supplement  the  text-book  lessons? 

4.  Name  two  general  class  exercises  in  history. 

VII. 

i 

1.  What  remark  does  Huxley  make  about  object  lessons? 

2.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  object  lessons  ? 

3.  Pestalozzi's  remark. 

4.  With  what  do  you  begin  ? 

5.  How  should  you  proceed  in  oral  lessons  in  botany ! 

VIII. 

1.  Use  of  the  blackboard  with  beginners  in  reading. 

2.  Elementary  sounds  and  vocal  drill. 

3.  Breathing  exercises. 

4.  Supplementary  reading. 

5.  Standard  of  loudness. 

IX. 

1.  How  should  you  proceed  with  beginners  in  writing? 

2.  Why  should  you  let  children  write  at  the  blackboad  ? 

3.  Blackboard  drawing  for  beginners. 

4.  Box  of  paints. 

.").     (Jive  five  rules  of  politeness  for  your  pupils. 

X. 

1.  Three  main  divisions  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

2.  The  four  modes  of  action  of  tin'  perceptive  faculties. 
'A.     How  to  cultivate  imagination. 

4.      Principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  cultivating  the  memory. 
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EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

GOVERNING  TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS    FOR   THE    CITY    AND 

COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  JULY,   18S2. 


1.  All  questions  shall  be  practical  in  their  character. 

2.  Every  examiner  must  furnish  sets  of  answers  to  his  questions,  for  the 
use  of  the  Board. 

3.  Cards  having  candidate's  number  in  examination,  age  in  years  and 
months,  and  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  candidate,  stating  that  he  or  she 
intends,  if  successful,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  considers  it  im- 
moral and  unprofessional  to  improperly  obtain,  or  use  the  questions  or  answers 
for  this,  or  any  other  teachers'  eximination,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
to  persons  intending  to  enter  the  examination.  The  truth  of  these  statements 
shall  afterwards  be  sworn  to  by  the  successful  candidates. 

4.  Examiners  during  the  progress  of  the  examination  are  to  give  their  un- 
divided attention  to  candidates,  and  are  rot  to  hold  conversations  with  other 
persons,  or  to  permit  conversation  in  the  rooms. 

5.  No  papers  of  candidates  for  certificates  shall  be  examined  or  credited  by 
any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

6.  All  questions  for  the  examination  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  City  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  previous  to  the  examination,  and 
said  Board  reserves  the  right  to  strike  out  such  questions  as  they  may  deem 
objectionable. 

7.  In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  marking  of  any  papers, 
such  papers  shall  be  re-examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  jointly. 

8.  The  Superintendent  shall  not  allow  applicants  to  examine  their  credited 
papers,  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
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DIRECTIONS. 


1.  No  communication.  Every  paper  must  be  finished  at  one  sitting.  No 
use  of  books  during  examination. 

2.  Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for  the  examiner,  and 
keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember  your  number  in  examination. 

3.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number  your  pages,  leave 
a  margin,  divide  into  paragraphs,  and  do  not  crowd  your  words.  Number  all 
answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions  and  subdivisions  of  questions. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines  across  the  page, 
or  by  a  blank  space.     Make  large  figures,  and  do  not  mix  up  operations. 

5.  In  grammar,  use  the  briefest  form  of  parsing  and  analysis,  and  do  not 
waste  words  on  details. 

6.  After  you  have  completed  a  paper,  examine  it  carefully  with  reference 
to  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation.  Any  deficiencies  in  legibility  of  writ- 
ing, correctness  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capital  letters,  subjects  the 
examinee  to  a  deduction  of  credits. 


RULE    OF   THE  BOARD  OF   EDUCATION    CONCERNING 
TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 


Sec  46.  All  teachers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  elected  (except  those 
holding  California  State  Normal  School  Diplomas,  and  graduates  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Normal  Class,  and  of  the  California  State  University  when 
recommended  by  the  Faculty),  and  all  those  now  teaching  in  the  Department 
who  are  found  to  be  incompetent,  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners  of  thin  City  and  County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

No  certificates  shall  be  renewed  (except  those  held  by  teachers  actively  em- 
ployed in  teaching)  without  a  re-examination. 

Second  grade  certificates  only  shall  be  granted  to  applicants  who  have  had 
less  than  two  years'  experience  as  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  second  grade  certificates,  applicants  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination,  and  to  receive  an  average  of  eighty-live  per  cent,  in  the 
subjects  required  by  the  State  law  for  second  grade  certificates. 

After  having  taught  successfully  two  years,  the  holders  of  San  Francisco 
second  grade  certificates  granted  subsequent  to  June,  1882,  shall  be  entitled  to 
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first  grade  certificates  upon  passing  an  examination,  and  receiving  an  average 
of  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Physioloyg, 
Music,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Elementary  Physics  and  Science  of  Common 
Things,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education. 

After  four  years  of  successful  experience,  the  holders  of  San  Francisco  first 
grade  certificates  granted  subsequence  to  June,  1882,  shall  be  entitled  to  High 
School  certificates  upon  passing  an  examination,  and  receiving  an  average  of  at 
least  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Literature  (Taine's), 
Baine's  Education,  and  any  two  of  the  following  subjects,  viz:  Botany,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  General  History,  and  Higher  Algebra. 

Holders  of  San  Francisco  certificates  of  any  grade  obtained  previous  to 
June,  1882,  having  had  the  requisite  experience,  and  having  an  average  of  not 
less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined, 
shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  the  next  higher  grade  upon  passing  success- 
fully an  examination  in  the  additional  subjects  herein  required  for  certificates 
of  the  higher  grade. 

Applicants  who  are  the  holders  of  certificates  obtained  elsewhere,  having 
had  the  required  experience,  shall  be  entitled  to  certificates  of  any  grade  upon 
passing  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  certificates  of  that 
grade  and  the  grades  below. 

Graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal  School,  the  San  Francisco  City 
Normal  School,  and  the  California  State  University  when  recommended  by  the 
Faculty,  shall  be  entitled  to  second  grade  certificates,  on  application,  without 
examination. 
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Sax  Fk  iNCisco, 188 . 

Name  of  Applicant 

To  secure  a  Second  Grade  Certificate,  85  per  cent,  is  required. 


STANDARD. 

CREDITS 
ON"   EXAMINATION. 

WRITTEN   EXAM]  NATION. 

80 
50 
70 
50 
30 
50 
70 

60 
40 
50 

ORAL  EXAMINATION*. 

Totals 

600 

Teaching 100 

Second  Grade  Certificate  lias been  granted. 


Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 
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REPORT  OF  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


San  Francisco, 188 . 

Name  of  Applicant 

To  secure  a  Fiist  Grade  Certificate,  S5  per  cent,  is  required. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Algebra 

Physics  

Physiology 

Spencer  on  Education 

Drawing 

ORAL  EXAMINAMION. 

Physical  and  Political  Geography 

Bookkeeping 

Physics 

Music 


Total . 


Percentage 


STANDARD. 


CREDITS 
ON   EXAMINATION. 


Teaching 1 00 

First  Grade  Certificate  has been  granted. 


Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 
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San  Francisco, 

Name  of  Applicant 

To  secure  a  First  Grade  Certificate,  85  per  cent,  is  required. 
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188. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 

Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Geography 

Theory  of  Education 

Penmanship 

Composition 

Spelling,  Defining  aud  Word  Analysis  .... 

Algebra 

Physics 

Physiology 

Spencer  on  Education 

Drawing 

ORAL   EXAMINATION. 

Arithmetic 

Physical  and  Political  Geography 

Reading  and  Subject  Matter 

Physics 

Music 

Bookkeeping 

History  

Grammar 


Total 


STANDARD. 


80 
50 
70 
50 
30 
50 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
20 

50 
40 
60 
20 
15 
25 
40 
50 


CREDITS 
ON    EXAMINATION. 


Teaching 100 

First  Grade  Certificate  lias been  granted. 


20 


Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 
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GENERAL   QUESTIONS. 


\_  1.     Write  your  name  in  full;  your  number  in  examination;  age,  and  place  of 
residence. 

2.  For  what  grade  certificate  are  you  an  applicant? 

3.  In  what  schools  were  you  educated  ?     How  long  did  you  attend  each  ? 

4.  What  certificates  do  you  hold  ? 

5.  What  references  in  respect  to  teaching? 

6.  What  letters  or  references  in  respect  to  moral  character? 

7.  In  what  places  and  what  kind  of  schools  have  you  taught  ?     How  long  in 
each  ?     How  many  months  or  years  in  all  ? 


ARITHMETIC. 


Time,  '2]/2  Bouks.     10  Questions  Each — 8  Credits  Each. 


1.     Reduce  to  common  fractions  or  mixed  numbers:  25|,  10g,  22.G3-^,  12.  I8f. 

Express  in  decimal  form  :  eighteen  thousand  and  one  hundred  millionths; 
two  thousand  and  nine  hundred  thousandths;  six  thousand  and  six  millionths; 
three  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  ten  thousandths. 

'!.  Bought  120  Ihs  of  tea  (a  75c.  16|%  got  spoiled;  at  what  %  advance  on  the 
cost  must  I  sell  the  remainder  so  as  to  gain  20 %  on  the  cost  of  the  whole? 

3.  A  commission  merchant  sold  for  me  32  T.  ]8|  cwt.  of  copper  at  .*533^  a 
ton  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  wheat  at  $1.37i  a  bushel.  If  he  charges  1% 
for  selling  and  2%  for  purchasing,  what  number  of  bushels  does  he  buy  for  me. 

4.  Bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  §8,000  and  mai-ked  them  so  as  to  gain  40%. 
After  selling  f  of  them,  f  of  the  remainder  were  sold  at  20%  discount  from  the 
retail  price,  and  the  balance  was  lost  by  fire;  did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  what 
per  cent  ? 
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5.  What  sum  of  money  will  yield  as  much  interest  in  two  years  at  10%  as 
$800  yield  in  5  yrs.  3  m.  at  6%  ? 

6.  Require  the  contents  of  the  following  lot  of  lumber  and  the  cost  at  $18 
per  M. 

12  boards   13^  feet  long.    14  in.   wide.  2  in.  thick. 
10       "        22       •'       "        12  "         "      1    " 

48       "         15       "       "        10  "         "      3  " 

13  "        12       '•       "        16  "         "     at  one  end  and  12  at  the 
other,  one  inch  thick. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  area  of  a  square  circumscribed  about 
a  circle  18  inches  in  diameter  and  the  area  of  the  largest  square  that  can  be 
inscribed  in  the  same  circle. 

8.  If  30  men  build  a  wall  90  feet  long  8  feet  high  and  4  feet  thick  in  16 
days  of  10  hours  each,  how  many  days  of  8  hours  each  will  60  men  require  to 
build  a  wall  120  feet  long  10  feet  high  and  3  feet  thick. 

9.  A  has  a  circular  garden  and  B  a  square  one;  the  distance  around  each  is 
64  rods;  which  contains  more  land  and  how  much  ? 

10.  When  it  is  noon  at  San  Francisco,  it  is  3  his.  9  min.  7  sec.  P.  M.  in 
Philadelphia.  What  is  the  long,  of  Philadelphia,  if  that  of  S.  F.  is  122* 
26'  4o"  ? 


(IRA  M  MAR 


Time,  2  Hours.     10  Questions  -5  Credits  Each. 


1.  (a)     What  class  of  verbs  take  the  same  case  after  tliem  as  before  them 
Illustrate. 

(b)     When  is  to  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  omitted? 

2.  This  candidate,  rc/ioni  we  stated  was  chosen   Mayor,   wan  found  to   be 
ineligible. 

Correct  and  parse  the  underlined  words. 

3.  What  tenses  of  what  moods  can  be  formed  without  auxiliaries  ! 
(b)     Define  subject  mood  ;  potential  mood. 

4.  Analyze:     The  men  whom  men  respect,   the  women   whom  the  women 
approve,  are  the  men  and  women  who  bless  their  species. 

5.  What  are  the  different  uses  of  the  adverb?     Illustrate. 
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(b)     How  are  adverbs  compared  ? 

6.  Write  a  sentence,  containing  a  participle  used  as  a  noun,  modified  by  an 
adverb  and  a  noun  in  the  objective  case. 

A  sentence,  containing  two  nouns  denoting  joint  possession. 

A  sentence,  with  two  nouns  denoting  separate  possession. 

A  sentence,  containing  an  infinitive  with  the  construction  of  an  adjective. 

Give  the  participles  of  choose. 

7.  Write  in  tabular  form  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs,  giving 
both  forms,  if  there  are  two :  thrust,  dive,  load,  set,  chide,  seethe,  quit,  rid, 
weave,  stride. 

8.  Write  the  plural  of :  vertebra,  Mr.  Jones,  two,  genius,  cicatrix,  billet- 
doux. 

The  feminine  of  :  ogre,  testator,  marguis,  equestrian. 

9.  Correct  and  give  reasons  : 

1.  The  wisest  man  who  ever  lived  made  mistakes. 

2.  The  selfish  and  the  benevolent  are  found  in  every  community;  these 
are  shunned,  while  those  are  sought  after. 

3.  John's  father  died  before  he  was  born. 

4.  Metal  types  were  now  introduced,   which,  before  this  time,    had 
been  made  of  wood. 

5.  A  good  place  to  see  a  play  is  at  the  theatre. 

10.  What  different  parts  of  speech  may  as,  but,  like,  (hat,  be  ?  Give  illustra- 
tions to  but,  that. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Time,  \%  Hours.     7  Questions — 70  Credits. 


1.  Name  three  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  (one  of  North  America 
and  two  of  Asia) ;  two  that  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  three  that  flow  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  two  that  flow  into  the  North  Sea.     (10  cr.) 

2.  Name  the  highest  peaks  and  the  longest  river  in  each  of  the  five  grand 
divisions.     (10  cr.) 

3.  What  are  four  of  the  chief  physical  characteristics  of  Europe.     (10  cr.) 

4.  What  causes  ocean  currents?     (6  cr.) 

Name  four  of  the  principal  ocean  currents.     (4  cr. ) 

5.  Name  two  of  the  principal  productions  of  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries:    France.  Brazil, .  China,  Australia,  California.     (10  cr.) 
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6.  What  are  igneous  rocks?  Isothernal  Hues?  Great  Circles?  Oasis?  Silvas. 
(10  cr.) 

7.  Name  three  characteristic  animals  of  the  Frigid  Zone;  three  fruits  of  the 
Torrid  Zone ;  and  four  of  the  most  useful  trees  of  the  Temperate  Zones. 
(10  cr.) 


THEORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


Time,  \%  Hours.     9  Questions — 50  Credits. 


1.  Give  two  reasons  why  physical  training  should   be  conducted  in  the 
class-room.     (5  cr. ) 

2.  To  what  particular  faculty  is  Kindergarten  training  well  adapted.  (5  cr.) 

3.  How  would  you  correct  obstinacy  in  a  pupil?     (5  cr.) 

4.  How  would  you  manage  a  vindictive,  malicious  pupil?     (5  cr.) 

5.  Name  five  things  a  teacher  should  not  do  in  a  school-room.     (5  cr.) 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  an  exercise  in  Calisthenics?     (5  cr.) 

7.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  noise  and  restlessness  in  some  class- 
rooms, and  of  the  quiet  and  peace  in  others?     (10  cr.) 

8.  Name  three  disadvantages   and  two  advantages  of  concert  recitations. 
(5  cr.) 

9.  Name  three  disadvantages  and  two  advantages  of  corporal  punishment. 
(5  cr. ) 

(Make  your  answers  brief.) 
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PENMANSHIP. 


Time:  1  Hour.     20  Credits 


1.  Make  a  scale  of  six  lines  by  ruling  midway  between  the  printed  ruling 
on  your  paper.  On  that  scale  write  in  proper  position  and  proportion  the 
small  letters  t,  p,  q,  r,  k,  I,  f,  z,  b,  and  the  capitals  H,  K,  G,  N,  B,  D,  L,  C> 
J,  Z,  P. 

2.  It  came  with  springs  soft  sun  and  showers. 
Mid  bursting  buds  and  blushing  flowers: 

It  flourished  on  the  same  bright  stem. 
It  drank  the  same  clear  dews  with  them. 


COMPOSITION. 


Time,  1  Hour.     8  Questions — 50  Credits. 


1.  Condense  the  italicized  expressions  into  one  or  two  words: 

"He  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  yesterday." 

"The  author  surpasses  all  those  who  were  living  at  the  same  time  with 
him."     (5  cr. ) 

2.  Give  a  sentence,  using  correctly  the  following  words :  meagerness,   tem- 
poral, ephemeral,  oblivion,  different.      (10  cr.) 

3.  Change  the  prepositional  phrases  to  words  : 

"The  dungeon  was,  in  its  origin,  the  principal  tower  in  the  castle  of 
the  lord." 
Words  to  phrases  :    • 

"In  Elizabeth's  reign  domestic  architecture  was  infantile."     (5  cr.) 
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4.  What  is  ambiguous  iu  the  following  ? 

"A  man  who  has  lost  his  eyesight,  has  iu  one  senseless   consious- 
ness  than  he  had  before."  (5  cr. ) 

5.  Make  plain  the  following  : 

"The  girls  asked  the  boys  whether  the  books  they  had  in  their 
hands  were  those  they  had  seen  in  their  desks. ' 
The  farmer's  orchard  who  owns  the  large  dog  is  respected  by  the  boy. 

(5  IT.) 

6.  What  is  there  ludicrous  in   the  statement  of  a  Frenchman   who,  disap- 

pointed with  English  cookery  exclaimed,  "Behold  a  land  with  sixty 
religions  and  only  one  sauce." 
What  two  meanings  are  equally  suggested  by  the  following: 

"His  prssence  was  against  him."  (5  cr. ) 

7.  "Had  a  Spartan  been  asked  what  is  the  chief   end  of  man,  he   would 

have  answered  by  enquiring  if  it  was  not  to  live  as  uncomfortably 
as  possible  and  to  die  fighting,  spitted  by  a  hostile  spear." 

(1.)     Punctuate.     (2.)     Change  the  direct   part  to   indirect  and 
the  indirect  part  to  direct.     (3.)     Punctuate.  (10  cr.) 

8.  Write  a  letter  of    business  or  friendship  containing  at  least   three   para- 
graphs. (5  cr.) 


SPELLING  AND  ANALYSIS. 


Time,  1 

Hour.     70  Credits. 

1. 

Memoir 

11. 

Calendar. 

21. 

Drummed. 

2. 

Entrepot 

12. 

Obsequy. 

22. 

Benefited. 

3. 

Tranquility. 

13. 

Abstinence. 

23. 

Singeing. 

4. 

Purlieu. 

14. 

Succinct. 

24. 

Barouche. 

5. 

Escritoire. 

15. 

Anathema. 

25. 

Cayenne. 

6. 

Calliope. 

16. 

Epicycle. 

26. 

Parricide. 

7. 

Supercilious. 

17. 

Erysipelas. 

27. 

Prescience. 

8. 

Hemorrhoids. 

18. 

Isosceles. 

28. 

Surveillance. 

9. 

Lethean. 

Ml. 

Epilepsy. 

2<>. 

Profession. 

10. 

Plastic. 

20. 

Cosmical. 

30. 

(iossijiing. 

(80  cr. ) 
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What  does  al  denote  when  suffixed  to  a  verb?     (2  cr. ) 

Give  an  example  where  the  suffix  isk  implies  nationality.     (2  cr. ) 

Give  an  example  where  ive  implies  a  person.     (2  cr.) 

When  is  final  y  unchanged?     Example.     (2  cr.) 

Give  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  words:     Gasconade,  Attic,  Milliner, 
Epicurean.      (2  cr.) 

Analyze  the  following  words:    I — Manuscript;  2  — Cordial;  3— -Vagrant;  4 — 
Concurrence;  5 — Incision.     (10  cr.) 

Give  definitions  for  the  following  words:     Ambiguous,   Sophistry,   Appre- 
hension, Reporter,  Malicious.     (10  cr.) 

Give  a  synonym    derived    from    Greek    or    Latin    of  each    of  the    following 
words:     Builder,  Cold,  Speech,  Foretell,  Height.     (10  cr.) 


ALGEBRA. 


Time.   \},  Hoiks.     7  Qi  kstions — 10  Cbedits  Each. 


1.  Define:    (a)  Exponent;    (b)   Reciprocal;    (c)  Term;    (d)  Trino  mial;    (e 
Radical  Quantity. 

2.  (a)  Factor  a6»i-lton}   a8- 15a4  +  54  and  a;2 +5x- 84. 

(b)  Reduce  (a  +  b)       ii^ZL'  to  its  simplest  form. 
\  a + b 

ft  +  b     a-b  a  +  b     a-b 

3.  (o)     From  ;  +  — — r  take ;  -  —  , 

v   '  a-b     a+b  a-b     a+b 

3»  on         n  n 

(b)     Divide  a~^  -  a  —  -=•  by  a~  -  a-  „ 

4.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in   a    days,  B  in   It  days,  and  C  in  c  days;  in 
what  time  will  they-  do  it  working  together  ? 

5.  ax  +  by  =  c;  bx  +  dz  =  e;  fy  +  rjz  =  h.     Find  x,  y  and  z. 

H.     Find  the  cube  root  of  a6 +  6a;5 -40a3 +  96.T- (54. 

y'4:X+\  +  */4z 

7.      —,■  =  =9.     Find  the  value  of  cr. 

l/4a:+l  _  ,v/4a 
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PHYSICS. 


Time,   1  V2  Hours.     7  Questions — 70  Credits. 


1.  Why  does   a  straight  stick  placed   obliquely  in  clear  water  seem  bent? 
In  what  direction  ?  (10  cr.) 

2.  (a.)     Why    cannot  the  common  pump  raise  water  higher  than  about  32 
feet?  (2cr.) 

(b.)     Draw  a  vertical  section  of  the  common  pump  showing  its  different 
parts.  (8  cr.) 

3.  If  a  thunder  clap  is  heard  10  seconds  after  the  lightning  is  seen,  how  far 
distant  is  the  thunder  storm  ?  (10  cr.) 

4.  Explain  the  principle  and  use  of  the  thermometer.  (10  cr. ) 

5.  Describe  the  different  kind  of  levers.  (10  cr.) 

6.  If  the  liquid  used  in  a  barometer  were  water  instead  of   mercury,    how 
long  should  the  tube  be?  (10  cr.) 

7.  Explain  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  a  steam  engine.  (10  cr.) 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Time,  1  Hour.     7.   Questions. — 10  Credits  each. 


1 .  Why  is  pure  air  essential  to  health  ? 

2.  What  changes  in   the  character  of  food  are  required  by    variation  of 
climate  ? 

3.  In  external  hemorrhage,  how  can  you  tell  from  what  kind  of  a  vessel  tha 
blood  is  flowing  ? 
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4.  With  what  five  cavities  does  the  pharynx  communicate  ? 

5.  Name  four  important  fluids  which  are  mixed   with  the  food  during  the 
process  of  digestion  and  tell  where  each  is  secreted. 

6.  What  causes  near-sightedness  and  what  long-sightedness  ? 

7.  Name  two  functions  of  a  nervous  system. 


SPENCER  ON  EDUCATION. 


Time  :  1  Hour.     7  Question's — 10  Credits  Each. 


1.  What   is  Spencer's   answer   to  the   question.     "  What   knowledge  is  of 
most  worth  "  ? 

2.  In  the  education  of  the  child  which  should  come  first,   the  particular  or 
the  general,   the  concrete  or  the  abstract  ? 

3.  Show  how  Spencer's  rule  in  relation    to  the  foregoing   (Ques.  2)    is  con- 
stantly violated  in  our  schools  ? 

4.  What  is  Spencer's  maxim  in  reference  to  leading  children  to  make  their 
own  investigations  ? 

5.  What  is  the  great  test  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  success  of   our 
teaching  ? 

0.     What  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  discipline  of  teachers  and  parents  ? 

7.     What  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  History ''. 


DRAWING. 


Time:  1  Hour.     20  Credits. 


1.     Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  of  2^£  inch  side,  find  the  center  of  the 
inscribed  circle  and  draw  within  a  symmetrical  rosette    composed  of  leaves. 
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2.     Draw  in  parallel  perspective  a  square  prism  the  top  and  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  object  visible.     Locate  horizontal  line  and  point  of  sight. 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 


10  Questions — 100  Credits. 


1.  Setzen  Sie  die  Satzzeichen  in  dem  Folgendem: 
Da  lachelt  der  Koenig  mit  arger  List 

Und  spricht  nach  kurzem  Bedenken 

Drei  Tage  will  ich  dir  schenksn  • 

Doch  wisse  Wenn  sie  verstrichen  die  Frist 

Eh'du  zuriick  mir  gegeben  bist 

So  muss  er  statt  deiner  erblassen 

Doch  dir  ist  die  Strafe  erlassen. 

2.  Declineren  Sie:  trene  Gifahrtin;  jenes  kommeude  Geschlecht;  kein 
erhebender  Gedanke. 

3.  Geben  Sie  den  Pluralvon:  Drama,  Saat,  Heer,  Dom,  Span,  (Iras, 
Vormund,  Faden,  das  Thor,  Harmonie. 

4.  Geben  Sie  die  3te  Pers.  Sing,  des  Priisens  und  Imperfects,  und  das  Particip 
der  Verg.  von  folgenden  Verben :  speien,  preisen,  bergen,  backen,  fragen, 
sangen;  schwellen,  zeihen,  bedtirfen ;  baden. 

5.  (a)     Bilden  Sie  Adjective  von:    erkennen,  wachseu,  Korn,  Glas,  Neapel. 
(b)     Welches  sind  die  vers  chiedenen  Classen  der  Zahlworter? 

0.  (a)  Geben  Sie  je  einen  Satz,  welcher  ein  Verb  in  activer,  passives 
reflexiver,  reciproquer  und  unpersonlicher  Form  enthalt. 

(b)  Bilden  Sie  zwei  einfache  Siitze,  der  eine  ein  inittelwort  dergi-ot 
der  andereein  mittel,  der  Verg.  abs  Adj.  enthaltcnd,  und  verwandeln  Sie  dann 
jeden  dieser  S:itze  in  einen  zusammen  gesetzten  Satz. 

7.  Geben  Sie  eine  Synopsis  von  "halten"  in  der  3ten  Pers.  Sing,  active, 
passive,  ein  Indie.  Subj.  und  Cond.  geben  Sie  auch  die  infinitive. 

8.  Ueberaetzen  Sir:    Aus  dem  Etegen  in  die  Tranfe  kommen.     Dieses  Papier 

Bchlagt  nicht  durjh.      Einem  etwas    weis    m.ichen.     Alles    liber    einen    Kainin 
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scheren.    Er  sehneidet  auf.  Ichbin  dahinter  gekommen.    Er  zeiht  den  kiirzern 
Das  versteht  sich  von  selbst. 

9.  Verbessern  Sie  die  Fehler  in  folgenden  Satzen.  Wer  sich  bloss  einsch- 
meichelun  bei  Andem,  wild  eutdeckt  doch  zuletzt.  Wegen  Ihnen  mochte  ich 
nicht  eher  weggehen.  Gonne  jeden  gern  was  Gott  ihm  gegeben  hatte  weil  er 
theilt  ans.  wies  ihu  beliebt.  Die  Kinder  machten  sonderliche  Gersichte,  wenn 
sie  die  Schlider  der  alten  Ritter  sahen.  Gebe  reichlich  und  Gott  wild  es  dich 
vergelten. 

10.  Analysiren  Sie : 

(a)  Der  Unschuld 
Des  unverfiihrter.  Willens  mir  bewurst, 
Gab  ich  der  Laune  Raum,  der  Leidenschaft; 
Kuhn  war  das  Wort,  weil  es  die  That  nicht  war. 

(b)  In  welchem  Fall,  und  warum,  sind: 
Unschuld,  Willens,  Laune,  Raum,  Leidenschaft? 


GERMAN   COMPOSITION. 


25  Credits. 


The  examiner  will  read  the  following  twice,  then  require  the  candidates  to 
write  it  from  memory: 

Eulenspiegel  und  der  Fuhrmann — Eulenspiegel  ging  eines  Tages  iiber  Feld. 
Unterwegs  begegnete  ihm  ein  Fuhrmann,  der  aufeiner  steinigen  Strasse  seine 
Pferde  iiber  die  Gebiihr  autrieb.  "Kann  ich,"  fragte  er  im  Vorbeijagen,  "wohl 
noch  vor  Abend  zur  Stadt  kominen."  Eulenspiegel  antwortete :  "Wenn  ihr 
langsam  fahret." 

"Der  Kerl  ist  wohl  nicht  klug  dachte  der  Fuhrmann  und  trieb  seine  Pferde 
nur  noch  mehr  an.  Gegen  Abend  kam  Eulenspiegel  auf  demselben  Wege 
Zuruck  und  traf  denselben  Fuhrmann  wieder  euf  der  Strasse  an,  und  Z war  in 
grosser  Verlegenheit.  Von  dem  Jagem  auf  dem  steinigen  Boden  war  ihm  ein 
Rad  gebrochen.  Er  musste  sich  also  bequemen  hier  zu  bleiben,  und  die  Nacht 
unter  freiem  Himmel  zuzubringen."  "Sagte  ich  euchs  nicht,"  sprach  Eulen- 
spiegel "dass  ihr  langsam  fahren  musstet,  wenn  ihr  noch  zur  Stadt  kommen 
wollet?" 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1881. 


CLASSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Frank  Dunn, 
George  B.  Elliott, 
Henry  P.  Flint, 
Edward  L.  Goetjen, 
A.  K.  Happersberger, 
Richard  G.  Hillman, 


F.  W.  Kaiser, 
Keizo  Koyana, 
William  C.  Martin, 
Henry  Meyer 
Edward  W.  Putnam, 
Albert  Raymond, 


George  Rothganger, 
Maximilian  Salomon, 
Walter  A.  Scott, 
Lucius  L.  Solomons. 
George  B.  Somers, 
Cecil  Stewart. 


ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT. 


Alfred  Adelsdorfer, 
Allison  C.  Bonnell, 
Samuel  F.  Booth, 
Alfred  Braverman, 


George  Garmley, 
Emanuel  S.  Heller, 
Chas.  Walter  Marwedel, 
Charles  A.  McDonald, 


William  Gordon  Mugan, 
Frederick  Patek, 
(Abe  Stern,) 
Frank  T.  Way. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,   1882. 


CLASSICAL    DFPAKTMENT. 


Gaston  M.  Ashe, 
Charles  L.  Biedenbach, 
G.  F.  Bigelow, 
Frank  Fisher, 
Beverly  Letcher, 


Frank  W.  McEwen, 
John  McMuULn, 

Frank  M.  Michael, 
John  N.   I'omeroy, 
William  Mix, 

Horace  M.  Woolley, 


Louis  A.  Rosenthal, 
William  C.  Sharpstein, 
Michael  D,  Stein, 
J.  B.  T.  Tuthill, 
Henry  M  .  \\  hitcly, 
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ENGLISH    DBPARTMKNT. 


George  D.  Boyd, 
Arthur  Castelazo, 
John  W.  Classen, 
Thomas  E.  Curran. 
Frank  G.  Finlayson, 
Charles  F.  Fitzsiinmons, 


Harry  L.  Ford, 
John  F.  Harrold, 
Lincoln  Hutchinson, 
Melville  Klauber, 
Louis  Kohn, 
I.  N.  Lipman, 

Alphonse  D.  Weil. 


Herman  Marks, 
Beverly  Y.  Morris, 
William  F.  Murphy, 
Fred.  Win.  Seibel, 
James  H.  Stack, 
.lacob  Wand, 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'    HIGH  SCHOOL,   MAY,    1881. 


Rachel  B.  Abrams. 
Alice  T.  Ahern, 
Letitia  S.  Aldrich, 
Edith  Alexander, 
Pauline  Altenburg. 
Isabelle  A.  Anderson, 
Kate  C.  Batchelder, 
Aleda  Beals, 
Rebecca  Bettelheim, 
Idalene  Blaikie, 
Josie  L.  Blum, 
Amelia  Borkheim, 
Rebecca  M.  Boukofsky, 
Clara  A.  Brockman, 
Katie  A.  Burgin, 
Josephine  M.  Burke, 
Dora  Burtchaell, 
Hattie  I.  Cahn, 
Kate  T.  Callahan, 
Mary  I.  Campbell, 
Agnes  A.  Carey, 
Lizzie  Carson, 
Susie  E.  Carter, 
Emma  N.  Chapman, 


Katie  M.  Greene, 
Mary  G.  Greene, 
Alice  Calvert  Greer. 
Martha  Gross, 
Alice  A.   Guenin, 
Annie  C.  Hainan, 
Etta  Eastman  Hammond, 
Louise  It.  Hanlon, 
Jeannette  Harper. 
Annie  Harris, 
Annie  Hartman, 
Regina  Hertz, 
Clara  S.  Heyl, 
Marian  Hill, 
Mary  L.  Hilton, 
Clario  Hobart, 
Alice  H.  Hochholzer, 
Mary  E.  Hopps, 
Sarah  Antoinette Horton, 
Lizzie  K.  Hyde, 
Luvie  H.  Jones, 
Olga  F.  Josue, 
Angele  Karatar, 
Katie  E.  Koan, 


Kate  M.  Morrell, 
Caro  F.  Morse, 
Nellie  G,  Moss, 
Mary  E.  Mower, 
Nettie  Moyle, 
Maggie  F.  Murphy, 
Mary  C.  Murphy, 
Florence  A.  Musto, 
Mary  V.  Newman, 
Annie  0.  Newman, 
Mary  E.  O'Brien, 
Stella  M.  O'Brien, 
Emma  L.  O'Neil, 
Lily  A.  Palmer, 
M.  Kate  Pa  ugh, 
Fallie  T.  Pearce, 
Helen  C.  Peters, 
Marry  E.  Phillips, 
Lillie  K.  Piper, 
Ida  M.  Pollard, 
Florence  A.  Porter, 
Francis,  Porter, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Powell, 
Josie  M.  Pnrdy, 
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Mary  Flora  Chisholm. 
Miriam  Choynski, 
Margaret  E.  Clarke, 
Amelia  Cohen, 
Linny  Cohen, 
Hannah  Cohn, 
Ophelia  Cohn, 
Bertha  Lillian  Collins, 
Virginia  Cooney, 
Katy  C.  Corhell, 
Alice  F.  Cove, 
Anne  Crary, 
Mary  Crittenden, 
Daisy  E.  Crowley, 
Jennie  Oullen, 
Maggie  M.  Cur  ran, 
May  E.  Curry, 
Jessie  Curtis, 
Ellen  A.  Davis, 
Alice  L.  Derrick, 
Percie  R.  Dillon, 
Emma  J.  Dornin, 
Carrie  L.  Doud, 
Martha  J.  Doughty, 
Henrietta  A.  Druffel. 
Anne  E.  Dudley, 
Alicia  A.  Duffy, 
Sadie  F.  Fairfield, 
•Clara  F.  Fellows, 
Emma  Flynn, 
Leonie  Friedmann, 
Nellie  R.  Gallagher, 
Clara  P.  Garrat, 
Lizzie  Givens, 
Ethel  Goewey, 
Mary  Alice  Gove, 
May  Green, 


Julia  Kellogg, 
Alice  Tht§klay  Kleinclaus 
Louisa  G.  Kraus, 
Hattie  Kullman, 
Mary  E.  Lahaney, 
Minnie  E.  Lamberton, 
Edith  M.  Lapham. 
Blanche  E.  Leviele, 
Estelle  C.  Levy, 
Pauline  Levy, 
Lillian  Edith  Linekin. 
Emily  Locke, 
Daisy  A.   Loughlin, 
Cora  Love, 

Alvina  L.  Luchsinger, 
Josie  Lynch, 
Jennie  Magnes, 
Florence  Lorane  Maiers, 
Olga  Mandlebaum, 
Ella  I.  Martin, 
Emma  G.  Mayes, 
Ella  Louise  McCarthy, 
Christina  M.  McAvity. 
Julia  L.  McCarthy, 
Annie,  McCone, 
Nellie  P.  McConnell, 
Emma  McFadden, 
Annie  G.   McFarland. 
Mary  E.  McLure, 
Kate  H.   McMillan, 
Mary  Alice  McPvoberts. 
Mary  A.  Mello, 
Rachel  Meyer, 
Celia  Michelsen, 
Mary  Miller, 
Louise  Pi.  Modry, 
Ray  Morgenstern, 
Selma  Wolff, 


Agnes  Regan, 
Gussie  Reinstein, 
Alice  Rhine, 
Leah  Rosenberg, 
Belle  F.  Runyon, 
Lizzie  H.  Ryan, 
Mary  Alice  Ryan, 
Hattie  Samuels, 
Mattie  D.  Sellers, 
Leonora  Silverberg, 
Esther  Sinims, 
Georgie  C.  Simon, 
Lizzie  A.  Simpson, 
Marion  Ida  Simpson, 
Maggie  Smyth, 
Emily  A.  Squires, 
Lillie  Stern, 
Mollie  E.  Stockton, 
Julia  Stoddard, 
Maggie  A.  Sullivan, 
Mary  G.  Sullivan, 
Ellarose  M.  Sylvester, 
Annie  Maude  Thayer, 
Marion  S.  Thorn, 
Kate  Thomas, 
Sheda  Bonsall  Torbert, 
Nellie  L.  Treat. 
Sadie  B.  Treat, 
Etta  L.  Tripp, 
Ida  Elizabeth  Wadham, 
Ella  F.  Walcott, 
Bertha  Weil, 
Mary  F.  Welch, 
Alma  R.  Wesson, 
Maggie  Winnifred  White, 
Minnie  G.  Wigmore, 
Catharine  E.  Wilson, 
Mollie  Wolfe, 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1882. 


Lotta  Abrams, 
Susie  Alice  Adams, 
Jennie  Adelsdorfer, 
Dora  Alexander, 
Nellie  F.  Ayer, 
Ruth  E.  Benjamin, 
Miriam  Blume, 
Emily  V.  Boland, 
Rebecca  E.  Boukofsky, 
Minna  Boye, 
Louisa  F.  Bray, 
Hortensia  Brignardello, 
Cora  Buyia, 
Cecilia  Caro, 
Margaret  Cashin, 
Annie  M.  Childs, 
Nellie  H.  Cole, 
Anne  Isabel  Collie, 
Alice  Conlin, 
Helen  D.  Conlon, 
Mamie  K.  Conlon, 
Mamie  Valina  Conolly, 
Carrie  Louise  Cooke, 
Charlotte  Cowie, 
Alice  F.  Crane, 
Bessie  Curtis, 
Louise  Marie  Daegener, 
Adele  Dahlman, 
Eleanor  W.  Davis, 
Evelyn  R.  Davis, 
Harriet  M.  Deacon, 
Minnie  Grace  Deering, 
Gertie  Delano, 
Emma  E.  De  Noon, 
Ada  Emma  Desrosier, 
Marion  F.  D'or, 
Alice  E.  Doud, 
Caroline  R.  Driscoll, 
Daisy  A.  Druffel, 
Mary  Jossphine  Dunne, 


Maggie  E.  Grote, 
Ida  E.  Hahn, 
Clara  M.  Hall, 
Grace  Hall, 
Libbie  R.  Hall, 
Idarene  Harris, 
Katie  A.  Harrington, 
Susie  Hart, 
Maggie  F.  Haussler, 
Hat  tie  N.  Hawes, 
Etta  E.  Heald, 
May  Hilton, 
Anna  M.  Horn, 
Lydia  A.  Howe, 
Annie  M.  Hyde, 
Amelia  M.  Israel, 
Alice  Jaudin, 
Carrie  W.  Jenkins, 
Clara  Jenkins, 
Nellie  Morris  Johnson, 
Annie  M.  Joost, 
Clara  Kalisher, 
Gussie  Kelly, 
Kate  A.  L.  Kelly, 
Rose  M.  Kelly, 
Nellie  W.  Kennedy, 
Nellie  Kennedy, 
Nellie  Kershaw, 
Mmnie  C.  Kerby, 
Evadene  Knowles, 
Cecelia  Kullman, 
Estella  B.  Lando, 
Lillie  R.  Landsberger, 
Hannah  L.  Lesynsky, 
Fannie  M.  Levy, 
Harriet  Levy, 
Theresa  Levy, 
Christina  Littebrant, 
Agnes  E.  Little, 
Clara  Grace  Little, 


Marion  M.  Morton, 
Mary  J.  Mullin, 
Annie  E.  Nevers, 
Katie  A.  O'Connell, 
Jennie  A.  Paul, 
Maud  M.  Pearce, 
Mamie  E.  Pease, 
Isa  K.  Percival, 
Fannie  May  Plummer, 
Edith  L.  Pope, 
Ethel  L.  Porter, 
Amelia  C.  Pregel, 
Mary  A.  Puckhaber, 
Lizzie  I.  Quinlan, 
Maggie  V.  Radford, 
Aurelia  Mary  Ransom, 
Louise  Redstone, 
Anastatia  E.  Rice, 
Selina  E.  Reminton, 
Ray  Rena  Rock  man, 
Julia  Rothschild, 
Victoria  E.  Roussel, 
Nellie  May  Russ, 
Jennie  L.  Rutherford, 
Hattie  Scheier, 
Ida  Scheper, 
Pauline  M.  Scliindler, 
Belle  L.  Semlar, 
Juliet  L.  Sexton, 
Delia  P.  Shattuck, 
Nellie  T.  Sheehan, 
Lucinda  A.  Sinclair, 
Helena  A.  Smith, 
Eva  M.  Stone, 
Kittie  Emma  Stone, 
Winifred  L.  Tarpy, 
Eva  A.  Taylor, 
Alice  L.  Thane, 
Ella  A.  Thomas, 
Nellie  S.  Thompson, 
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Josephine  R.  Egan, 
Emma  A.  Eidenmuller, 
Henrietta  T.  Ellerhorst, 
Belle  A.  Ellis, 
Kate  Emanuel, 
Frances  Ephraim, 
Julia  Erlanger, 
M.  Tillie  Erzgraber, 
Emma  M.  Fechheimer, 
Katherine  L.  Feeney, 
A.nnie  M.  Forester, 
Nellie  Fowkes, 
Minnie  G.  Gagan, 
Selina  Goldstein, 
Dora  Gorfinkel, 
Floride  Green, 
Elizabeth  Grosh, 


Juliet  H.  Lumbard, 
Erin  Howard  Lyons, 
Lizzie  Lynch, 
Kate  Maguire, 
Minnie  A.  Martin, 
Anna  I.  McArron, 
Kittie  M.  McClain, 
May  Belle  McDonald, 
Hattie  B.  McKee, 
Rebecca  McKewen, 
Mamie  McKinzie, 
Ella  P.  Merriam, 
Hattie  M.  Merriam, 
Jennie  C.  Miller, 
Laura  R.  Morgan, 
Celia  Morris, 
Jennie  Louise  Morris, 


Margaret  J.  Thornton, 
Kittie  Thornton, 
Fanny  Tiling, 
Clara  Von  Rhein, 
Virginia  L.  Wadham, 
Emily  I.  Wade, 
Lizzie  E.  Watts, 
Jennie  Morse  Weed, 
Louisa  M.  I.  Welsh, 
Maggie  E.  Williams, 
Ada  P.  Wilson, 
L.  Genevieve  Winters, 
Emma  A  Wolf, 
Gertrude  Wores, 
Eme  Deane  Worley, 
Madge  L.  Ziei'lar. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF   THE   GIRLS' 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1881. 


Rachel  Abel, 
Georgie  E.  Adams, 
Mollie  Isabel  Adains, 
Hannah  Alexander, 
Naomi  Angell, 
Marry  E.  Barry, 
Elizabeth  Butler, 
Mary  M.  Cameron, 
Fannie  E.  Canham, 
Jessie  M.   Carruthers. 
Minnie  C.  Casey, 
Emily  Chappell, 
Mary  M.  Chase, 
Laura  E.  Chesley, 
2  I 


May  L.  French, 
Martha  S.  Galloway, 
Annie  L.  Gillespie, 
Evelyn  B.  Harrold, 
Laura  M.  Haynes, 
Emma  Henicke, 
Edith  Hinton, 
Emma  A.  Holcombe, 
Mina  Jennie  Houston, 
Lucy  F.  Howe, 
Annie  Hughes, 
Annie  M.  Johnson, 
Hattie  R,  Keep, 
Jennie  E.  Kewin, 


Maggie  G.  McGovern, 
Blanche  A.  McGuire, 
Margaret  McKay, 
Helen  C.  McKenzie, 
Jennie  McLaren, 
Kittie  D.  McLean, 
Mary  McVerry, 
Emma  H.  Provost, 
Ella  Gertrude  Pryal, 
Regina  Reilly, 
Mary  B.  Reynolds, 
Eliza  L.  Rich, 
Tessie  J.  Roche, 
Katie  R.  Rowe, 
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Annie  Cline, 
Elvira  Coleman, 
Louise  A.  Cullen, 
Maggie  Cany, 
Corinua  M.  Curtis, 
Fanny  Davies, 
Louise  J.  Doheiiey, 
Sara  F.  Donnelly, 
Nora  Dowling, 
Elizabeth  Drucker, 
Bertha  E.  Dworzazek. 
Minora  S.  Ellis, 
Minnie  I.  Fairbanks, 
Maggie  E.  Flanagan, 
Henriette  Fleishman, 


Mary  E.  King, 
Sophii  B.  Kobicke, 
Mary  E.  Ladd, 
Mattie  Latham, 
Mary  E.   Leon, 
Sarah  H.  Macaulay, 
Florentine  Marchand, 
Eliza  L.  Meader, 
Rosa  H.  Median. 
Kate  E.  Meighan, 
Maud  Merrill. 
E.  Clarissa  Morris, 
Kate  T.  McCormick, 
Nellie  McDougall, 
Mary  T.  A.  MeCivncy, 


Cecilia  E.  Santif, 
Josephine  Scott, 
Oswalda  Sohlke, 
Susie  St.  Leger, 
Annie  M.   Sullivan, 
Amelia  A.  Summerton, 
Elizabeth  .1.  Summerton, 
Emily  T.  Swett, 
Essie  Van  Collem, 
Florence  A.  Watson, 
Anna  W'ettig, 
Alice  Will 
Matil.la.l.  Worth, 
Effie  Estella  York. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  GILLS' 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1882. 


Rachel  Abrams, 
Alice  T.  Ahem, 
Edith  Alexander, 
Pauline  M.  Altenburg, 
Mabel  H.  Barber, 
Katie  C.  Batchelder, 
Alida  E.  Beals, 
Rebecca  Bettelheim, 
Amelia  Borkheim, 
Rebecca  M.  Boukofsky. 
Clai'a  A.  Brockman, 
Kate  A.  Burgm, 
Josephine  M.  Burke, 
Sarah  C.  Burnett, 
Kate  T.  Callahan, 
Jessie  M.  Carruthers, 


Martha  Gross, 

Annie  C.  Haiinan, 

Etta  Eastman  Hammond, 

Jeannette  M.  Harper, 

Lizzie  B.  Harrigan, 

Annie  Harris, 

Annie  E.  Hartman, 

Regina  Hertz, 

Clara  S.  Heyl, 

CTario  Hobart, 

Mary  E.  Hopps, 

S.  Antoinette  Horton, 

Mary  E.  Hyde, 

Lizzie  K.  Hyde, 

Augusta  L.  Jaffe, 

Luveann  H.  Jones, 


Caro  F.  Morse, 
Mary  E.  Mower, 
Maggie  F.  Murphy, 
Florence  A.  Musto, 
Stella  M.  T.   O'Brien, 
Emma  L.  O'Neil, 
Marion  G.  Parker, 
Fallie  T.  Pearce, 
Anna  M.  Pederson, 
Mary  E.  Phillips, 
Lillie  K.  Piper, 
Frances  A.  Porter, 
Margaret  W.  Porter, 
Julia  A.  Rainey, 
Agnes  Regan, 
Ada  May  Reynolds. 
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Lizzie  Carson, 
Susie  E.  Carter, 
Emma  N.  Chapman, 
Mary  F.  Chisholm, 
Linny  Cohen, 
Amelia  Cohen, 
Bertha  L.  Collins, 
Anna  A.  Cordes, 
Daisy  E.  Crowley, 
Jennie  Cullen, 
Ellen#A.  Davis, 
May  L.  Day, 
Alice  M.  L.  Derrick. 
Emma  J.  Dornin, 
Anne  E.   Dudley, 
Alicia  A.  Duffy, 
GeorginaL.  Eidenmuller. 
Adeline  Ephraim, 
Sadie  F.  Fairfield, 
Helen  B.  Fairweather, 
Clara  F.  Fellows, 
Mary  L.  Fogle, 
Mary  Frances  France, 
Nellie  R.  Gallagher, 
Ethel  Goewey, 
Katie  M.  Greene, 


Angele  C.  Karatar, 
Maggie  T.  Keady, 
Katie  E.  Kean, 
Mary  Kerrins, 
Louisa  G.   Kraus, 
Florence  Lilian  Ladd, 
Mary  E.  Lahaney, 
Edith  M.  Lapham, 
F.  H.  de  Leo  de  Laguna, 
Blanche  E.  Leviele, 
Daisy  A.  Loaghlin, 
Tosie  Lynch, 
Christina  M.  McAvity, 
Ella  Louise  McCarthy. 
Annie  McCone. 
Emma  MoFadden, 
Annie  G.  McFarland. 
Rose  McGeough, 
May  E.  McLure, 
Florence  L.  Maiers, 
Ella  I.  Martin, 
Mary  A.  Mello, 
Rachel  Meyer, 
Laura  F.  Mitchell, 
Louise  R.  Modry, 
Katie  M.  Morrell, 


Mollie  L.  Riordan, 
Leah  Rosenberg, 
Mary  A.  Ryan, 
Emma  Scholl, 
Esther  Simms, 
Bertha  Simonsen, 
Marion  Ida  Simpson, 
Mary  C.  Sloan, 
Jelia  M.  Smalley, 
Margaret  L.  Smyth, 
Margaret  Sohlke, 
Julia  Stoddard, 
Maggie  A.  Sullivan, 
Mary  G.  Sullivan, 
Mary  A.  Taylor, 
Annie^Maude  Thayer, 
Marion  S.  Thorn, 
Susie  Tliorne, 
Annabel  Tuttle, 
Kate  Y.  Van  Dyne, 
Sara  Van  Straaten, 
Ella  F.  Walcott, 
Mary  F.  Welsh, 
Maggie  W.  White, 
Carrie  E.  Wooster, 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAB 
ENDING  MAY,  1881. 


IiKNJIAN    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 


Mattie  Jones, 
Jennie  McCollan, 
Beckie  Mello, 
Nellie  Martin, 
Ella  Mack  ay, 


Kittie  Forester, 
May  Fahrenkrug, 
Aggie  Graham, 
(irace  Cilmor, 
Florence  Galloway, 


Lottie  Farnsuorth, 
Alice  Y.  Grant, 
Nellie  Hinton, 
Lulu  Hopps, 
Lizzie  Kinney, 
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Ella  Mahar, 
Tessie  O'Coimell, 
Henriett  Pearce, 
Laura  Horst, 
Marian  Ransom, 
Emma  Spinney, 
Mary  Shawhan, 
Alice  Twitchell, 
Mary  Thomas, 
Susie  Wells. 
Addie  Williams, 
Adelia  Swaney. 
Carrie  Stoutenborough, 
Grace  Bradley, 
Mary  Bray, 
Eva  Butler, 
Celia  Bloom, 
Daisy  Broadfield, 
Mary  Bowen, 
Urania  Cheesman, 
Katie  Coghlan, 
Belle  Cormick, 
Ida  Cameron, 
Lillie  Cusheon, 
Maud  Dent, 
Annie  Ebbets, 
Lillie  Eldredge, 


Lillian  Harris, 
Mamie  Haskell, 
Lizzie  Hitch  ens, 
Edith  Harper, 
Aline  Hixon, 
Gussie  Hinchman', 
.  Mary  Haarer, 
Mollie  Gavigan. 
Minnie  Allen, 
Lillie  Bryan, 
Alice  Barnes, 
Annie  Bernhard, 
Mollie  Barry, 
Belle  Cutter, 
Lizzie  Corbus. 
Fannie  Curtis, 
Hettie  Clute, 
Nettie  Currier, 
Nellie  Doty, 
Hattie  Derrick, 
Susie  Davis, 
Lillie  Dean, 
Mary  Denis, 
Lillie  Folger, 
May  Anna  Favor, 
Ella  Fiske, 
Genevieve  French, 
Laura  Horst. 


Lillie  Kittredge, 
Mary  Killilea. 
Ruth  M.  Leonard, 
Mattie  Marchant, 
Martha  McTamney, 
Susie  Morgan, 
Lizzie  May, 
Anna  P.  Marshall, 
Annie  O'Leary, 
Grace  Patterson, 
Mary  Powers, 
Florence  Paul. 
Clara  Rice, 
Sadie  Richards, 
Nellie  Rutherford, 
Lillie  Roden, 
Grace  Shaw, 
Jennie  Sinclair, 
Libbie  Snell, 
Martha  Shainwald, 
Georgia  Sroufe, 
Emma  Samuels, 
Zilda  Turner, 
Louisa  Taylor, 
Lottie  Thompson, 
Clara  Van  Wyck, 
Florence  Weihe, 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


B.  Frank  Ames, 
Maxie  Bernstein, 
Willie  Brown, 
John  A.  Beritzhoff, 
Chris.  J.  Boyle, 


Geo.  C.^Rouse, 
Frank  P.  Sheldon, 
John  W.  Sellon, 
Isaac  Springer, 
Samuel  Simmen, 


Willie  W.  Fairchild, 
James  Flood, 
Christopher  Fitzgerald, 
David  J.  Gorman, 
Baron  M.  Gold  water, 
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Roscoe  C.  Cummings, 
Archie  Cook. 
John  J.  Cunningham, 
Eddie  J.  Cahalin, 
John  Craig, 
Abe  Davis, 
Chas.  G.  Debney, 
Frank  J.  Doud, 
Jacob  Ephraim, 
Harry  K.  Fletcher, 
Bernard  F.  Hughes, 
John  D.  Hendry, 
Mark  Kahn, 
Joseph  Kane, 
John  Marshall, 
Willie  J.  Moore, 
Benj.  Peckennan, 
Garson  Rosencrantz, 
Fred.  W.  Ross, 


Abraham  L.  Tishler, 
Luke  W.  Tierney, 
Isaac  Prager, 
Tullio  Rottanze, 
Jno.   H.  Smadeke, 
Henry  L.  W.  Shaw, 
Frank  Harlan  Smith, 
Jackson  L.  Shradev, 
Albert  L.  Stetson, 
Jno.  H.  Tucker, 
Wm.  G.  Titconib, 
Curry  W.  Tjader, 
Frank  D.  Willey, 
Edward  A.  Willard, 
Lewis  H.  Allen, 
Robert  M.  Bartlett, 
William  V.  Bryan, 
•las.  Farwell  Bonnell. 
Bennie  Craner, 


Justice  U.  Haley, 
Josiah  R.  Howell. 
Walter  Waite  Higgins, 
Louis  T.  Kenake, 
Thos.  M.  H.  Kortick, 
Samuel  F.  Keith, 
H.  H.  Lindenberger, 
Augustus  B.  Moulder 
Frank  D.  Madison, 
Thos.  S.  Mathewson, 
Fred  Delano  Marsh, 
Gus.  L.  Melsing, 
Frederick  W.  Macondray, 
Frank  J.  H.  Manning, 
Clifton  C.  Newman, 
Wm.  Francis  O'Brien, 
Benjamin  H.  Patrick, 
Isador  L.  Phillips. 


RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Bertha  Ashton, 
Emma  Brown, 
Maggie  Boyce, 
Mary  Brennan, 
Addie  Clinton, 
Maggie  Connelly, 
Mary  Downey, 
Leonide  Duperu, 
Jennie  Deloche, 
Lizzie  Dennis, 
Emily  Dunn, 
Maggie  Dunning, 
Nellie  Ewing, 
Annie  Empey, 
Josephine  Kelling, 


Tillie  King, 
Nellie  Kennedy, 
Constance  Marchant, 
Laura  Olson, 
Hattie  Smith, 
Daisy  Smith, 
Alice  Schendel, 
Fannie  Thompson, 
Bertha  Wuhrman, 
Frances  Wu tiling, 
Edith  Read, 
Mary  Andrews, 
Belle  .Boyle, 
Fannie  Cohen, 
Sarah  Davidson, 
Katie  Smyth. 


Johanna  Donahue, 
Annie  Featherston, 
Nellie  Fuller, 
Julia  Goldsmith, 
Minerva  Good, 
Eliza  Jones, 
Mollie  Larzelere, 
Edith  McEwen, 
Maggie  Moran, 
Frances  Morritt, 
Annie  O'Brien, 
Emma  Palmer, 
Rosa  Scheier, 
Clara  Seilcr, 
Emma  Smith, 
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WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Charles  H.  Backer, 
Henry  L.  Batchekler, 
Frank  T.  Bowers, 
J.  Parker  Corbus, 
Michael  A.  Cunningham, 
Emile  H.  Uanera, 
John  W.  Davis, 
Arthur  L.  Davis, 
John  J.  Dykeman, 
William  F.  Floyd, 
Frederick  Flynn, 
Julio  L.  de  Freitas, 


Stephen  C.  Glover, 
Henry  Goldst-one, 
Edward  W.  Hill, 
Harry  L.  Ives, 
Jacob  E.  Johnson, 
Win.  J.  Kennedy, 
Alexander  Levy, 
Theodore  L'.  Lundiii, 
Frederick  Mathiesou, 
Daniel  VY.  Mel  >onald, 
Alexander. I.  Meader, 
George  H.  Median, 


Henry  Miller, 
William  H.  Morrow, 
John  J.  Nucly, 
Wellington  Newby, 
William  H.  Nunan, 
Samuel  EL  Perkins, 
Nicholas  J.  Reynolds, 
Percy  L.  Smith, 
Samuel  S.  Thompson, 
Martyn  Troy, 
Harry  E.  Wise, 
John  T.  Brenan, 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Bachelder, 
Florence  Bee, 
Sarah  Benson, 
Mary  Campbell, 
Mollie  Campbell, 
Bertha  Clrristian, 
Jessie  Connell, 
Jennie  Corbell, 
Nellie  Corlett, 
Belle  Croyland, 
Carrie  Croyland, 
Lizzie  Carroll, 
Lina  Eipper, 


Lucy  ( I  alio  way. 
Magdalena  lis, 
Fannie  Laib, 
Adeliiie  Lebatard, 
Lizzie  Lewis, 
Magdalena  Lutgens, 
Annie  Meyer, 
Nellie  Moore, 
Lottie  Musto, 
Nellie  Neely, 
Mary  Neylan, 
Clotilde  Polastri, 
Marie  Ponton  de  Arce, 
Lizzie  Wohn. 


Lulu  IVgue, 
Katie  Quinlan, 
Isabel  Quint, 
Hattie  Rood, 
Emma  Severns. 
Lillie  Simmons, 
Mertie  Smith,  ■ 
Lillie  Stebbins, 
Virginia  Steele, 
Agnes  Stowell, 
Alice  Timney, 
Nellie  Turk, 
Carrie  Vicini, 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Harry  Baum, 
Thomas  Davenport, 
Jonathan  Peel. 
Wm.  D.  Shea, 
John  C.  Terry, 
Geo.  C.  Turner, 
Sara.  L.  Waller, 
Lew  A.  Ball, 
Ada  C.  Barry, 


Maggie  T.  Bateman, 
(Trace  Lillian  Blethen, 
Lizzie  P.  Cahill, 
Esther  Colin, 
Mary  W.  Daniel, 
Lottie  Derby, 
Mary  J.  Dunne, 
Minnie  Cass, 
Lottie  A.  Gregg, 


Mary  Knorp, 
Alice  C  Loucks, 
Mary  F.  Patterson, 
Katie  E.  Roche, 
Ida  A.  Seaman, 
Maggie  J.  Smith, 
Mary  Eva  Thomas, 
Fannie  T.  Amos, 
Adele  F.  Begnelin. 


HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Annie  Allari, 
Tillie  Borowsky, 
Elizabeth  G.  A.  Berger, 
Lena  Bergson, 
Arthurlena  Cox, 
Alice  Heath, 
Gertie  Kent, 
Amelia  Kocher, 
Nellie  McFadden, 
Ida  Miller, 
Mayella  Murphy, 
Annie  Moulthrop, 
Minnie  Northey, 
Amy  Solomon, 
Mattie  Watson, 
Sarah  Wolfe, 
John  Armstrong, 
Henry  Englander, 
Fred.  Fleishman, 


Ceorge  Graham, 
Adolph  Goetjen, 
Toby  Hock, 
Joel  Josselyn, 
Joe  Loewe, 
George  Lawlor, 
Norman  Lawlor, 
Morris  Marks, 
Alex.  Marx. 
Eugene  McFadden, 
Jacob  Nickels, 
Miles  Philhon, 
Henry  Reuinan, 
Louis  Stern, 
Hugo  Wilke,' 
Jennie  Ames, 
Maria  De  La  Hautiere, 
Alice  Eisen, 
Ada  Erzgraber, 
Isadore  Zellerbach. 


Rosa  Luchsinger, 
Leila  Melendy, 
May  Miner, 
Mary  Ncunnan, 
Maggie  Pearl, 
Josephine  Pritchard, 
Grace  Seley, 
Sadie  West, 
Sadie  Wise, 
Sarah  Weir, 
Charles  Athearn, 
Joseph  Cu  mining, 
Jacob  Heineberg, 
Isaac  Klopstock, 
Win.  McGowan, 
Willie  Nuttall, 
Joseph  Nounuan, 
Herman  Schctter, 
Edward  Swift, 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Lena  Bloom, 
Lillie  Breslauer, 
Katie  Brownstone, 
Dora  Butt, 
Fannie  Greenhood, 
Lulu  Heissner, 
Frederika  Hertz, 
Laura  Holling, 
Etta  Jacobs, 
Gracie  Joseph, 
Nettie  Levy, 
Selina  Levy, 
Gussie  Morgenstern, 
Lottie  Otto, 
Anna  Rassette, 
Fannie  Rau, 
Emma  Rothgiinger, 
Leonore  Rothschild, 
Sarah  Scheideman, 
Alice  Ullmann, 
Annie  Worth, 
Adolph  Blum, 
Isidor  Brown, 
Sylvan  Cook, 
Nathan  Cook, 
Herman  Eppinger, 
Marcus  Gerstle, 
Melvin  Goldsmith, 
Emil  Klumpp, 


Eugene  Lezynsky, 

Charles  Maass, 
Eugene  Newbaur, 
Leon  Oppenheimer, 
Ferd.  Schumacher, 
Henry  Schafer, 
Louis  Selig, 
Charles  Strehl, 
Willie  Sylvi 
Monroe  Tojilitz, 
Minnie  Abrams, 
Lucy  Bresse, 
Gertrude  Brig^s, 
Kate  Burke, 
Lottie  Cerf, 
Katie  Conolly, 
Matilda  Curtaz, 
Frances  Dusenbury, 
Flora  Feder, 
Lutie  Goldstein, 
Eva  Heller, 
Adele  Herzog, 
Lillie  Kalmuk 
Ella  Kinne, 
Rosine  Kuss, 
Lorene  McClellan, 
Clara  Saalburg, 
Mary  Searby, 
Anita  Snook, 


Rosie  Stoiz, 
Allie  Strachan, 
Carrie  Straus, 
Ropa  Taussig, 
I  tora  Vogelsdorf, 
Alice  Washburn, 
Emma  Westerfeld, 
Nellie  Wheaton, 
Robert  Atkins, 
Lucien  Aubejrt, 
Abe  Block, 
Theodore  Breiling, 
Earl  Brueck, 
Maurice  *  Ihoynski, 
Marks  Colin, 
Martin  Collinan, 
Willie  Dillon, 
Louis  Greenebaum, 
Siggie  Heller, 
Albert  Kaufmanu, 
Monte  Koshland, 
Gustave  Lehrke, 
Otto  Levy, 
Milton  Levy, 
Chas.  Naake, 
Fred,  Nohrden, 
Harry  Stick, 
Edgar  Straus, 
Carl  Wilhelm. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Lily  Brauer, 
Kate  Caffal, 
Agnas  Creber, 


Lucy  Wiss. 
Waverly  Clark, 
Charles  Damkroeger, 


Annie  Mallett, 
Genie  Murray, 
Emma  Rappin, 
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Malvina  Crirai, 
Alice  Dore, 
Laura  Fautz, 
Mary  Fleisher, 
Clorinda  Frapolli, 
Annie  Heinz, 
Emma  Kraus, 
Minnie  Pippey, 
Bertha  Kosenberg, 
Emma  Sichel, 
Laura  Tieroff, 
Mary  Thornton, 
Laura  Wortheimber, 


John  Heaney, 
Henry  Hohenschild, 
William  Luckhardt, 
Abe  Lux, 
August  Stamer, 
George  Wolf, 
John  Wyman, 
Amy  Barstow, 
Julia  Bruns, 
Emma  Cullen, 
Katie  Fay, 
Annie  Gray, 
Myra  Hussey, 


Annie  Stranahan, 
Lottie  Spring, 
Estha  T ootill, 
Nellie  Wolff, 
David  Capurro, 
Eric  Francis, 
Frank  O'Neill, 
Emil  Pauli, 
Charles  Pease, 
Theodore  Rethers, 
Carl  Ruling, 
Alivard  Tobey, 
John  Young. 


VALENCIA  GRAMMAR.  SCHOOL. 


Lena  S.  Amundsen, 
Minnie  Axford, 
Alice  C.  Baker, 
Bessie  A.  Daly, 
Maggie  Fallon, 
Lucy  L.  Gould, 
Julia  A.  Herliehy, 
Eva  H.  Hussey, 
Jessie  A.  Leslie, 
Isabel  Lyman, 
Belle  L.  Miller, 
Mary  E.  Pyne, 
Nellie  Sickler, 
Ada  J.  Sharkey, 
Emma  H.  Snapp, 
Annie  M.  Stratman, 
Minnie  C.  Waller, 
Carrie  G.  Wheeler, 
Carrie  E.  Douglas, 
Carrie  L.  Barker, 
Lizzie  I.  Bates, 
Katie  A.   Chandler, 


Gussie  M.  Crook, 
Mary  M.  Daly, 
Julia  A.  Fennell, 
Eliza  Fulton, 
Mary  A.  Glidclen, 
Jessie  A.  Green, 
Mary  A.  Harvey, 
Laura  F.  Hopkins, 
Kittie  M.  Jordan, 
Lulu  B.  Laidly, 
Hattie  V.  Martin, 
Charlotte  L.  Meeker, 
Flora  Norman, 
Hattie  A.  Parrish, 
Clara  E.  Peterson. 
Martha  H.  Poppe, 
Lizzie  G.  Pringle, 
Eva  Putter, 
Carra  M.  Shadburne, 
Mary  A.   Sladky, 
Maria  E.  Webber, 
Annie  M.   J.  Welch, 


Howard  A.  Broughton, 
Septimus  W.  Clarke, 
Henry  Haman, 
Daniel  McDonald, 
John  P.   McMahon, 
James  McMullin, 
Ramond  R.  Macready, 
Lewis  E.  Spear, 
Charles  D.  Squire, 
Edward  J.  Sweeny, 
Lincoln  A.  Bodwell, 
Elmer  L.  Chaloner, 
Charles  W.  Chapin, 
Joseph  G.  Cox, 
William  Filmer, 
C.  Edward  Holmes, 
Henry  F.  Horstman, 
Herbert  H.  Jeuness, 
Charles  E.  Montgomery, 
Chas.  Adolph  Riese, 
Chas.  John  Roberstson, 
Sarah  I.  Peterson. 
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FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Chas.   Binning, 
Eddie  Bread}', 
John  Connolly, 
Robert  Landgrebe, 
Jos.  Lundholm, 
Eddie  McLaughlin, 
James  McMahou, 
James  McQuaide, 
James  Morrissey, 
George  Peckham, 


Willie  Sims, 
Patrick  Sullivan, 
Chas.  Waring, 
Mary  Aheru, 
Lizzie  Boardman, 
Amelia  Cullman, 
Barbara  Dayball, 
Mary  Dowd, 
Maggie  Dullea, 
Annie  Fleming, 


Katie  Gordon, 
Leonie  Jaquot, 
Lizzie  Lyons, 
Mattie  McCarthy, 
Mary  Mc(  Jillicuddy,. 
Nellie  McLaughlin, 
Nellie  O'Brien, 
Maggie  O'Keefe, 
Bell  Seguine, 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Costmor  B.  Clark, 
Bennie  James, 
Charles  S.  Bloom, 
Robert  A.  Bell, 
George  J.  Black, 
Sargent  W.  Coleman, 
Henry  Duveneck, 
William  H.  Fogarty, 
James  H.  Johnson, 
Karl  C.  Kratzenstein, 
Langston  A.  Madden, 
John  I.  McAllister, 
Francis  O'Neil, 
Harry  D.  Rogers, 
Joseph  H.  Stevenson, 


Idella  M.  Adams, 
Etta  Neuman, 
Emma  Kellog, 
Jennie  Craig, 
Nellie  Mann, 
Sophie  C.  Clausen, 
Emma  Moore, 
Bertha  Clark, 
Jennie  M.  Woods, 
Mattie  Jay  Allen, 
Carrie  M.  Black, 
Annie  Burke, 
Mary  E.  Casey, 
Flora  B.  Doud, 
Evelyn  C.  Dean, 


Maggie  I.  Driscoll, 
Mary  S.  Ellard, 
Anna  J.  Fowler, 
Annie  Glunz. 
Tazie  H.  Harrison, 
Bertha  A  Lalande, 
Katie  G.  McQuade, 
Sallie  A.  McCormick, 
Katie  F.  McMorry, 
Rosie  Raisch, 
Nellie  F.  Sleeper, 
Agnes  L.  Tittle, 
Mary  M.  Tarpey, 
Florence  C.  Wightmam 


HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Alfred  R.  Brandon, 
James  Coffey, 
John  F.  Cole, 


Ernest  Simpson, 
Nellie  Bauer, 
Bertha  Bretz, 


Laura  Logan, 
May  Mabie, 
Ellen  McDonald, 
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Will.  A.  Doane, 
Thomas  H.  Doane, 
Willard  H.  Francis, 
Wm.  H.  Groth, 
Henry  E.  Holmes, 
Jesse  Peck, 


Rosamond  Coursen, 
Kittie  Dodge, 
Annie  Dolan, 
■Sophie  Grote, 
Amelia  Heald, 
Mary  Hogan, 
Minnie  Wise. 


Minnie  McLoughlin, 
Robenia  Ogilvie, 
Florence  Rodda, 
Clara  Swan, 
May  Wells, 
Sadie  Wise, 


CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Russell  Avery, 
Dora  J.  Brickette, 
Charles  Brown, 
William  Brown, 
John  H.  Bullock, 
Albert  Barruch, 
Charles  E.  Chenery, 
Mary  Conlon, 
Belle  Crocker, 
Ralph  E.  Cushman, 
Annie  Casey, 
Margery  M.  Ellis, 
Jennie  Farrell, 
Edwin  G.  Fisher, 
Henry  J.  Grundel, 
Minnie  Herman, 
Hattie  Highfield, 
T.  Henry  Hatch, 
Henry  M.  Holbrook, 
Beno  Hart, 


Susie  Jewett, 
Lulu  Kennedy, 
George  Knorp, 
Sarah  Lindheimer, 
Adeline  Linoberg, 
Wm.  A.  B.  Loomis, 
Joseph  Mansfield, 
David  Martenstein, 
Emelia  C.  Hasten, 
Frank  W.  Pierson, 
Evelyn  Pink, 
Emily  Phillips, 
Maria  Roberts, 
Mary  Schroeder, 
Margaret  Sullivan, 
Ferdinand  Stallman, 
Sophia  Syme, 
Charles  E.  Turner, 
Erminia  J.  Walcott, 
Alex.  J.  Wilson, 


Milton  H.  Barr, 
E.  Finnie  Bartlett, 
Edward  Broderick, 
Mary  L.  Chevalier, 
Thomas  Cohrn, 
Henry  C.  De  Noon, 
Sarah  E.  Fuller, 
Minnie  Harris, 
Albert  C.  Jewett, 
Eva  Kingsbury, 
Charles  H.  Lamberton, 
C.  Elsie  Morton, 
Lintine  McCreery, 
Katie  T.  Nunan, 
Edward  O'Brien, 
Sarah  G.  O'Connor, 
Jeremiah  Regan, 
DeWitt  C.  Rice, 
Bertha  Rosenberg, 
Nelson  Smith, 


COLUMBIA  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Maggie  Burns, 
Emma  Cordes, 


Sal  lie  Fowkes, 
John  E.  Behan, 


Mark  JIackett, 
James  Yost. 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Brown, 
Addie  Blanken, 
Maggie  Lahauey, 


Barbara  Zimmerman, 
James  Fanning, 
Arthur  Hanratta, 


Jeremiah  Regan, 
Jeremiah  Regan, 


POTRERO  SCHOOL. 


Frank  Adams, 


Wilhem  Linsley, 
Hattie  Erickson. 


Eva  Hare, 


POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL. 


Eliza  Mackey, 


George  B.  Low. 


OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 


Therese  Anzenhofer,  Annie  J.  L.  Gay,  ■  Rosie  Breen, 
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DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Belle  Brooks, 
Irene  Crowell, 
Ida  French, 
Lisette  Hunt, 
Mamie  Hyde, 
Caroline  Jacobs, 
Bertha  Meyer, 
Alice  Prescott, 
Sadie  Samuels, 
Daisy  C.  Schutte, 
Rosie  Seeligsohm, 
Jessie  Shoaf, 
Lillian  Steil, 
Mattie  Case, 
Florence  Chaffee, 
Mattie  Coleman, 
Alice  Harville, 
Florence  Kafka, 
Lizzie  Kelly, 
Mamie  Mugan, 
Bertha  Peiser, 
Carrie  Piatt, 
Minnie  Riordan, 
Florence  Smith, 
Clara  Wall, 
Edna  S.  Dinsmore, 
Lizzie  A.  Dodge, 
Mary  Dunn, 
Ella  R.  Kearns, 
Grace  H.  Loring, 
Frances  L.  Miller, 


Bertha  L.  Rowell, 
Maggie  A.  Reddy, 
May  E.  Stone, 
Nellie  A.  Smiley, 
Maude  E.  Taylor, 
Josalee  L.  Williams, 
Annie  G.  Boyd, 
Augusta  W.  Cole, 
Mamie  E.  Chapin, 
Pearl  Hobart, 
Nellie  H.  Martinon, 
Nellie  A.  O'Malley, 
Hannah  Rourke, 
Lulu  Smithson, 
Hattie  M.  Trask, 
Daisy  J.  Van  Den  Ber£ 
Maude  M.  Wood, 
Lillian  Williams, 
Annie  Allen, 
Bessie  Bngbee, 
Daisy  Barenkamp, 
Florence  Cox, 
Kate  Cantrell, 
Ethel  Corlett, 
Eva  Collins, 
Minnie  Fleischman, 
Bertha  Gettleson, 
Clara  Hill, 
Annie  Horgan, 
Gertrude  Kennedy, 
Mamie  Millar. 
Jennie  A.  Wilson. 


Carrie  Marwedel, 
Lillie  Pendleton, 
Tonie  Stroh, 
Mabel  Seale, 
Lizzie  Tillson, 
Minnie  Williamson, 
Josie  Warburton, 
Laura  Wells, 
Minnie  Wiebe, 
Camilla  Bettman, 
Lillie  L.  Church, 
Cordie  P.  Evans, 
Jessie  T.  Foreman, 
Annie  Foster, 
Mary  Fitzpatrick, 
h,  Jennie  M.  French, 
May  E.  French, 
Hattie  S.  Horstman, 
Amy  F    Hunt, 
Sarah  M.  Hoadley, 
Mary  J.  Jones, 
Hattie  H.  Jolliffe, 
Katie  A.  Killilea, 
Mae  Kendall, 
Belle  Levingston, 
Alice  E.  Mawry, 
Elliot  G.  McCombe, 
Emma  L.  O'Leary, 
Carlota  R.  Pinto, 
Annie  L.  Parkell, 
May  Somers, 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Walter  C.  Allen, 
John  Maitland  Brewer, 
James  Allman  Brosnan, 
George  Flint, 
Samuel  F.  Growney, 
Albert  C.  Hooper, 
Harry  C.  McCormick, 
Arden  C.  McFarlan, 
Daniel  M.  O'Connell. 
Archie  Burton  Pierce, 
George  Prentice  Parker, 
Adolph  L.  Blum, 
Arthur  H.  Breed, 
Nelson  J.  Heywood, 
John  G.  Humphrey, 
William  S.  Hughes, 
Harry  S.  Keller, 
Frank  J.  Kortick. 
Fred.  S.  Mayhew, 
William  H.  Zuitzow, 
Abner  F.  Rouse, 
Chas,  A.  Schulz, 
Frank  E.  Applegate, 
Thomas  P.  Andrews, 
Albert  A.  Briggs, 


Jacob  A.   Ephraim. 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
George  F.  Robinson, 
Leon  Samuels, 
Rudolph  E.  F.  Trautner, 
.George  W.   Uelfinger, 
Frederick  Zweybruek, 
William  B.  Beaizley. 
Irving  A.  Dearbon, 
Charles  J.  Gerlach, 
Houdd  D.  Gibson, 
William  B.  Kollmyer, 
Charles  Linderman, 
Solomon  Schwartz, 
Frederick  Siminen. 
Ralph  Sloan, 
Ernest  H.  Wuhrinann, 
Stephen  C.  Glover, 
Milton  Mark  Brooks, 
.lohn  Adolph  Dunker. 
Edington  Detrick, 
Benjamin  D.  Dean, 
Joseph  Eugene  Finn, 
Frederick  W.  Fitzler, 
Richard  H.  FairchiW, 
Sandy  A.  Edouart, 


Phil.  Julian  Harrison, 
Chas.  Herbert  Hinckley, 
Henry  James  Jory, 
Frank  H.  Martell, 
John  Andrew  McLure, 
Frank  *L.   Morehouse, 
James  Walker  Nelson, 
Jacob  Carlton  Nathan, 
Cyrus  F.   O'Neil, 
Frank  Michael  Pinto, 
Win.  Arthur  Rowell, 
Gustavus  Sears  Smith, 
Charles  Louis  Ziegler, 
Daniel  Gortinkel, 
Charles  J.  Green, 
William  H.  Kessing, 
Sidney  Kruegar, 
Thomas  A.  Mclntyre, 
Charles  S.  Russell, 
Arthur  J.  Saxton, 
Charles  A.  Widber, 
Albert  G.  Read. 
Charles  P.   Hanley, 
Minthorne  M.  Tomkins, 
Peter  A.  Unda, 


RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Carrie  L.  Bowen, 
Katie  F.  Dodge, 
Lizzie  L.  Elliot, 
Dalphine  Goldsmith, 


Jennie  Head, 
Abbie  Randolph, 
Mamie  Usher, 
Grace  Armld, 


Maggie  McCone, 
Rose  O'Donnell, 
Bessie  Solts, 
Emma  Samuels, 
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Lillie  C.  O'Connell, 
Annie  S.  Osborne, 
Grace  S.  Shephard, 
Flora  L.  Stetson. 
Ada  L.  Brew, 
Dollie  Grant, 
Lillie  M.  Greenham, 
Anna  C.  Hagedorn, 
Lillie  Jones, 
Maria  L.  McCullough, 
Agnes  Ravekes, 
Jessie  M.  Wiggins, 
Fran  cine  Artignes, 
Laura  Bride, 
Nannie  Calhouu, 


Addie  Collins, 
Maggie  Crawhall, 

Jennie  Glinden, 
Annie  Jones, 
Carrie  Kanouse, 
Annie  Moore, 
Lillie  Roberts, 
Pauline  Harris, 
Bessie  Brown, 
Laura  Blackwood, 
Hilda  Carlson, 
Mabel  Grant, 
Annie  Hughes, 
May  Lee, 
Lucy  Mayhew, 


Jennie  Wilson, 
Belle  Burson, 
Ruby  Dore, 
Carrie  Drews, 
Mary  T.  Hurley, 
Risel  Levin, 
Susie  A.  Mallory, 
Jennie  Maher, 
Jennie  McBurnie, 
Minnie  E.  McCusker, 
Maggie  O'Donnell, 
Emma  J.  Onyon, 
Mattie  E.  Selleck, 
Carrie  Silverstone. 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Julia  Emanuel, 
Rose  Fechheimer, 
Rose  Raye, 
Julia  Sumner, 
Georgie  Vosburgh, 
Miriam  Goldstein, 
Nora  Goodman, 
Amelia  Kalisher. 
Mary  Kahn, 
Rebecca  Levy, 
Bertha  Marks, 
Alice  Mau, 
Gertie  Rosenfeld, 
Cora  Schweitzer, 
Bella  Wand, 
Theresa  Zekind, 
Carrie  T.   Butler, 
Bella  Fleischhacker, 
Eda  Levy, 
Annie  Strehl, 
Bertha  J.  Corde, 
Eva  Deutsch, 


Amelia  Siebenhauer, 
Celia  Bienenfeld, 
Bertha  Henicke, 
Lillie  Hilton, 
Alma  M.  Keser, 
Lizzie  Senk, 
Theresa  Wertheimer, 
Sallie  Dinkelspiel, 
Julia  Dusenbury, 
Rachel  Lichtenstein, 
Julia  Newman, 
Ennna  Straus, 
Annie  M.  Wagner, 
Charles  Jellinek, 
David  Lindner, 
August  H.  Miller, 
Henry  Sachs, 
Wm.  B.  Waterman, 
Simon  Erlanger, 
Fred'k  Cunther, 
George  Liebes, 
Henry  W.  Lynch, 


Jessie  B.  Held, 
Morris  G.  Jonas, 
Fred'k  J.  Koster, 
Simon  Meyer, 
Bernard  Morgenthau, 
Wm.  J.  Schroth, 
Maurice  Griinbaum, 
Harry  Gabriel, 
Herbert  Herrick, 
Adalbert  l'auba, 
Edgar  Peixotto, 
Joseph  E.  Rich, 
Sidney  M.  Van  Wyck, 
Henry  Nibbe, 
Henry  Wolf, 
Julius  Brownstein, 
I, roll  Cook, 
Gustave  Gunther, 
Edward  .losephi, 
Elkan  Morgcnstern, 
Philip  Neppert, 
Henry  Ottenheimer, 
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Oneida  F.  Druffell, 
Telka  Hess, 
Emma  Hyman, 
Aphra  Rogers, 
Emma  Ruf, 


Geo.  C.  Roeding, 
Norman  Sinclair, 
Eugene  Breiling, 
Albert  Eisenberg, 
Willie  Gerstle, 


Ike  Uri, 
James  Weston, 
Arthur  Bachman, 
Russell  Swain, 


HAIGHT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


May  M.  Code, 
Minnie  E.  Daley, 
Julia  A.  Gilfether, 
Lida  E.  Hatch, 
Zoe  E.  Hughes, 
Lillian  Ing, 
Mary  McGill, 
Ida  L.  McLean, 
Lillie  S.  Monson, 
Nettie  M.  Murphy, 
Elva  W.  R,ogers, 
Rose  H.  Shoultes, 
Charlotte  E.  Tisdale, 
Emily  J.  M.  Van  Orden, 
Virginia  Welton, 
Fannie  M.  Boyd, 
Florence  M.  Church, 
Lizzie  Deacon, 
Annie  M.  Gilfether, 
Anna  E.  Hobe, 
Anna  C.  B.  Horstmann, 
Nora  O'Brien, 
Rose  M.  Smith, 
Cynthia  G.  Souther, 


Ellen  G.  Walsh, 
Hattie  F.  Wood, 
Robert  L.  Apple, 
Hallie  W.  Barnard, 
Herbert  H.  Jenness, 
Henry  D.  Lansing, 
Wm.  G.  Morrison, 
Lewis  E.  Spear, 
Rudolph  H.  Schlueter, 
Henry  F.  Beicke, 
Herman  J.  Cordes, 
Horace  C    Donnels, 
Henry  C.  Haake, 
Thomas  H.  Lynch, 
Henry  J.  Mangels, 
Henry  W.  Osthoff, 
S.  Joseph  Thiesen, 
Simon  F.  Thompson, 
Katie  E.  Ahern, 
Elvire  A.  Becker, 
Emma  M.  Bergstrom, 
Nellie  T.  Carr, 
Belle  Center, 
Maggie  E.  Doyle, 


Florence  May  Dunbar, 
Lila  A.  Forsythe, 
Sallie  F.  Goss, 
Helen  Hickey, 
Katie  J.  McCaffery, 
Annie  B.  Morrison, 
Ada  E.  Postel, 
Mary  E.  Smith, 
Carrie  L.  Trask, 
Leo  Blumenthal, 
Joseph  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Wm.  K.  Hatch, 
Fred.  K.  Houston,  . 
John  Irwin, 
Roger  A.  Kershaw, 
William  T.  Malone, 
Angus  C.  Martin, 
Orlando  C.  Mitchell, 
Frank  B.  Mclver, 
Frank  Parrish, 
Eddie  Proschold, 
William  B.  Ryder, 
William  H.  Shepston, 
Charles  F.  Young. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Clara  Bailey, 
Hannah  Johnson, 


Alice  Ring, 
Amelia  Adams, 


Adolph  Eberhardt, 
Frank  McGlynn, 
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Hattie  Prag, 
Henrietta  Ruef, 
Lena  Tank, 
Emma  Borchelt, 
Mabel  Buckley, 
Katie  Gormley, 
Lupe  Hedges, 
Ginsey  Taylor, 
Estelle  Wahlquish, 
Katie  Corbett, 
Amelia  Gibson, 
Mamie  Hester, 
Mamie  Knipe, 
Katie  McVerry 
Katie  Myles, 
Mamie  O'Neil, 


Minnie  Pippey, 
Alma  Abram3, 
Ann  Creber, 
Ettie  Jensen, 
Sallie  Jobson, 
Emma  Rosenberg, 
Pauline  Schoenmaker, 
Bertba  Stringer, 
Bella  Blum, 
Minnie  Featherstone, 
Lizzie  Hussey, 
Mollie  Rebstock, 
Lodovico  Beban, 
Frank  Bosqui, 
Thomas  Burke, 
Henry  McGowan, 
Fred.  Schreiner. 


Sumner  Waite, 
George  Brin. 
Harry  Carroll, 
William  Myles, 
Charles  Pease, 
Wilfred  Taylor, 
Francis  Chapius, 
James  McGowan, 
Herman  Meyer, 
John  Siebe, 
Lyford  Sinclair, 
Joseph  Wolf. 
David  Bepler, 
Otto  Boye, 
Frank  Campbell, 
Joseph  Gillen, 


HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Rose  Boukofsky, 
Pauliue  Bendit, 
Hattie  J.  Carr, 
Arthulena  H.  S.  Cox, 
Marion  McKay, 
EllaR.   Minor, 
Gertrude  E.  Squire, 
Nellie  S.   AVhitney, 
Mamie  E.  Deming, 
Mary  M.  Evving, 
Fannie  M.  Earle, 
Lulu  L.  Howard, 
Fannie  C.  Harrington, 
Annie  Lewis, 
Ella  Rose  O'Kane, 
Hattie  H.  Rix, 
Annie  E.  Ryan, 
Mary  F.  Stevens, 
Birdie  Darling, 

22 


Rose  Lyons, 
Libbie  Brehm, 
Georgia  Dauterman, 
Belle  Erzgraber, 
Nellie  Swayne, 
Sadie  Wise, 
Etta  Brown, 
Mollie  Fiynn, 
Mary  Green, 
Hattie  Jones, 
Mary  Kowalsky, 
Rosa  Kowalsky, 
Agness  Lawless, 
Rose  McKee, 
Henry  Abrams, 
Gerson  Goldsmith, 
William  A.  Meyer, 
Joe  Newbauer, 
Silas  H.   Wilcox, 


Fred.  Cleaves, 
Frank  P.  Jacobs, 
George  E.  Lyon, 
Francis  D.  A.  Murphy, 
Lovett  W.  Lafferty, 
Frank  Martin, 
Samuel  Meyer, 
Albert  J.  Schohay, 
William  D.  Wilcox, 
John  H.  Schafer, 
Fred  Waters, 
May  Donovan, 
Hannah  Goldsmith, 
Mattie  Hughes, 
Kmma  Lutz, 
Sarah  Lewis, 
Mary  McNally, 
Emma  Noyes, 
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CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Eleanor  Broclerick, 
Romie  Burnett, 
Lena  Lichtenstein, 
Agnes  May  Maguire, 
Sarah  Samuels, 
Minnie  G-.  Worley, 
Annie  Smith  Devine, 
Louise  Grosh, 
Bernardine  J.  Hentrich, 
Kate  Kelly," 
Alice  McLaren, 
Atlanta  Ad  el  Webster, 
Margaret  Anne  Barrett, 


Florence  L.  Chevalier, 
Lizzie  Cullen, 
Ada  Downing, 
Dora  E.  Ellerhorst, 
Maud  Macdonald, 
Louise  Annie  Moran, 
Maria  E.  O'Brien. 
Leonard  Edwin  Chenery, 
Chas.  Joseph  Durbrow, 
( iharles  Willard  <  S-riffin, 
Edwin  Francis  Hunt. 
Harry  H.   Harman, 
Adolph  Rosenberg, 


Homy  William  Groth, 
Harry  R.  Hathaway, 
John  Hosford  Hunt, 
Wm.  Wallace  Hanscom, 
George  H.  T.  Jackson, 
Joseph  II.  Marshall, 
Milton  Eomer  Barr, 
Samuel  Duseuberg, 
John  Forbes  Kavanagh, 
Tillie  Prior, 
Abbic  Reinhart, 
Henry  Grundell, 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Hannah  J.  Altschuler, 
Helen  M.  Gray, 
Francis  Lichenstein, 
Agnes  Needham, 
Bertha  Sandford, 
Jennie  M.  Sheldon, 
Mamie  E.  Swigert, 
Eva  E.  Todd, 
May  B.  Thome, 
Clara  J.  Thackery, 
Addie  Van  Schaack. 
Matilda  Bunnemami, 
Nellie  G.  Gallagher, 
Mamie  J.  Gallagher, 
Laura  Coffin, 
Joseph  G.  Sanchoz, 
Gilbert  Bryant, 


Richard  Nason, 
William  Kewin. 
George  Gallagher. 
Frederick  Harper. 
George  Smith, 
Merton  Lovett, 
Ella  F.  Bigley, 
Mamie  Bj'rnes, 
Anna  Bogle, 
Emma  Driscoll, 
Lillie  Hardy, 
Minnie  Kinsman, 
Katie  Lemman, 
Ida  Magnes, 
Lizzie  Nohl. 
Jennie  Hot!  man, 
Veronica  Harrold, 
Florence  A.  Sevey, 


Fannie  Luce, 
Belle  Morrison, 
Katie  A.  Maxwell, 
Agnes  C.  Reedy, 
Mamie  Steinfeld, 
Anna  Tourney, 
Edith  Thome, 
Kittie  Hutton, 
Emily  Lalande, 
Belle  Ballinger, 
Kittie  Higgins, 
Lizzie  Lamb, 
Mary  Renz, 
Frank  P.  Landon, 
John  J.  Lerman, 
Katie  Treat, 
Annie  Wrede. 
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WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Arthur  C.  Brignardello, 
John  W.  Douglas, 
Jabez  Howes  Gove, 
William  H.  Grotegut, 
Emilio  Lastreto, 
Armand  Lazarus, 
George  S.  May, 
Arthur  Painter, 
Arthur  H.  Steil, 
Albert  E.  Butler, 
George  Lenfestey, 
George  Marshall, 


Frank  W.  Pierson, 
Joseph  Pinto, 
Theodore  F.  H.  Scherr, 
Andrew  E.  Severns, 
William  J.  Street, 
AdolphJ.  Zeis, 
William  Brusher, 
James  C.  Dunn. 
A.  Lincoln  Dennis. 
Alexander  Frank, 
John  William  Hay. 
Steuart  H.  Hook, 


James  F.  Jones, 
Fred.  W.  Knower, 
Joseph  Little, 
Luis  Loaiza, 
Charles  F.  McCarthy, 
Francis  H.  McGrath, 
Andrew  Mulligan, 
Daniel  J.  O'C'onnell, 
John  E.  F.  O'Conncll, 
James  E.  Pharo, 
Gorham  D.  Sanderson, 
J.  Sherman  Smith. 


HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Katie  Behr, 
Rosa  Claiborne, 
Lizzie  Caverly, 
Ella  Dressell, 
Minnie  Dowan, 
Alice  Lewis, 
Laurie  McNeill, 
Annie  Powell, 
Jessie  Rightmire, 
Mamie  O'Farrell, 
Mary  Serb, 
Annie  Buck, 
Lillie  Cashiu, 


Mamie  Misgill, 
Kate  Cronin. 
Mamie  Devine, 
Jessie  Rodda, 
Lillian  White, 
Fannie  Wilson, 
Herbert  Hollis, 
George  McDougall, 
John  Faggard, 
Joe  Batten, 
Abe  Cohn, 
Harry  Fonda, 
Alfred  Healy, 


John  L.  Marks, 
George  Mearns, 
Thos.  Murphy, 
Louis  Phelps, 
Frank  Waizman, 
Chas.  Zacharias, 
Paul  Finch, 
Geo.  Freirmutli, 
Chas.  Hadley, 
John  McAdoo, 
Edwin  Osborn, 
Chester  Smythe, 
George  Tliomas. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Mamie  A.  Albrect, 
Laura  Daniel, 
Sophie  C.  Livesey, 
Mary  A.  Newman, 
Edith  G.  Reynolds, 
Lulu  S.Wright, 
Annie  M.  Wood, 
Jose  Bateman, 
Mamie  A.  Blethen, 
Katie  M.  Cosgrove, 
Sarah  F.  Crouch, 
Clara  E.  Krenz, 


Cecilia  B.  Nolan, 
Jennie  Raymond, 
Mamie  A.  Burtchaell, 
Eugenie  L.  Chariot, 
Nellie  Costello, 
Florence  Eveleth, 
Marion  L.  Morey, 
Bertha  A.  Muller, 
Annice  R.   O'Brien, 
Kate  Agnes  Thomas, 
Alice  Thompson, 
Anna  C.  Town  send, 


Eugene  J.  Waterman, 
Gustavus  E.  Thompson, 
Fred.  L.  AVharff, 
Dunbar  R.  Wilson, 
Wm.  J.  Hatman, 
Alex.  W.   Marquis. 
Edward  D.  Van  Praag, 
Michael  A.  Kinucan. 
Louis  W.  Marshall, 
Joseph  J.  Smith, 
Edwin  D.  Tichenor, 
William  Whitmore. 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Lottie  Barber, 
Viola  Bruce, 
Belle  Buckley, 
Emma  Fairman, 
Maggie  Fairman, 
Bessie  Graves, 
Genevieve  Hogan, 
Rosalie  Lichtenberg, 
Annie  Love, 
Hannah  Luders, 
Susie  Reed, 
Selma  Schmidt, 
Mattie  Beeman, 
Ida  Behrens, 


Julia  Caferata, 
Lizzie  Hodge, 
Mamie  Iaeck, 
Mary  Jennings, 
Mary  Marino, 
Andrea  Mojica, 
Mary  Sterns, 
Lydia  Warren, 
Amelia  Abrams, 
Augusta  Alt, 
May  Brennan, 
Belle  Brougham, 
Elise  Brown, 
Annie  Byers, 
Jennie  Spear. 


Lena  Caro, 
Mamie  Conley, 
Melia  Dabovich, 
Katie  Deegan, 
Lizzie  Durham, 
En  ma  Figyera, 
Adelaide  Tranquelain, 
Mary  Lynch, 
Sadie  Meyer, 
Mary  McNulty, 
Nellie  McNulty, 
Sarah  Perboner, 
Mamie  Reilley, 
Kittie  Small, 
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COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Harrington, 
Emma  Lafaille, 
Louise  Higgins, 


Mary  Loughran, 
Katie  Lynch, 
Lizzie  McDermott, 


John  Butler, 
Edward  Brown, 
Fred  Herring. 


FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 


Cordelia  A.  Davies, 
Janey  M.  Gallagher, 
Hattie  A.  Hunt. 
Rose  R.  Jacobs, 
Maggie  F.  Kelly, 
Julia  A.  Phelan, 
Mary  C.  Rush, 
Mamie  L.  Brady, 


Agnes  I.  Coady, 
Maggie  T.  Hallahan, 
Mary  J.  McPhillips, 
Annie  L.  Phelan, 
Nellie  T.  Broderick, 
Ida  M.  Barthrop, 
Harriet  L.  Bertram, 
Carrie  R.  Irving, 


Louisa  C.  O'Connor, 
Ida  K.  Scott, 
Katie  E.  Stephens, 
Eddie  Culligan, 
Willie  J.  King, 
Willie  P.  Carl, 
Georgie  J.  Keady, 
Henry  H.  Siebert. 


POTRERO  SCHOOL. 


Sarah  E.  Kelley,  Bella  Bellman,  Anthony  Lorenzo  Holder. 

Amy  Gertrude  Mincher,    Hattie  May  Mincher, 


SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 


Maggie  Hanratta, 
Lena  Jackson, 


Susie  Cooley, 
Timothy  Taafe, 
Frank  Steiger. 


Charles  Meherin, 
Henry  Wedemeyer, 
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WEST  END  SCHOOL. 
Michael  Casserly. 


LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 

Anna  Burfeind. 


EVENING  SCHOOL. 


Wm.  Brusher, 
John  Burke, 
Major  Conway, 
Thos.  Davidson, 
Wm.  Megelin, 
Jos.  H.  Miller, 


Isadore  Raphael, 
Amelia  Bloom, 
W.  J.  Emrick, 
John  Kingston, 
Barbara  Lampert, 
Thos.  Lawler, 


Andrew  Moyles, 
Charles  f-'egbers, 
George  Dawson, 
Marks  Fogel, 
Joseph  Kelly, 
Joseph  Murphy. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS   OF  THE  DENMAN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1881— SIXTEENTH    AWARD. 


Mary  Bray, 
Daisy  Broadfield, 
Celia  Bloom, 
Katie  Coghlin, 
Mary  Bowen, 
Belle  Cormick, 
Lillian  Harris, 
Aline  Hixon, 


Beckie  Mellow, 
Nellie  Martin, 
Marian  Lansom, 
Emma  Spinney, 
Alice  Grant, 
Anna  Marshall, 
Mattie  Marchant, 
Lillie  Roden. 


Genevieve  French, 
Clara  Van  Wyck, 
Lottie  Thompson, 
Lottie  Farnsworth, 
Hettie  Clute, 
Nellie  Rutherfox-d, 
Belle  Cutter. 
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MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS   OF   THE   LINCOLN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1881— SIXTEENTH   AWARD. 


B.  Frank  Ames, 
William  Brown, 
John  A.  Beritzholl, 
Archie  Cook, 
Eddie  J.  Cahalin, 
Mark  Kahn, 
John  Marshall, 


Garson  Rosencrantz, 
Frank  R.  Sheldon, 
Isaac  Springer, 
Robert  M.  Bartlett, 
James  Flood, 
Justice  U.  Haley, 
Augustus  B.  Moulder. 


Thos.  Mathewson, 
Fred.  D.  Marsh, 
Clifton  C.  Newman, 
lsadore  Phillips, 
Tullio  Rottanzi, 
Jackson  Shrader, 


MEDAL   PUPILS   OF   THE   GRADUATING  CLASS  OF   THE   BROAD 
WAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1881— FIFTH  AWARD. 


Mary  Bachelder, 

Fannie  Laib, 

Kate  Quinlan, 

Florence  Bee, 

Adeline  Lebatard, 

Isabel  Quint, 

Sarah  Benson, 

Lizzie  Lewis, 

Hattie  Rood, 

Lizzie  Carroll, 

Magdalena  Lutgens, 

Emma  Severns, 

Bertha  Christian, 

Nellie  Moore, 

Lillie  Simmons, 

Jessie  Connell, 

Lottie  Musto, 

Mertie  Smith, 

Nellie  Corlett, 

Mary  Neylan, 

Agnes  Stowell, 

Carrie  Croyland, 

Nellie  Neely, 

Lillie  Stebbins, 

Belle  Croyland, 

Clotilde  Polastri, 

Virginia  Steele, 

Lena  Eipper, 

Marie  Ponton, 

Alice  Timney, 

Magdalena  lis, 

Lulu  Pogue, 

Nellie  Turk, 

Carrie  Vicini, 

Lizzie  Wohn. 

BRIDGE  MEDAL  PUPILS. 


May,   1881 — First  Award.     Lincoln  Grammar  School. 


Lewis  H.  Allen, 
Louis  T.  Kenake, 
Thos.  M.  H.  Kortick, 
Frank  D.   Madison, 
Thomas  Mathewson, 


Tullio  Rotanzi, 
Jackson  Shrader, 
E.  J.  Cahalin, 
John  Craig, 
Abe  Davis. 


John  Marshall, 
F.  P.   Sheldon, 
Samuel  Simmen, 
Abe  L.  Fishier, 
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South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Marcus  Gerstle,  Ferdinand  Schumacher,     Martin  Colmann, 

Karl  Brueck,  Isidore  Brown,  Marks  Cohen, 

Robert  Atkins. 


Abraham  Lux, 
Cyrus  Alward  Toba 


North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Theodore  Chas.  Rethers  , 


John  Thomas  Young, 
Chas.  Damkroeer. 


J.  Parker  Corbus, 
John  W.  Davis, 


Washington  Grammar  School. 


Win.  P.  Floyd, 
Julio  de  Freitas, 
Samuel  Thompson. 


Edward  Hill, 
Martyn  Troy, 


George  D.  Graham, 
Jacob  Heineberg,    • 


Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School. 


Isaac  Klopstock, 
William  McGowan, 
Hugo  J.  Wilke. 


Miles  A.  Philbon, 
Herman  Schetter, 


Clement  Grammar  School. 
Charles  Eugene Chenery,     Charles  Edward  Turner,    Albert  Jewett, 
Theodore  Henry  Hatch,    John  Henry  Bullock,  Ferdinand  Stallman. 


Joseph  G.  Cox, 


Valencia  Grammar  ScnooL. 
Charles  E.  Montgomery,    Septimus  W.  Clarke. 


Costmer  B.  Clark, 


Mission  Grammar  School. 
John  Isham  McAlister. 
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Franklin  Grammar  School. 
Chas.  A.  Waring ,  James  A.  McMahon. 


Hamilton  Grammar  School. 
Willard  Hugo  Francis,       William  H.  Groth. 


Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 
George  Chase  Turner. 


Columbia  Grammar  School. 
John  E.  Behan. 


South  San  Francisco  School. 
Jeremiah  Regan. 


Point  Lobos  School. 
George  B.  Low. 


Potrero  School. 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 


MEDAL  PUPILS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE   DENMAN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,   1882— SEVENTEENTH  AWARD. 

Belle  Brooks,  Sadie  Samuels,  Ella  R.  Kerns, 

Irene  Crowell,  Catharine  Schutte,  Grace  H.  Loring, 
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Ida  French, 
Lisette  Hunt, 
Mamie  Hyde, 
Caroline  Jacobs, 
Bertha  Meyer, 
Alice  Prescott, 


Rosie  Secligsohm, 
Jessie  Shoaf, 
Lillian  Steil, 
Edna  S.  Dinsmore, 
Lizzie  A.  Dodge, 
Mary  Dunn, 
Josalee  L.  Williams. 


Frances  L.  Miller, 
Bertha  L.  Rowell, 
Maggie  A.  Reddy, 
May  E.  Stone, 
Nellie  A.  Smiley, 
Maud  E.  Taylor, 


MEDAL  PUPILS   OF  THE   GRADUATING  CLASS   OF  THE  LINCOLN 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,   1882— SEVENTEENTH    AWARD. 


Albert  C.  Hooper, 
Walter  C.  Allen, 
Samuel  Growney, 
John  M.  Brewer, 
James  A.  Brosnan, 
Jacob  C.  Nathan, 
Frederick  Zueybruck, 


Harry  C.  McCormick, 
Archie  B.   Pierce, 
George  Flint, 
Arden  C.  McFarlan, 
George  W.  Ueffinger, 
Frank  E.  Applegate, 
William  B.  Kollmeyer. 


Thomas  I'.  Andrews, 
Leon  Samuels, 
George  F.  Robinson, 
Rudolph  E.  F.   Trautner, 
Albert  A.  Briggs, 
Tliomas  J.  O'Brien, 


MEDAL   PUPILS  OF    THE    GRADUATING  CLASS  OF    THE    BROAD- 
WAY GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1882— SIXTH  AWARD. 


Lottie  Barber, 
Mattie  Beeman, 
Ida  Behrens, 
Viola  Bruce, 
Belle  Buckley, 
Julia  Caferala, 
Emma  Fairman, 


Maggie  Fairman, 
Bessie  Graves, 
Lizzie  Hodge, 
Genevieve  Hogan, 
Mamie  Iaeck, 
Mary  Jennings, 
Rosalie  Lichtenberg, 
Lydia  Warren. 


Annie  Love, 
Hannah  Luders, 
Mary  Marino, 
Andrea  Mojica, 
Susie  Reed, 
Selma  Schmidt, 
Mary  Sterns, 
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MEDAL    PUPILS    OF  THE    GRADUATING    CLASS    OF    THE   NORTH 
COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1882— FIRST  AWARD. 


Henry  M.  Gowan, 
Minnie  Pippey, 
Henrietta  Ruef. 


Amelia  Adams, 
Clara  Bailey, 
Lena  Yank. 


Hannah  Johnson, 
Hat  tie  Pray, 


BRIDGE  MEDAL  PUPILS. 


May,   18S2 — Second  Award.     Lincoln  Grammar  School. 


Albert  C.  Hooper, 
Walter  C.  Allen, 
Samuel  Growney, 
John  M.  Brewer, 
James  A.  Brosnau, 


Jacob  0.  Nathan, 
Harry  C.  McCormick, 
George  W.  Ueffinger, 
Frank  E.  Applegate. 
Thomas  P.  Andrews, 


Leon  Samuels, 
George  F.  Robinson, 
Rudolph  E.  F.  Trautner, 
Albert  A.  Briggs. 


South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Sydney  M.  Van  Wyck,     David  Lindner,  Henry  Lachs, 

Joseph  E.  Rich,  Maurice  Greenbaum,  Adalbert  Pauba. 

August  Miller,  Charles  Jellinek, 


North   Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 


Ludovico  Beban, 


Lyford  Sinclair, 
John  Siebe. 


Frank  Bosqui, 


Washington  Grammar  School. 


Armand  Lazarus,  William  H.  Grotegut, 

Arthur  B.  Brignardello,     John  W.  Douglas, 


Emilio  Lastreto, 
Jabez  Howes  Gove. 
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Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School. 
Gerson  Goldsmith,  William  A.  Meyer,  Albert  J.  Schohay. 


Clement  Grammar  School. 
Charles  Joseph  Durbrow,   Henry  H.  Harman,  Leonard  Edwin  Chenery. 


Haight  Grammar  School. 

Henry  J.  Mangels,  Robert  L.  Apple,  Henry  D.  Lansing, 

Hallie  W.  Barnwood,         Rudolph  H.  Schluetcr,       Herman  J.  CordeB, 

S.  Joseph  Thiesen. 


Mission  Grammar  School. 
Frank  P.  Landon,  Joseph  G.  Sanchez. 


Franklin  Grammar  School. 
William  Joseph  King. 


Hamilton  Grammar  School. 

George  B.  McDougal,         John  L.  Taggard,  Herbert  Hollis, 

Frank  Waizman. 


Spring  Valley  Grammar  School. 
Dunbar  Ransome  Wilson,  Fred.  Leshi  Wharff,  Gustavus  E.  Thompson. 
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Columbia  Grammar  School. 
John  Butler,  Frederick  Wm.  Herring. 


South  San  Francisco  Grammar  School, 
Timothy  Taafe. 


West  End  School. 
Michael  Casserly. 
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The  following  tribute  to  our  teachers  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Regina  Reilly,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Class  of  1881  : 

OUR  TEACHERS. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
True,  and  equally  true,  that  all  the  world's  ;i  school,  and  all  the  people  scholars. 
Scholars?  Ay,  and  teachers,  too.  Every  word  that  is  spoken,  whereby  one  is 
made  wiser,  makes  a  teacher  of  the  speaker;  but,  more  forcible  than  any  lesson 
conveyed  through  words,  is  the  influence  for  good  or  evil,  diffused  by  that 
silent,  unconscious  teacher  example.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  look  beyond 
himself,  restlessly  seeking  something  higher:  to  appreciate  and  applaud  the 
inventions  or  discoveries  of  some  mind  more  fertile  than  bis  own:  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  and  superiority  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  world's 
teachers,  philosophers,  heroes,  philanthropists,  and  writers;  and  to  speculate 
as  to  whether,  possessing  the  same  faculties,  In-  tan  not  imitate  or  improve 
upon  the  work  of  others.  If  this  were  not  so.  if,  Belf-satislied,  he  sought  no 
model  but  himself,  there  would  he  an  end  to  progress,  and  man  would  be  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  animals,  lint  lie  who  gave  the  boundary  line  of  reason, 
implanted  in  the  heart  a  noble  striving  after  perfection,  the  exercise  of  which, 
in  this  life,  prepares  the  mind  of  man  for  the  conception  of  the  essence  of 
perfection — Heaven.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  every  age,  each  rising  of  the  sun 
brings  with  it  the  lessons  of  the  day,  for  the  teachers  to  teach,  for  the  scholars 
to  learn;  and  that  they  cease  only  when  (in  the  words  of  a  poet)  "Death  says 
"'the  school  is  dismissed  ! '" 

This  is  teaching,  in  a  broad  sense.  In  its  limited  meaning,  teaching  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  tine  aits ;  an  art  to  be  learned  as  is  any  other :  by 
instruction  from  those  accomplished  in  it.  and  by  practice.  Without  instruc- 
tion as  a  basis  to  work  upon,  a  start  from  the  very  beginning  by  every  new 
teacher  is  obviously  necessary:  and  the  toil  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  searching  for  the  best  methods  of  educating  is  made  of  little  account. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  this  ait  is  intuitive  is  an  error.  Teachers  are  made, 
not  born,  though  it  is  true  that  some  persons  are  fitted  by  nature  better  than 
others  for  the  special  life  of  a  teacher.  It  would  be  considered  the  height  of 
folly  to  commission  an  architect  to  build  the  third  story  of  a  house  before 
laying  a  foundation ;  and  yet,  a  teacher  who  takes  charge  of  a  school-room 
without  a  knowledge  of  her  art,  commits  as  great  a  folly.  Nothing  is  gained, 
and  much  is  lost,  while  the  untaught,  teacher  is  learning  by  experience  the 
course  she  should  follow.  In  the  different  natural  sciences,  the  facts  gathered 
be  each  generation  are  carefully  put  away  for  use  by  the  next:  and,  as  the 
world  advances  in  age,  its  store  of  scientific  knowledge  grows.  In  like  manner, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  educational  truths  derived  from  the  experience  of  older, 
wiser  people,  should  be  conferred  upon  those  just  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
their  chosen  vocation;  and,  being  thus  prepared,  the  time  which  would  other- 
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"wise  be  spent  in  trial,  should  be  devoted  to  searching  for  something  new  and 
valuable  to  add  to  the  general  information  upon  the  subject  of  education. 

As  there  is  no  question  of  a  woman's  being  in  her  proper  sphere  when  she 
•comforts  the  afflicted,  nurses  the  sick,  or  smooths  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  so  the 
voices  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  wax  eloquent  upon  that  vexed  qiiestion,  are 
hushed  when  she  ascends  the  platform -throne  as  queen  and  friend  of  her  little 
subjects  in  the  school-room.  Her  good  influence  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  poem,  and  the  burden  of  many  a  song,  and  which,  at  all  times,  has 
been  exercised  for  the  elevation  of  man,  can  be  felt  nowhere  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  the  school-room.  It  is  one  of  her  natural  places,  and  the  guidance 
of  little  travelers  in  the  walks  of  knowledge,  one  of  her  natural  duties. 

The  days  of  the  old-time  school-ma'am,  whose  chief  delight  was  in  punishing, 
with  a  birch  rod,  the  unfortunate  little  pupils  whose  youthful  spirits  asserted 
their  right  to  freedom,  though  not  long  past,  are  gone  forever.  And,  in  her 
stead,  we  have  the  schools,  which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  our  country,  filled 
with  troops  of  bright,  happy  children,  whose  teachers  are  their  friends  and 
sympathizers.  This  is  the  result  of  progress.  Of  all  the  old  institutions  that 
have  passed  away  in  favor  of  the  new,  none  have  given  place  to  a  better  suc- 
cessor than  the  old  system  of  educating.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  to  the  new 
system  do  we  owe  much  of  our  prosperity.  The  world  needs  men  and  women — 
not  mere  ladies  and  gentlemen — men  of  brawn)'  muscle,  confident  energy,  and 
generous  impulses;  women,  whose  cultivated  minds  diffuse  a  purifying  light 
upon  learning  in  all  its  branches,  and  whose  lives  exemplify  their  title  of 
"the  gurdian  angels  of  men."  These  it  is  the  object  of  our  schools  to  give  the 
world,  and  that  they  may  ever  succeed  is  surely  the  prayer  of  every  one. 

Look  around  and  see  the  effects  of  education  and  the  results  of  a  lack  of  it. 
Could  the  proud  "Republic  of  the  West"  boast  of  its  high  place  in  the  nations 
of  to-day  if — as  in  a  suffering,  green,  little  isle,  whose  people  have  been 
crushed  for  ages  and  then  scoffed  at  for  their  ignorance — and  education  were 
denied  to  the  poor  and  accorded  to  the  rich?  A  system  of  universal  education 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  our  republican  form  of  government,  and  to 
insure  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  cringe  to  no  monarch.  We  acknowledge 
no  nobility  but  the  nobility  of  character.  We  have  no  system  of  caste  to 
chain  us.  We  are  free,  outspoken,  and  progressive.  We  hold  that  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another,  without  regard  to  station;  and,  being  native-born,  has 
an  equal  right  to  the  office  of  chief  executor;  and,  therefore,  an  equal  right  to 
the  education  that  will  fit  him  to  discharge  its  duties. 

Then,  educate  the  boys;  for  a  few  years  work  changes  that  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, and  the  little  barefoot  urchin  that  now  roams  the  streets,  may  yet  be  as 
valuable  to  his  country  in -his  own  way  as  Patrick  Henry  was  in  his;  and  edu- 
cate the  girls,  too;  for,  since  a  few  years  produce  such  changes,  a  few  more 
may  work  still  greater,  and  so  broaden  the  views  of  an  intelligent  public  that 
a  woman  may  be  seated  in  the  Presidential  chair.  But,  if  the  boys  and  girls  are 
to  be  educated  in  the  best  way,  the  Normal  Schools  must  be  encouraged,  that 
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those  who  decide  to  devote  themselves  to  the  noble  calling  of  teaching  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  instruct  the  future  controllers  of  a  nation's  destinies, 
by  knowing  the  ideas  expressed  and  the  experiments  made  by  those  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race — the  educators;  of  whom  the  founder  of  the  San 
Francisco  Normal  Class  is  one  of  the  most  honored.  Show  the  world  a  strong 
standingTarmy  of  skilled  teachers  waging  war  against  the  common  foe,  igno* 
ranee,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  world  will  see  a  race  of  people  still 
in  advance  of  all  others  in  their  intelligence,  industry  and  enterprise. 
Strengthen  the  intellectual  army,  and  the  military  army  will  die  for  want  of 
exercise. 

Circumstances  determine  the  character  of  individuals,  and  so  affect  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation.  There  have  arisen,  and  will  continue  to  arise,  during 
times  of  emergency,  noble  souls  equal  to  the  task  necessity  places  before  them. 
Had  there  been  no  contest  between  the  rival  nations  of  England  and  France, 
Joan  of  Arc  would  never  have  displayed  those  powers  for  which  her  name  is 
immortal;  but,  in  her  simple  occupation  of  shepherdess,  would  have  remained 
in  oblivion.  Had  there  been  no  French  Revolution,  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Corday  would  not  now  be  known  the  civilized  world  over.  Had  there  been  no 
Crimean  War  to  arouse  her  tender  sympathies  into  wide-spread  action,  the 
sweet  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  would  not  have  penetrated  the  ears  of 
the  listening  world. 

But,  the  circumstances  that  called  forth  the  deeds  of  these  and  numberless 
other  heroes,  are,  let  us  trust,  never  likely  to  recur.  There  is  plenty  of  earnest 
work  to  be  found  by  women  of  every  rank,  without  waiting  for  the  stirring  up 
of  strife  between  nations.  There  is  heroic  work  to  be  done  hour  by  hour,  and 
none  have  a  broader  field  for  this  work  than  the  teachers.  They  who  instill  into 
the  plastic  minds  of  those  under  their  care  a  love  of  virtue,  honor,  truth, 
justice,  their  country,  and  their  Maker;  who  open  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of 
God's  handiwork;  who  impress  upon  them  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  whether  human  beings  like  themselves,  or  harmless  creatures  of  the 
insect  world,  are  heroes.  They  may  receive  no  credit  for  their  labor,  and,  in 
after  years,  when  the  former  pupil  startles  the  world  by  the  greatness  of  his 
powers,  no  one  teacher,  while  admiring  with  others,  may  smilingly  say:  "This 
is  the  result  of  my  instruction  ! "  No,  in  the  present  state  of  our  graded 
schools,  there  is  very  little  satisfaction  to  be  gleaned  by  any  one  teacher  for 
the  successful  harvest  the  sowing  of  her  seeds  has  yielded.  Thus,  the  more 
entitled  is  she,  receiving  no  acknowledgment  for  her  pains,  from  the  outside 
world,  to  wear  upon  her  brow,  the  laurel  wreath  gained  by  patient  labor  on 
the  bloodless  field  of  the  school-room. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Sutter  Street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  Streets. 

F.   A.  Blackburn Principal 

A.   L.   Mann Teacher  of  Latin   and  Greek 

A.  T.  Winn Teacher  of   Natural  Sciences 

Wm.  White Teacher  of  Mathematics 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


53^ 
3*£ 


F.  A.  Blackburn. 

Wm.  White 

A.  T.  Winn 

A.  L.  Mann 

J.  M.  Sibley 

E.  Kr.owlton 

M.  L.  Templeton 
H.  W.  Philbrook. 
R.  H.  Webster. . . . 


Dec.  18,  '77 

Feb.  11,  '73 

June  10,  'OS 

Jan.  9,  '60 

Jan.  S.  '07 

June  15,  '65 

Nov.  21,  76 

April  1,  '70 

Jan.  2,  78 


High  School... 
High  School .  ■ . 
High  School . . . 
High  School. .. 
High  School... 
High  School... 
High  School. . . 
High  School... 
High  School . . . 


1415  Bush  St 

304  Eighteenth  St 

230  Herman  St 

520CappSt 

513  Jones  St 

S76  Shot  well  St 

1426  Sixteenth  St,  Oakl'd 

1308i  Ellis  St 

2005  Fillmore  St 


$257  50 
170  00 
170  00 
170  00 
160  00 
160  00 
160  00 
160  00 
152  50 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Rush  Street,  between  Hyde  and  Larkin  Streets. 

J  ohn  Swett Principal 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals Vice-Principal 

Mrs .  D.  Clark Vice-Principal 

V.  Rattan Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences 

H.  Senger Teacher  of  juanguages  and  Mathematics 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid Teacher  of  Normal  Class 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CKKTIHOATK. 


RESIDENCE. 


Sen. . . 
Sen. . . 
Mid  . 
Sen. . , 
Sen. . . 
Sen. . . 
Mid.. 
Mid.. 
Mid  . . 
Mid  . 
Mid.. 
Jun  . . 
Jun  . . 
Jun  .. 
Jun  . . 
Jun  . , 
Jun  . . 
Jun  .. 
Jun  . , 


John  Swett 

V.  Rattan  

H.  Senger  

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minns  . . 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid   . 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Beals 

Miss  H.  M.  Thompson 
Miss  M.  J.  Braga:  .... 

MissS.  A.  Ban- 

Miss  F.  Jewett 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood..   . 

Miss  M.  Wade 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt 

Miss  N.  M.  Owens. . . . 

Miss  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman. . 

Mrs.  D.  Clark 

Miss  I.  Doyle 

MissK.  Elliott 

Miss  G.  Smith 

Miss  M.  L.  Soule 

Miss  S.  E.  Thurton... 

Mrs.  W.  Prag 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Colbv 


Nov. 

11, 

Mar. 

17, 

Dec. 

23, 

Aug. 

April 

30, 

June 

15, 

Sept. 

13, 

June 

15, 

June 

26, 

Aug. 

23, 

May 

18, 

7 

Jan. 

75 

July 

27, 

Mar. 

10, 

Jan. 

3, 

Oct. 

21, 

July 

18, 

July 

is, 

Aug. 

13, 

June 

10, 

Aug. 

23, 

June 

27, 

Aug. 

30, 

•531  High 
'70  High 
•77  High 
High 

High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 


School. 
School 

School. 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School. 
School . 
School 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School. 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School . 
School. 
School. 
School . 


1419  Taylor  St 

162S  Polk , 

1635  Polk 

Alameda 

12219  Pacific  Anemic 

1314  Jones 

201  Taylor 

\.  B.i  or.  Beai er  iv  Castro 

613  Taylor 

S01  Leavenworth 

1511  Clay 

1817  Eddy 

1026  Hyde 

1810  Fillmore 

210  S.E.cor.Lomb'd  &Dup 

534  Bartlett 

1021  Hayes 

X.  E.  cor.  Bush  &  Cent.  Av 

1429  Geary 

926  Sacramento 

1611  Washington 

1312  Jones 

1021  Post 

995  Market 


|260  on 

170  00 
155  00 
145  00 
145  00 
145  00 
125  00 

125  00 

126  no 

125  00 

126  00 
125  00 
125  00 
125  00 
125  00 
125  00 
145  00 
110  00 
110  CO 
110  00 
110  00 
110  00 
110  00 
110  00 
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LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,   between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 

J  as.   K.    Wilson Principal 

W .   H.   Edwards t Vice-Principal 

J.  T.  Hamilton Vice-Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CKRTII'K'ATK. 


6 

6 

Prin. 


.Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards   . 

J.  T.  Hamilton    

Miss  J.  A.  Forbes  . . . . 
Mrs   M.  E.  McKown   . . 

Miss  R.  Jacobs  

Mr.  L.  Bowman    

Mrs.  M    L.  O'Neil 
Miss  S.  M.  Wilson   . . . 
Miss  I.  Patterson. 
Miss  A.  E.  Hucks  ... 

Miss  M.  T.  Shea 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson.. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer  . .  . 
Miss  M.  E.  Morrison  . 
Miss  M.  O'Kourke  . . 
Miss  F.  L.  Soule.  ... 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Solomons. 
Miss  A.  B.  Hinton  .  .  . 

MissL.   E.  Ryder 

Mrs.  J.  Crawford 

Miss  E.  L.  Cornell.  . . . 
Miss  L.  R.  Cullen .... 
Mr.  J.  K.Wilson 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug-. 

Mar. 

Julv 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

April 

June 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May 

April 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mow 


First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  tirade  . 
Kirs;  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade 


Colonade  House 

318  Kearnv  St 

32oTurk 

614  Mason 

215  Powell 

•214  Powell 

lilt  Jones 

1227  Turk 

719  Shotwell 

.".12.1,.nes 

2209  Polk 

3044  Sixteeeth,  nrGuer 

664  Mission 

1 13  Mariposa  

279  Jessie 

,1905  Stockton 

1430  McAllister 

.  647  Folsom 

.  1632  Market 

.  L516  Franklin 

.  .672  Seventeenth  St. .  . . 

.  1220  Valencia 

.'1227  Turk 


$125  oo 

125  00 
86  oo 

85   (10 

77  50 
80  00 
30  oo 
SO  00 
30  00 
80  00 
75  00 
SO  00 
so  00 
75  00 
7:.  00 

70  oo 
>;:   50 

67  ;,o 
70  00 

70  no 
70  00 
.",2  50 
200  oo 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Eddy  Street,  between  Polk  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

A.  Herbst Principal 

Mr.  J.  London Vice-Principal 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke Vice-Principal 


WIIEX 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


a      ? 

2  S»  50 


A.  Herbst 

Mr.  J.  London    

Mrs.  L.  K.  Burke  ... 
Miss  A.  G.  Catlin  . . . 
Miss  N.  O.  Loujjhlin 
Miss  K.  R.  O'Leary  . 
Miss  K.  F.  McColg-an 

Miss  H.  Phillips   

Miss  T.  Hermann    . 
Miss  J.  O'Brien    .... 

Mrs,  L.   James   

Miss  A.  Goldstein  . . 

Miss  M.  Dillon    

Miss  F.  M  Shearer . . 
Miss  M.  Fairchild    . . 

Miss  A.  Miley 

Miss  D.  W.  Tiedemann 

Mrs.  E.  Foster 

Miss  H.  Hitchcock  . 

Mr.  H.  Clarence 

Dr.  J.  Weideman. . . 


July  14 
July  18 
Jan.  22 
Feb.  5 
June  18 
May  9 
June  18 
May 
Oct. 
July 
Auk. 
July 


Nov. 
July 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Ail"-. 


June    20 
April     4 


Nov. 
Feb. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First. 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


C15  Jones 

705  Larkin 

1213  Clay 

839  Mission 

116  Turk 

1031  Market 

1809  Ellis 

608  Polk 

1812  Fillmore 

504  Ellis 

2210  Jackson 

313  Tyler 

1202  Leavenworth. 
134  McAllister  .... 

307  Folk 

1622  Slitter 

1630  Eddy 

383  McAllister 

1010  Powell 

326  Tenth 

2522  Webster 


$200  00 
130  00 
125  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  00 
77  50 
82  50 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
77  50 
82  50 
77  50 
65  00 
70  00 
75  00 
70  00 
60  00 
75  00 


HAIGHT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 

S.  A.  White Principal 

L.  W.  Reed Vice-Principal 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe Vice-Principal 


>  o  £ 

m  ^  O 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED.    ^ 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

•?.  s  r 

S.  A.  White 

Oct,     15,  '66 
June    10,  '68 
Jan.     22,  '61 
Oct.     29,  '68 
June    10,  '68 
Oct.     20,  '74 
Nov.    23,  '75 
Mar.    11,  '73 
July    23,  '75 
May      9,  '71 
Nov.    18,  '73 
Feb.    15,  ,76 
April     6,  '75 

622  Twenty-third  St.... 
1213  Jefferson  St.,  Oakl'd 

183]  Jessie 

520  Capp 

8200  00 
125  00 

1 

Mr.  L.  W.  Reed...    . 

First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
first  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 

1 

2 
2 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe 

Miss  M.  T.  Little 
Miss  J.  E.  Greer  . .  . 

125  00 
85  00 
85  00 

2 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Mann 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Miles 

Miss  M.  I.  Connell..    .. 

Miss  M.  Boyle 

MissM.  L.  Greer 

Miss  C.  Cohen 

MissE.  J.  Miller 

Miss  M.  E.  Casey 

82  50 

3 

28  McAllister 

80  00 

3 

907  Shotwell 

77  50 

3 

2549  Howard 

80  00 

3 
4 
4 

609  Seventeenth  

10  Liberty,  bet.Val&Guer 
°596  Howard 

80  00 
77  50 
80  00 

4 

17  Twenty-second 

77  50 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

McAllister  Street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  Streets. 

George  Brown Principal 

A.  J.    Itsell Vice-Principal 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Reynolds Vice-Principal 


WHEN- 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


1 

1&2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 
3&4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 


George  Brown 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Reynolds  . 

Mr.  A.  J.  Itseil 

Miss  M.  E.  Lipman . . . 
Miss  C.  A.  Temnleton 
Miss  A.  M.  Huntley.. 

Miss  K.  O'Brien 

Miss  K.  McFadden. .  . 

Miss  M.  M.  Row  e 

Miss  Belle  McNicoil  . . 
Miss  N.  A.  Littlefleld. 
Miss  N.  Armstrong  .  . 
Mrs.  M.  Humphrey  .  . 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown .... 

Miss  F.  Kalisher 

Miss  M.  C.  Barrv 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell  . . 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bibb 

Miss  D.  S.  Preseott . . . 


Mar. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jnne 

July 

Mar. 


3  First  Grade 


First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 


'67|First  Grade 


First  Grade  . 
Second  Glade 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . 


1403  Steiner  

Brunswick  House 

1832  O'Farrell 

1011  Polk 

1536  Ellis 

706  McAllister.. 

319  Oak 

1607  Turk 

1517*  Taylor 

441  Twenty-seed,  nr.Guer 

2516  Sacramento 

302  Hayes 

126  Rose  Avenue 

405  Gough 

807  Tyler 

211  Taylor 

18  Mission  Avenue 

2504  Washington 

726£  Twenty-second 


$200  00 
125  00 
125  00 
82  50 
85  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
77  50 
80  00 
72  50 
80  00 
70  00 
60  00 
70  00 
70  00 
67  50 
70  00 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Broadway  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Principal 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Pechin Vice-Principal 


S,  "'  o 

NA11B. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

£           7> 

°    "3   S 

1 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Pechin  .... 

June    26,  '66 
Sept.    12,  71 
Jan.     31,  71 
April     7,  74 
.Mar.     28,  71 
May     13,  73 
Nov      19,  71 
luly     27,  '69 
Nov.     26,  72 
Mar.       4,  79 
July    12,  78 
Mar.       4,  7!) 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade 

S.rE.  cor.  Jones  &  Wash'n 

§175  00 
125  00 

<> 

22T2j  Fillmore 

85  00 

2 

Miss  N.  C.  Haswell 

Miss  C.  A.  Adams  .... 

Miss  A.  E.  Aiken 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Williams  . . 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier  . . . 

Miss  L.  P.  Watson 

Miss  E.  F.  Bcardsley . . 

82  50 

3 

s 

4 
4 

1910  Hyde 

1221  Washington 

L305J  Vallejo 

2012  Taylor 

80  00 
80  00 
77  50 
80  00 
77  50 

60  00 

318  Taylor 

62  50 

7 

1216  Washington 

CO  00 

8 

Mrs   L    Kelly 

62  50 

s 

First  Grade 

L604   Mason 

67  50 
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BIN  CON    GRAMMAR   SCHCOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland Principal 

Miss  M.  E.  Stowell Vice-Principal 


l 
] 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5&6 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


O.ln  1F1CA1K. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss, 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mi  si- 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 


E.  A.  Cleveland. 
M.  E.  Stowell... 
A.  C.  Robertson. 
A.  P.  Gibbons.  . 
H.  A.  St.  John.. 

A.  M.  Dore 

M.  E.  Donnelly.. 
C.  A.  Wheaton  . 
M.  E.  Varne.v. . . 
Christine  Hart. . 
Pauline  Hart  . . . 
Addie  Smitn .... 
S.  N.  Joseph .... 


Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

June 

Aug'. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

June 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

April 

June 


13, 

"67 

4 

til 

16, 

'67 

16, 

"68 

1. 

'71 

13, 

'64 

26, 

'72 

20, 

'71 

21, 

'73 

25, 

"72 

23, 

70 

26; 

'81 

'> 

'64 

First  tirade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Firirt  Grade  . . 
First  tirade  . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Frade  . . 
First  tirade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  (irade  . . 
Second  (irade. 
First  Grade  . . 


228CappSt 

814  Twentv-first 

331  Turk 

939  Geary 

1910  Market 

112  Perry 

25  Grand  Avenue 

512  Jones 

121  First  Avenue 

1216  Washington  .... 

1216  Washington 

216  Lombard 

Fol.&2d,  Marlbor'hHouse 


2  «  > 


8175  0O 
125  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  OO 
SO  00 
77  50 
80  OO 
77  50 
si)  00 
SO  00 
70  00 
70  no 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Filbert  Street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones  Streets.     • 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal 

Miss  R.  Levison Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


UBR1  IF1CATE. 


5  m  e 


A   K 


zl  m  > 

2  =  5 


i 

i 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4&5 
5 
6 


Miss  Kate  Kennedy  . . . 

Miss  R.  Levison 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys 
Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys 
Miss  A.  T.  Campbell  . . 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Smith 

Miss  A.  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan  .  . . 
Miss  E.  U.  Lindberg  . . 

Mr.  C.  Usinger 

Miss  A.  Lalande 

Miss  E.  Selling 

Mrs.  H.  Wise 


Jan. 
Sept. 
Jan 
Jan. 
July- 
May 
Ma'v 
Aug. 
Oct 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


10 


58  First 
07  First 

7,  '59  First 

3,  '60  First 
10,  '06  First 
■2-2,   '77  First 

6,  '79  First 
13,  '67  First 

0,  '74  First 
17,  '78  First 

9,  '81  First 


21, '77  First 
3,  76  First 


Grade 
(irade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


1213  Clay  St 

320  Geary 

707  Chestnut 

707  Chestnut 

12-20  Jackson 

427  Sutter 

1222  Leavenworth 

1237  Stockton 

1713  Leavenworth 
1906  Leavenworth 

730  Sutter 

900  McAllister... 
516  Filbert 


8175  OO 
130  00 
85  00 
85  00 
85  00 
77  50 
77  50 
85  00 
80  00 
82  50 
77  50 
68  OO 
75  OO 
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WASHINGTON   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 

Jos.  O'Connor Principa' 

T.  B.  White Vice-Principa! 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


ill 


i 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4&6 
7 
8 


J.  O'Connor 

T.  B.  White 

Daniel  Lambert 

Miss  M.  M.  Murphy  . . 
Miss  A.  M.  D'Arcy . . . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson 

Miss  R.  G.  Campbell . 
Miss  M.  E.  Hurley  . . . 
Miss  Carrie  Hastings . 
Miss  Maggie  Hendry . 
Miss  Florence  Cowley. 
Miss  Alice  Dudley  . . . 
Miss  Cassie  Radford. . 


Mar. 

Aug. 
Dec. 
Mar, 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
April 
Nov. 
Mar. 


23, 

'69 

0, 

'78 

29, 

74 

6. 

'lift 

31, 

'71 

o 

'75 

1, 

'71 

16, 

'77 

17, 

74 

2, 

75 

If) 

7!) 

25, 

73 

4, 

79 

First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Frade 
Grade 
Giade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


14  Haight  St i  $175  00 


Windsor  House 

311  Fremont 

822  Powell 

5  Torrens  Court 

822  Powell 

1220  Jackson 

1910  Pacific 

Marlborough  House. 

314  Brannan 

131  Page     

1078  Union  

1425  Sacramen  to ... . 


125  00 
95  00 
85  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80  00 
75  00 
67  50 
07  50 
72  50 
(57  50 
tiO  00 


COLUMBIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Columbia  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane Principal 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Cooper .Vice  Principal 


1&2 

3 

4 
4&5 

5 

0 
6&7 

7 

8 

8 

S 

8 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


M.  Deane 

J.  D.  Cooper.  . . 
A.  S.  Jewett.. . . 
I.  R.  Mallory  . . 
C.  J.  Bigelow. . 
I.  C.  Emmons. . 

L.  J.  Fryer 

A.  J.  Gracier. . . 
M.  Robinett. . . . 
M.  E.  Miller..  . 
A.  McLaughlin 


Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 


S.  Harris Aug. 

A.  M.  Sullivan.. . .  Nov, 


4, 

'.-,4 

10, 

'7!( 

14, 

'65 

3, 

75 

5, 

'76 

17, 

76 

6, 

77 

3, 

74 

L9, 

75 

21, 

77 

23, 

'80 

'2-, 

'si 

First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 


1919  California  St 

Brunswick  House 

712  Shotwell 

OUCapp; 

22-  Shotwdl 

s.  W.  Cor.  Bartlett  &  22d 

1051  Valencia 

California  Avenue  &  28th 

1717  Howard.  ..      

1935  Jessie 

21  Van  Ness  avenue  .... 

527  FranWin 

Ws.  Langton  nr.  Howard 


8  "=  P 

3  w  > 


$175  00 
125  00 
80  00 
75  00 
77  50 
65  00 
65  00 
62  50 
07  50 
65  00 
62  50 
:>2  50 
50  oo 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Silver  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets. 
Miss  Jennie  Smith 


.  Principal 


"3  o 


NAME. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


a 

O  h.1 


5 
5 
6 
6 

e 

7 

7 

7 
H  8 
H,8 
H  -8 
L  8 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


Jennie  Smith  . . . 

J   A.  Doran 

M.  Karsky 

I.  Glennon 

M.  E.  Crowley.  . 

E.  Chase 

M.  Sleeper 

J.  Lewis 

H.  E.  Whirlow  . . 

J.  Bigley 

E.  M.  Poole 

C.  Fleury 

M.  E.  Curry 


June 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept.   IS 

Aug.    13 


Nov. 
May 

July 
Feb. 


'64  First  Grade  . . 
'69  Second  Grade 
'77  First  Grade  . 
'78  First  Grade  . 
'78 ■First  Grade  .. 
'7.'!  First  Grade  .. 
'7::  First  (.aide  . . 
'77  First  Grade  . . 
'70  First  Grade  . . 
'77  Second  Grade 
'77  Second  Grade 
'75  Second  Grade 
'78  First  Grade  . . 


S.  E.  Cor.  Lomb.  &  Dup't 

1104  Market 

2226  Post,  near  Scott 

1101  Market 

Columbia,  bet.  23d  &  24th 

524  Jones 

222  Miotwell 

Nucleus  Building 

1314  Jones 

402  Tyler 

44  Third 

1287  Stockton  

27S  Minna 


$135  00 
70  00 
65  00 
70  00 
62  50 
67  50 
67  50 
62  50 
67  50 
62  50 
67  50 
62  50 
62  50 


EWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Harrison  Street,  near  Fourth  Street. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Stincen. 


Principal 


!»  O   ^ 

£  ^  o 

NAJME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

»  B  S 

H  p;  5 

x     3 

5 

Miss  E.  E.  Stincen  .... 

Miss  A.  F.  Sprague 

Miss  E.  A.  Frontin 

Miss  M.  J.  Henderson  . 

MissM.  Simon! 

Miss  K.  M.  Hickey 

Miss  K.  Shepheard 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

April 

Dec. 

Aug. 

April 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

27,  '70 

23,  '67 

2.  '78 

23,  '72 

5,  '78 
16,  '75 
23,  '77 
21,  '73 

1,  '79 

27,  '80 

23,  '80 

2,  '81 
11,  '73 
25,  '73 

6,  '77 

28,  'SI 
14,  '81 

5,  '78 
27,  '81 

24,  '81 
11,  '73 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 

N.E.  cor.  Chestnut  &  Hyde 
1921  Geary 

$135  00 
70  00 

5 

62  50 

6 

1419  Howard 

70  00 

6 

36  Moss 

62  50 

7 

607  Ellis 

67  50 

7 
7 

Cor.  2Sth  and  Bryant. . . . 
620  Fulton 

67  50 
67  50 

H8 

60  00 

H8 

Miss  L.  A.  Orr 

Miss  A.  Hinds 

Miss  M.  Thompson... 
Miss  H.  F.  MeDermott 
Miss  G.  Gallagher 
Miss  K.  E.  Bradv 

Miss  M.  Merrill.."' 

Miss  M.  J.  Frontin 

Miss  M.  D.  Sellers  .... 
Miss  N.  A.  Maloney  . . . 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Hazelton  . . 

55  00 

H8 
H8 

IS  Park  Avenue  

232  Oak 

52  50 
52  50 

L  8 

26  Turk 

67  50 

L  8 
L  8 

!!3S  Guerrero 

353  Grove 

67  50 
62  50 

L  8 

50  00 

L  8 
IL  8 

52  50 
62  50 

L  8 

2032  Mission 

50  00 

L  8 

50  00 

L  8 

65  00 
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LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Fifth  Street,  bet.  Market  and  Mission  Sts. ,  rear  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
Miss  A.  M.  Manning Principal 


a      a 

S  o  «° 
>  O  i. 

<"  ■«  5 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OK 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

1      SAMARY 
PER 
MONTH. 

5 

Miss  A.  M.  Manning  . . 

Miss  M.  A.  Roper 

Miss  Jennie  Gilnian.. . . 
Mrs.  L,  A.  Hartmeyer. 

Miss  A.  L.  Hunt 

Miss  E.  S.  Anderson  . . 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Shaw 

Mrs.  K.  McLoughlin. . . 

Miss  G»  C.  Morse 

Miss  B.  Molloy 

Miss  M.  B.  Parker 

June    10,  '65 
Aug.    23,  70 
April   25,  71 
July    11,  71 
Oct.     21,  73 
Oct.      21,  7:: 
June    10,  '53 
Feb.       5,  '67 
Nov.    20,  77 
July     25,  '65 
May       5,  74 
April     6,  75 
Aug.      1,  76 
May       6,  79 
May     22,  77 
Nov.    20,  77 
Nov.     12,  '69 

First  Grade  . .    . 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .    . . 

311  Stockton 

1104  Market 

§135  00 
70  00 

5 
6 

814  Twenty-first 

534  Bush 

70  00 

70  00 

6 

67  50 

7 
7 

1226  Bush 

406  Octavia 

67  50 
70  00 

7 

620  Tavlor 

70  00 

7 
8 
8 

Larkin  and  Broadway  . . 
122  Taylor 

62  50 
70  00 
67  50 

8 

Miss  L,  E.  Provost 

Miss  Alice  E.  Lynch  . . 

Miss  J.  F.  Curtis 

Miss  E.  A.   Day 

Miss  L.  E.  Doyle 

Miss  I  Gallagher 

708  Fell     

67  50 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

333  McAllister 

2302  Folsom 

117  Cedar  Avenue 

Ced.  Av.  bet.  Bush  &  Pine 

65  00 
60  00 
65  00 
62  50 
70  00 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 

Elisha  Brooks Principal 

Selden  Sturges Vice-Principal 

Miss  K.  McDonald Vice-Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Elisha  Brooks July  23,  75  First  Grade  . . 

Selden  Sturges Sept.  21,  75  First  Grade  . 

Miss  K.  Mac-Donald  . . .  Oct.  22,  74  First  Grade  ' ' 

Miss  B.  Dixon April  20,  75  First  Grade  .. 

MissL.  S.  Templeton..  Oct.  23,  77  First  Grade 

Miss  L.  M.  Classen...    April  6,  75  First  Grade  .. 

Miss  M.  Stone i  Feb.  11 ,  79  First  Grade 

Miss  S.  J.  Jones April  16,  78 

Mrs.  M.   H.  White  .    ..  iNov.  5,  78 

Miss  E.  Donovan Oct.  30,  '08 

Miss  E.  Grader Sept.  5,  76 

Mrs.  m.  J.  Cline Sept.  1,  '69 

Miss  C.  J.  Somerset. ..  Dec.  26,  77 

Miss  M.  H.  Slaven  ....  April  22,  78 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Magee -Nov.  14,  71 

Miss  M.  A.  Ahern July  27,  '69 

Miss  H.  M.  Haskell  .  .  .Feb.  14,  '81 

Miss  Lena  Reinstein. ..  [May  6,  79 

Miss  M.  A.  Hassett. . . .  I  June  16,  '68 


First  Grade  .  . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade  . . 
Set  "iid  Grade. 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 


1725  Sutter 

734  Shotwell  

1022  Twentieth 

1  Bowles  Place 

1436  Mission 

232-Francisco 

216  Powell 

209  Eleventh 

821  Eddy 

107  O'Farrell 

28th  St.  and  Cal.  Avenue 

2606  Sacramento 

405  Turk 

568  Seventeenth  

420  Sixth 

t  '< >r.  Franklin  &  McAUis'r 

2529  Sutter 

906  Ellis 

440  Twentieth 


$200  00 
125  00 
125  00 
SO  00 
80  00 
77  50 
SO  00 
72  50 
75  00 
70  00 
65  00 
70  00 
62  50 
67  50 
70  00 
70  00 
55  00 
57  50 
70  00 
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DEN  MAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

N.   W.  Corner  Bush  and  Taylor  Streets. 

James  Denman Principal 

Mrs.  E.  M.    Baumgardner Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


James  Denman Nov. 

Mrs.E.  M  BaumgardnerJune 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Maj  born  . . .  June 

Miss  S.  P.  Lillie June 

Miss  Hell  Rankin Aug. 

Miss  K.  B.  Ohilds Jan. 

Miss  C.  Putnam Feb. 

Miss  M.  J.  Gallagher  . .  Aug. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Daniels  May 

Miss  A.  T.  Flint June 

Miss  May  McDonnell  . .  Aug 
Miss  B.  Goldsmith      . .  I  May' 

Miss  Ida  Heister Oct. 

Miss  Julia  Danks iNov. 

Mrs.  J.  Love Oct. 

Miss  C.  Murch Mar. 

Miss  Lena  Devine jOct. 


•51  First 
'65,  First 
'66  First 
•69  First 


73 


First 
Fi'st 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
( ;  fade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


RESIDENCE. 


1935  Broadway 

1422  Clay  ...  ' 

320}  Ritch 

307  Eighteenth    . . . 

1627  Batter 

421  Hyde 

1012  Washington... 

2719  Mission 

1816  Sacramento. . . 

812  Hyde 

in  Beaver 

629  Geary 

830  Post'. 

1228  Mission 

L621  California 

626  Walnut  Avenue 
733  Bush 


°  -s  fc 

a      » 


$175  00 
126  00 
85  00 
85  00- 
85  00 
80  00 
72  50> 
80  Oo 
80  00- 
80  00 
70  00 
66  00 
57  60 
62  50 
65  00 
tiO  00 
05  00 


CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street,   between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois Principal 

Miss  M.  E.  Callahan , Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
EIjRCTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


1 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5&7 
6 
7 
8 
Prin.. 


Miss  M. 
Miss  S. 
Mrs.  O. 
Miss  S. 
Miss  D. 
Mrs.  S. 
Mrs.  E. 
Miss  V. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  A. 
Miss  N. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  L. 
Mrs.  A. 


E.  Callahan .  . . 

E.  Kelly 

K.  Waters 

H.  Earle 

H.  Leppein.. . . 

H.  Bigelow 

M.  North 

M.  Whig-ham . . 

Cornell 

E.  Owen 

McFarland 

Fischer 

Kraus 

B.  Little  

E.  Du  Bois.... 


Oct. 

April 

Nov. 

July 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

July 

April 

Mar. 


First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 


635  Tyler 

136  Seventh  

113  Taylor 

1213  Leavenworth  . 

740  Ellis 

1608  Polk 

•2414  Pacific  Avenue 
Brunswick  House  . . 

1015  Jackson 

1708  Clay 

2408   Folsom 

2405  Howard 

1031  McAllister 

2127  Bush 

1517  Hyde 


$122  50 
82  50 
85  00 
80  00 
77  50 
75  00 
75  00 
80  00 
75  00 
67  50 
65  00 
57  50 
65  00 
65  00 
175  00 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  near  Polk  Street. 

J.   W.  Anderson Principal 

Miss  J.  B.   Short Vice-Principal 


►  o  J 

(Big 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADB 
OF 

CRTTPlOATF. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 

PER 
MONTH. 

J.  W.  Anderson 

Miss  J.  B.  Short , 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Taylor 

Miss  A.  C.  Gregg 

Miss  A.  S.  Harrington 
Miss  M.  D.  Blackstaff. 
Miss  M.  J.  Canham  . . . 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs 

Miss  L.  M.  Banks 

Miss  H.  M.  Thompson . 
Miss  S.  E.  Skidmore. . . 

Miss  J.  M.  Boland 

Miss  M.  Bonnard 

Miss  V.  M.  Raclet 

Miss  J.  Fischer 


Oct. 

Sept. 

June 

July 

Jan. 

May 

April 

Feb. 

Jan. 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 


•21,  73 
13,  70 

7,  '64 
28,  '68 

16.  72 
1,79 

16,  72 

19,  78 

20,  74 
7,  74 

23,  70 

7,  76 

2f,  72 

17,  75 
11,  79 


First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade  . . 


3044  Sixteenth |  $175  0O 

228Capp |     125  00 


1624  Clay . 

2110  Polk 

2534  Washington . . 

1227  Green 

1712  Pacific  Avenue.. 

Oakland 

1712  Hyde 

2213  Fillmore 

1217  Filbert 

109^  Shipley 

1104  Market 

1328  Jacksonl 

1309  Jacksou 


85  00 
80  00 
80  00 
75  00 
80  00 
65  00 
67  50 
67  50 
70  00 
65  00 
70  00 
65  00 
60  00 


MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 

Miss  L.  E.   Fow  ler Principal 

Miss  L.  N.  Randolph Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss  Li. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  R. 
Miss  M. 

Mrs.  F. 

Miss  N. 
Miss  M. 
Mrs.  VV 
Mrs.  S. 
Miss  X. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  J. 
Miss  M. 


T.  Fowler June 

N.  Randolph. .  IMay 
E.  Morgan. . . .  Nov. 

Sprott !Mar. 

E.  Baker 'Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

May 


F.  Sullivan  . . 

Madden 

.  E   Pinney . . . 
F.Neil 

Q.  Sullivan. . 

Patton jOct. 

Hillman Feb 

Deane Aus 


First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 


529  Capp  

1124  Eddy 

26  Sixth. 

207  Fifteenth  . .  . 
1-7.1  (Juerrero. .. 

1986  Jessie 

1 1027  Folsom 

501  Post 

,529  Capp  

1936  Jessie 

529  Shot  well  .... 

2639  Mission 

1919  California  . 


$175  00 
122  50 
85  00 
82  50 
80  00 
77  50 
72  50 
77  50 
77  B0 
77  50 
68  00 
63  00 
67  60 
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HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Geary  Street,  between  Pacific  and  Scott  Streets. 

W.  A.  Ptobertson Principal 

Mrs.  N".  A.  Wood Vice-Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 


1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
Ungrd 


W.  A.  Robertson 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Elliott 

Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin .... 

Miss  E.  J.  Morton 

Miss  I.  R.  Strauss. .  . . 
Miss  N  C.  Stallman .  . . 
Miss  F.  M"  Rosenberg.. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Steele 

Miss  C.  R.  Bunker.... 

Miss  L.  E.  Brandt 

Miss  L.  E.  Crowley  . . . 
Miss  M.  A.  Wentworth 
Jno.  Bagrnall 


Nov. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

July 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

May 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mar. 


10,  "63 
13,  '66 
25,  '67 
3,  '65 
23,  75 
21,  '73 


21,  '75 
5,  '78 
28,  '71 
15,  '77 
21,  '75 
23,  77 

5,  '78 

6,  '77 


First 
First 

First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


RESIDENCE. 


■J  m  > 

=  »  5 


2701  Bush 

211  Steiner 

2002  Steiner  

I"il7  California. . . 
1010'  Webster 

1309  Lark  in . 

1824  Sutter 

1528  Post 

307  Leaven  worth 
2123  California.., 
1815  Stockton. . . 
1629  Sacramento. 

321  Eddy 

0  Elliott  Fark  ... 


$175  00 
125  00 
85  00 
85  00 
80  00 
77  50 
75  00 
72  50 
SO  00 
75  00 
75  00 
62  50 
62  50 
85  00 


HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY   SOHOOL 

Grove  Street,  near  Larkiu  Street. 
Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Principal 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


-  2 

2  *  & 

H  9  5 

a  h 


5 

5&6 

6 

7 
7 
7 


Miss  P.  M.  Stowell Jan.  4,  '61 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell jSept.  8,  '63 

Mrs.  M.  Dwyer June  10,  '68 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Flynn Nov.  20,  '77 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Russell Nov.  23,  '63 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Fagan July  23,  '75 

Miss  Mary  Elliott Mar.  18,  '79 

Miss  S.  J.  Boyle June  28,  '70 

Miss  Anna  Smyth Mar.  5,  '78 

Miss  Q.  O.  McConnell.. 'April  3,  '77 

Miss  M.  A.  Fay Mar.  11,  '73 

Mrs.  L.  Marehant i  April  3,  '77 

MissE.  Winkley I  Sept.  3, '78 

Miss  F.  A.  Gilmore  .  . .  May  6,  '79 

Miss  M.  Ames Mar.  11,  73 

Miss  C.  A.  Shaw Jan.  10,  'SI 


First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 


814  Twenty-first 

814  Twenty-first 

1503  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

29  Pleasant 

30  Kearny 

110  Jones 

136  Gough 

1826  Kddy 

17  Hampton  Place 

207  Taylor 

214  Francisco 

S.  W.cr.Fell  &  VanNessAv 

708  McAllister 

63  Clipper 

218  Eddy 

201  Taylor  


$135  00 
70  00 
70  00 
62  50 
70  00 
65  00 
0  00 
70  00 
62  50 
67  50 
67  50 
65  00 
60  00 
60  00 
70  00 
52  50 
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TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Tehama  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Streets. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal 


A        C 

E  ~  » 
£  "*  5 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

SALARY 

PER 
MONTH. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood 

Nov.      4,  '54 
Mar.    11,  73 
Mar.    11,  73 
July    23,  75 
July    23,  75 
June    16,  '65 
Aug.    23,  '80 
Aug.    23,  '80 
June    10,  '68 
April     2,  '81 
Jan.       2,  '63 
April     4,  '55 
Aug.      6,  72 
Jan.     19,  75 
April   25,  '81 
Oct.     10,  '81 
Nov.    28,  "81 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade    . . . 

Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  .. 
Second  Grade  . . 

1311  Devisadero 

§135  00 
67  50 
67  50 

5 
5 

Mrs.  K.  Eagan 

6 
6 

Miss  L.  Donnelly 

Miss  J.  Ephraim   

Miss  E.  White 

360  Minna 

65  00 

7 

351  First 

70  00 

7 

1022  Mission 

55  00 

7 

2908  Folsom      

62  Tehama 

52  50 
70  00 
60  00 

8 

8 

Mrs.  A.  Hamill 

8 

1401  Powell 

70  00 

8 
8 

2524  Clay 

327  1  >ak 

70  00 
67  50 

8 

407  Van  Ness  Avenue.. . . 
243  Ninth  

408  Greenwich 

8 
8 
8 

Miss  H.  Spaulding 

Miss  F.  Wolf 

52  50 
50  00 
50  00 

STARR  KING   PRIM  AH  Y  SCHOOL. 

Bryant  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 
Miss  M.  McKenzie Principal 


>£> 


6 
6 

7 

7 
H  8 
M  8 
M  8 
H  8 
L  8 
L  8 
L   8 


Miss 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICA  I  E. 


M.  McKenzie  . . 
P.  Langstadter 

F.  E.  Stuart .  . . 
L.  H.  Bush  . . . . 
M.  E.  Collins  . . 
F.  M.  Hliven  ... 
A.  M.  Martin  . . 
R.  Goldsmith  . . 
M.  A.   Hoogs.   . 

V.  Trover 

L.  T.  Hopkins.. 

A.  Weed 

Lottie  K.  Clark 


May 
Aug. 
Nov. 
May 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Nov. 

Sept. 
Mar. 
June 
July 
Sept. 


25. 

'63 

L3, 

72 

26, 

72 

6, 

79 

12, 

'71 

23, 

'80 

27, 

'Ml 

11. 

73 

12, 

71 

6, 

77 

1", 

'68 

28, 

75 

16 

79 

First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .  . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  -. . 
First  i!rade  . . 
First  Grade  .. 
First  Grade 
Second  tirade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 


RESIDENCE. 


1918  Jackson 

816  Ellis 

39  south  Park , 

1284  Vallejo 

421  .Minna 

910  I'ost   

708  Polk 

629  Geary 

C,:i  VaJlej   St..  Oakland 

1 1 1  Leavenworth 

2828  Mission 

1217  Leavenworth  . . . 
7'7  Howard 


r  "3  £ 

g  S  £ 

= s  s 


$135  00 

67  50 

67  50 

60  00 

70  oo 

52  50 

07  50 

r...  00 

70  00 

70  00 

65  00 

57  50 
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SOUTH   COSMOPOLITAN    PRIMARY   SCHOOL, 

Bush  Street,  near  Stockton  Street. 
Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun Principal 


WHEN 
ELEC  I  'ED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Miss  M. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  B. 
Miss  L. 
Miss  E. 
Mrs.  M. 
Miss  A. 
Miss  E. 
Miss  B. 
Mrs.  R. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  M. 
Miss  M. 
Mrs.  E. 
Miss  L. 


A.  Castelhun . 
C.  McNear  .  . 
A.  Garland. . . 
lleineberg  . . . 

Banner 

Mury 

Bergson 

Wright 

DDger 

Martin Oct. 

Stanford May 

T.  Carter Jan. 

E.  Roberts. . . .  Dec. 

Barman Oct. 

Hatiuan Mar. 

E.  Hoyt Oct. 

C.  Weils Nov. 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov 

April 

Aug. 

Nov. 

A.ujr. 


31, 
19, 
21, 
25, 
28, 
23, 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grrde 
Grade 


224  Shotwell   

Oak  St.,  nr.  Van  Ness  Av 

832  0'Farrell 

838  Tvler 

1914  Stockton 

14  Page 

312  Fulton 

1624  t  lav 

729  O'Farrell 

(i  Pfeiffer 

2401  Buchanan 

7,'d  .Minna 

167  Silver 

2012  Pierce 

I  moil  bct.l  I  kln\< ..:  Ugh 

1210  Polk 

".11  Chestnut 


(135  00 

77  50 
67  BO 
72  50 
67  50 
(17  50 
62  60 
70  00 

66  00 
62  50 
65  00 
TO  00 
7U  00 

67  60 
07  50 
70  00 
70  oo 


VALENCIA  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Valencia  Street,  beeween  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 
Miss  M.  Haswell Principal 


e      c 

t*   i-i    ^ 

>  2  > 

X      -    o 

WHEN 

NAME. 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OK 
CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

1  "•  £ 

<   B    > 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .   . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
Second  Grade  . . 
second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 

526  Greenwich 

|185  00 

77  50 

4 

Miss  J.  Foisythe 

Miss  M.  Maxwell. .  .    . 
Miss  M.  Metcalf 

Miss  M.  Meeker 

Miss  C.  Morton 

Miss  E   Booth 

Miss  E.  Bodwell 

Miss  S.  Hobe 

Miss  A.  Dwver  : 

Miss  C.  Swenev 

Miss  R.  Alexander 

Miss  C.  Johnston 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Trask 

Miss  A.  Nelson 

Miss  E.  Goggin 

Get.     21,  '73 
Fe"b.    11,  '79 
Mar.    24,  '6S 
Nov.    30,  '75 
Oct.       7,  '79 
Feb.     20,  '77 
May       1,  '77 
May      2,  '76 
May       6,  '79 
Mar.     IS,  '79 
Nov.      6,  '77 
Oct.     21,  '79 
Oct.     21,  '73 
Jan.    20,  '74 
Aug.    23,  '80 
Nov.    28,  'SI 

5 

131  Twelfth 

63  00 

5 
5 
6 
6 

S.  \Y.  Cor.  Vallejo&  Buch 

215  Powell 

813  Twentv-first 

450  Bartlett 

70  00 
or.  00 
63  00 
65   00 

6 

512  Shotwell 

65  00 

6&7 

7 

331  Bartlett  and  25th .... 
602  Capp 

65  00 
60  00 

7 

1016  Capp 

60  00 

8 
8 

52  50 

57  50 

8 
8 
8 

2237  Mission 

1008  Twentv-flrst 

2920  Folsom 

67  50 
70  00 
55  00 

8 

1014  Twenty-first 

50  00 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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GRANT  PRIMARY    SCHOOL. 

Golden  Gate  Avenue,  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  Streets. 
Miss  A.  M.  Stincen Principal 


a  ^  5 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


Miss  A.  M.  Stincen. .  . 

Miss  C.  B.  Earle 

Miss  F.  E.  Coleman  . . 
Miss  C.  S.  Fail-child  . . 
Miss  E.  H.  Shipman  . 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Bacon  .  . . . 

Miss  G.  F.  Libby 

Mis.s  A.  E.  Gavigan  .. . 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Hamilton.. 

Miss  M.  F.  Walsh 

Miss  E.  A.  Wickman. 
Miss  Bettie  Claiborne . 
Miss  Rosalin  Harbv.. . 


June 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct 

May 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


5  -3  i 

2  ^  a 


10,  '68 

20,  72 
13,  77 

11,  79 
11,  79 

21,  76 
23,  77 

23,  75 
3,74 

26,  72 
28,  '81 

24,  '81 
6,  79 


First  (irade  . . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 


N.E.  or.  Chestnut  &  Hyde 

2218  Jackson 

720  McAllister 

307  Polk 

1012  Washington 

1714  Sacramento 

1505A  Steiner 

216  Seventh 

Brunswick  House 

2215  Webster 

19  Fell 

2420  Buchanan 

Ui  Page 


$135  00 
70  00 
62  50 
62  50 
60  00 
65  00 
62  50 
65  00 
70  00 
67  50 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 


EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Eighth  St.,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 
Miss  A.  E.  Slavan Principal 


a      g> 

>  o  £ 

s  ""  s 

NAME. 

Wl  I  EN- 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

QV 
CKKTIK1CATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

lli 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan 

Miss  M.  Duraind 

Miss  C.  A.  Glidden .... 

Miss  K.  Zwicker 

Miss  M.  J.  Mahoney 

Miss  R.  Mayers 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wright  .... 

Miss  A.  J.  Roche 

Miss  R.  J.  O'Donnell.. 
Miss  M.  L.  Crowley  .  . . 
Miss  N.  Moynihan 
Miss  M.  E.  Moroney. . . 

Jan.      7.  '59 
May    16,  76 
Nov.   20,  77 
Aug.  15,  76 
Feb     14,  '81 
Sept.  18,  77 
Feb.      9,  '69 
Nov.   20,  75 
May    15,  77 
Jan.      2,  78 
Sept.  18,  77 
Feb.   21,  71 

568  Seventeenth 

22d,  bet.  Shotwell  &  I'ols 

$135  00 

7 

7 

First  Grade , 

First  Grade 

First  Grade. . .    . 
Second  Grade. . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade.  . . 
Second  Grade. . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

70  00 
62  50 
65  00 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

55  00 

62  50 

commercial  Hotel 

417  Eddy 

70  00 
65  00 
65  00 

62  50 

416  Sixteenth 

913  Chester  St.,  Oakland 

C2  60 

70  00 
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GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Greenwich  St.,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  Streets. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


o  .,  > 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell . . . 

Miss  J.  C.  Evans 

Mrs.  J.  Connolly 

Miss  K.  M.  Fuller 

Mrs.  J.  E  Gerichten  . . 

Miss  J.  Bernard 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Stewart 

Miss  A.  Wells 

Miss  M.  Moore 

Miss  Ada  Martin 

Miss  R.  Fay 

Miss  M.  S.  Galloway  . . 


Jan.  28, 
Feb.  5, 
Aug.  23, 
Sept.  17. 
Aug.  30, 
June  2, 
Nov.  13, 
Apr.  6, 
Sept.  27, 
Aug.  23, 
Sept.  3, 
Apr.  25, 
Nov.   28, 


First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade. 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade. . . 
First  Grade .  . . 
First  Grade. . . 


622  Greenwich . . 

139  Fourth 

725  Pine 

202  Sixth 

31S  Taylor 

659  Seventeenth 

1515  Hyde 

646  Folsom 

511  Chestnut  . . . 

909  Vallejo   

The  "Windsor." 
214  Francisco  . . . 
223  O'Farrell 


$135  00- 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 
72  50 
65  00 
70  00 
52  50 
52  50- 
67  50 
52  50 
50  00 


MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mission  St.,  between  15th  and  16th — -  rear  of  Mission  Grammar  School, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker Principal 


O         Q 

C         =8 
>   O   > 

CC   *!   c 

NAME. 

WHEN 

ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE 

RESIDENCE. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Walker 

Miss  Annie  Day 

Miss  J,  C.  Sundt 
MissN.  M.  Sullivan.... 
Miss  E.  J.  McGreevy  . . 

MissM.  Robinett 

Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney.. 

Mrs.  V.  C   Ingram 

MissM.  S.  Belding.... 
Miss  A.  M.  Gallagher. . 
Miss  M.  A.  Salisburg. . 

Aug.  13,  '67 
Feb.     2,  '75 
Oct.    19,  '75 
Dec.    26,  '77 
May      8,  '77 
Mar.     6,  '77 
Feb.   12,   '67 
Mar.  21,  '76 
Nov.  21,  '76 
Aug.  23,  '80 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 
Second  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade. . . 
First  Grade .      ,  , 
Second  Grade. . . 

321  Hyde 

$135  00 

6 
6 

Wash'ton  Av.  bet.  27  &  28 
2104  Mason 

67  50 
65  00 

7 
7 
8 

1218  Twenty -first 

210  Van  Ness  Avenue  .    . 

62  50 
65  00 
65  00 

8 

8 

121  First    rvenue 

2126  Howa  d 

70  00 
65  00 

8 

2  Bond  

65  00 

.     8 

115  Eleventh 

54  00 

8 

July  19,  '64! First  Grade 

916  Washington 

70  00 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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TURK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 


Turk  Street,  between  Webster  and  Buchanan  Streets. 
Mrs.  G.  Washburn 


.  Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


S  ""  r 

.   ^   to. 

3"* 


Mrs.  G. 

5 

Miss  M. 

6 

Miss  S. 

6 

Miss  L. 

7 

Miss  F. 

7 

Miss  M. 

8 

Miss  T. 

S 

Miss  J. 

8 

Miss  L. 

8 

Miss  R. 

8 

Miss  L. 

8 

Miss  A. 

8 

Miss  D. 

Washburn 

F.  Taylor 

R.  Thompson. 

F.  Adams 

Peiser 

C.  Still.. 

(J.  Stohr    .... 
Hocheimer  . . 

S.  Heney 

A.  Thompson. 
M.  Barrows... 

Rollins 

E.  Little 


Sept.  13, 

Nov.    20, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

•July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Apr. 


'64  First 

'77 1  First 
75(  First 
77  i  First 

75  First 
77  Secon 
70  First 

76  [First 
77jFirst 
77!  First 
74J  First 
79i  First 
'81 1  First 


Grade  . . 
Grade  . 
Grade  . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 
d  Grade 
Garde  . . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 
Grade  . . 


1418  California 
315  Jones  .... 
2203  Larkin  . . 
1910  Hyde  . . . 

U  Sixth 

1509  Steiner. . . 

837  Tvler 

1506  Larkin . .  . 

621  Fell 

221 3  Fillmore  . 
2626  Sutter  . . . 

231  Oak    

2127  Bush    ... 


§135  00 
63  00 
65  00 
62  50 
65  00 
62  50 
70  00 
65  00 
62  50 
65  00 
70  00 
57  50 
52  50 


PINE  AND  LARKIN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Pine  Street,  near  Larkin  Street. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDKNCE. 


g  »  5 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mss 


C.  F.  Plunkett.. 

F.  Hare 

E.  LaG  range  .. . 
M.  II.  JIeln.se.. 
B.  Fenton 

E.  Stone 

L>.  Hyman 

N.  Selling 

F.  Martin 

K.  Bonnell   . .    . 

N.  Coulon 

I.  Manning 

I.  Clayton 


Apr.  4, 

Aug.  21, 

Feb.  20, 

July  18, 

Nov.  6, 

Nov.  18, 

July  18, 

Sept.  4, 

Aug.  23, 

July  13, 

July  21, 

Sept.  16. 

Dee.  27, 


First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  (irade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Fust  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Seeond  Grade. . . 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. .. 


231  San  Jose  Ave 

505  Harrison 

1331  Clay 

L810  Broderick 

L828  O'Farrell  

Cor.l2th&  i;rd\v'v,uakl'd 

ill)  Post 

900  McAllister 

515  O'Farrell 

1527  Clay  

322  Shipley 

32  Turk 

1224  Bush 


§135  00 
67  50 

n  oo 

70  00 
67  50 
57  60 
70  00 

66  no 

55  00 
70  00 
70  00 

67  50 

56  00 
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POWELL  STREET  PRLMARY  SCHOOL, 

Powell  Street,  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Streets. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Craven Principal 


5 

5  &6 
6 

6 

7 
7 
8 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
M  iss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


N.  R.  Craven 
M.  C.  Robertson 

H.  V.  Shipley.. 
Sadie  Webster  . 
M.  Stebbins.... 

Mar}'  Solomon  . 
.1.  1).  Wheeler. 
Sara  Smith  .... 
C.  Newhall  .... 
L.  I.  Mankeu  . . 
G.  Fcathurlv    .. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Feb. 

Jan 

June 

Feb. 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Dec 

Au-. 


70  First  Grade  . . 

'69  First  Grade  .. 

'68  First  Grade  . . 
id  Grade 

'77  First  Grade  . . 

'07  First  Grade  . . 

'63  First  Grade  .. 

'si  First  Grade  . . 
20j    70  Second  Grade 
12,  '7C  First  Grade  ... 
6,  '72  Second  Grade 


11, 

io[ 

14, 
26, 

25, 
15, 

28, 


RESIDENCE. 


704  Powell 

Ba  Place  . 

1502  Powell     .... 

14  Guy  Place  ... 
1906  Stockton  ... 

1620  Clay 

1526  Powell 

926  Sacramento 
L915  Sacramento 

120  Ellis 

918  Vallejo 


SOUTH  SAN  ERANCISCO  SCHOOL 

Fourteenth  Avenue,  near  L  Street. 
W.  J.  Gorman Principal 


WUEN 
ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


2  «  t 

g  s°  § 


1&2 
3 
i 
5 
6 


W.  J 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


.  Gorman 

M.  Simon 

M.  A.  Matthews. 
J.  B.  Gorman . . . 

C.  C.  Ellis 

B.  Flaherty 

S.  Jacobs 

A.  M.  Barrows  . . 

J.  Karsky 

A.  O'Brien 


June 
Jan. 

Nov. 
May 
Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 


10, 

"68 

31, 

'71 

14, 

71 

9, 

'71 

15, 

'79 

2 

/  / 

1, 

78 

23, 

'80 

23, 

'80 

28, 

'81 

First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 


710  Nineteenth 

607  Ellis 

1929  Jessie 

44  Sixth 

R.  R.  and  ISth  Avenue 

1430  Jackson 

215  Powell 

109  Silver 

1047  Mission 

321  Clementina 


$135  00 

82  50 
80  00 
80  00 
63  00 
62  50 
60  00 
52  50 
52  50 
50  00 
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POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  Streets. 
W.  W .  Stone Principal 


WIIEK 

ELECTED. 


RESIDENCE. 


CERTIFICATE. 


m 


':: 

4&5 

6 

8 


YV.  W.  Stone Feb.  11.  73 

Miss  G.  D.  Minor  JFeb.  11,  79 

Oct.  2,  77 

May  2,  76 

Nov.  20,77 

Any.  23,  '80 

Jan.  10,  '81 


.Miss  S.  Hawes. 
Miss  K.  F.  Casey 

Miss  A.  Kean 

Misa  S.  A.  Folsom  . . . 
Miss  K.  A.  Maloney... 


First  Grade     .  . . 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

.Second  Grade  . . 

Second  Grade  . . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Perm.  &  Solano 

707  Howard 

Napa,  near  Arkansas. . . . 

«il7  Second 

Meacham  Place, off  Post 

22  Bernard 

1512  Mission 


S135  00 
72  50 

72  50 
65  00 
62  50 
52  50 
57  50 


GARFIELD  PRIMAR      SCHOOL 

Union  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Streets. 
Chas.  V.  True Principal 


WJ1KN" 
BLECTED. 


DAT  I', 

Oh 

■KIITIKK'AI  B. 


Chas.  F.  True   .... 
Miss  I.  M.  Kenan. 
Miss  E.  G.  Grant.. 
Miss  G.  H.  Cahalin 
Miss  K.  Fitzsimin  iijs 
MissM.  A.  Houston 
Miss  K.  Hession  . . . 
Miss  H.  Behuck.... 
Miss  E.  G.  Learned  . 
Miss  F.  Da  ■  ies 


Mar. 

Nov. 

June 

Feby. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

April 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Nov. 


First  <; 
Second 

First  G 
Second 
First  G 
Second 
First  G 
First  F 
First  G 
First  G 


rade  .. 
Grade, 
rade  .  . 
Grade 
rade 
tirade 
rade  . . 
rade  . . 
raiie  . . 
rade  . 


llK,l[>hM  K. 


202  Stockton  .  . 

610  Powell. . . . 

1771;  Howard 

271  Stevenson 
222  Lombard  . 
1  (  alboun.  .  .  . 
2023  Polk .  . 
11S1  Howard.. 
417  Mason. . . . 
1420  Hyde. .   . 


$135  00 

C7  50 
70  00 
52  50 
67  50 
62  50 
60  00 
62  50 
00  00 
50  <>0 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Northwest  corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith Principal 


a      o 

E  «  * 
>  o  > 

KAMB. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

DATE 
OF                                    RESIDENCE. 

CERTIFICATE.       1 

§3? 

5 

Miss  A.  Griffith 

Miss  A.  D.  Gallagher. . 

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  A.  C.  Cherry  .... 

Miss  J.  M.  Stewart 

MissB.  Bloch 

June    27,  '64 
Aug-.    23,  'SO 
July    16,  '67 
May      2,  '76 
Nov,    23,  '09 
Oct.     25,  73 
Oct.     28,  '73 
Aug.    23,  'SO 
Feb.     14,  '81 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade    . . . 
First  Grade  .... 
Second  Grade  .. 
First  Grade  .    . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
Second  Grade  . . 

$135  00 
58  00. 

5&6 
6&7 

913  Vallejo 

2022  Kllis 

70  00. 
65  OO 

7 

32  John 

70  00 

7&8 
M.8 

IS  Lewis,  off  Taylor 

57  50 
62  5ft 

L.8 

L.8 

Miss  L.  McCorkell 

Miss  A.  Grimm 

52  50 
52  50. 

IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Broadway  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  Streets. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow Principal 


o      ■© 

w  °  > 

"     s 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

t*          rs, 

Miss  C.  B  Barlow 

July     14,  '6S 
Oct.     17,  '76 
Feb.      5,  '78 
Dec.    26,  '77 
Nov.    14,  '71 
Nov.    19,  '78 
Dec.     26,  '77 
Oct.     20,  '74 
Dec.     18,  '77 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

$135  0O 
67  50 

5 

Miss  Nellie  Murphy  . . . 

Miss  S.  E.  Boucher 

MissF.  D.  Wing 

Miss  M.  E.  Doran 
Miss  A.  B.  Campbell . . 

Miss  L.  Bragg 

Miss  E.  Cooney 

Miss  G.  Mathieson 

6 
6 

550  Stevenson  

443  Tyler 

62  50 
62  50 

7 

916  Pacific 

70  00 

8 

1220  Jackson 

60  00 

S 
8 

N.  E.  Cor.  Castro&Beaver 
-91  Union 

62  50 
67  50 

S 

230  Green  

62  50 

OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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GOLDEN  GATE   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Golden  Gate  Avenue,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  Streets. 
Miss  E.  Cushing 


Principal 


2      o 
to? 

NAMB. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

c  -a  £ 
z  a  r 

Miss  E.  Cushing    

Miss  A.  E.  Tiernan. . . . 

Miss  M.  Wiseman 

Miss  A.  McNamara. . . . 
Mrs.  Cora  Tompkins  . . 

Mr3.  M.  Gannon 

Mrs.  E.  Bonelli 

Feb.     18,  '62 
July    27,  '69 
Apr.     18,  '76 
Feb.      5,  '78 
Apr.    16,  '72 
Apr.    16,  '78 
Oct.        2,  77 
May      8,  '77 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  — 

1524  Tyler 

$135  00 

5 

1010  Pierce 

70  00 

6 

123  Twelfth   

65  00 

7 

62  50 

7 

1028  Vallejo 

70  00 

S 

515  Oak 

62  50 

8 

65  00 

8 

821  Market 

129  Turk 

65  00 

8 

Miss  A.  M.  Johnson  . . . 

Mar.    18,  '79 

65  00 

EMERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Pine  Street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  Streets. 
Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire 


.  Principal 


p     © 

t-  o  ^. 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

o,i 
3  w  > 

!"       -1 

Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire. . 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Sisson 

Miss  B.  C.   Bannan   . . 
Miss  N.  H.  Anderson . . 
Miss  M.  L.  Schwartz. . . 

Miss  H.  M.  Smiley 

Miss  E.  R.  Elder". . 

Aug.    23,  '70 
Feb.      1,  70 
Sept.      4,  '77 
Sept.    18,  '77 
Aug.    23,  '80 
Mar.      4,  '79 
Mar.       4,  '79 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade    . . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

Fir-it  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

1819  Eddv      

$135  00 

6 

2500  Bush 

70  00 

6 

2012  Pierce 

67  50 

7 
7 

2414  Pacific  Avenue 

62  50 
54  00 

8 

60  00 

8 

1018  1'ine 

2414  Pacific  Avenue 

67  50 

8 

8 

Miss  M.  A.  Oglesby  .  . . 
Miss  M.  S.  Anderson  . . 

Dec.     13,  '70 
Dec.     27,  "80 

70  00 
50  00 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SHOT  WELL  STREET  PRIMARY    SCHOOL 

Shotwell  Street,  between  Twenty-Second  and  Twenty-Third  Streets. 
Miss  A.  A.  Fill Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CER  rIFICATB. 


RESIDENCE. 


8  ~*  9 
'  3  > 


5 
5&6 

6 

7 
8 
8 
8 
8 


.Miss  A.  A.  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Carlisle.. 

Miss  M.  Magner 

Miss  K.  M.  Harsen 
Miss  M.  J.  Johnson  .. 
Miss  A.  Summerfield 
Miss  E.  L.  Ciprico  . . 
Miss  E.  L.  Williamson 
Miss  J.  0.  Lewis 


Sept. 

June 

Xciv. 

Feb. 

.May 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Feb. 


First  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade 

i  Irade  . 
First  Grade  . . 
First  I 
First  Grade  . . 

Sei Grade 

First  Grade 


ill)*  Fillmore 

141 J  Pine  

921  i  Irei  nwich  . . . 

2811  II.. ward 

ill  Oak 

102]  Sutter 

2812  Missi 

L772  Firs!  Avenue 
1410  Ellis    


£135  00 

70  00 

65  00 
87  50 

66  on 

62  50 

i. 


FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

Chenery  Rtrest,  near  Randall  Street. 
Miss  H.  A.  Fairchild Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


*   M   t 

S  3  5 


Miss  H. 

2&3 

Mrs.  A. 

i 

Miss  S. 

5 

Miss  N. 

6 

Miss  L. 

7 

Miss  A. 

7&8 

Miss  S. 

8 

Miss  S. 

8 

Miss  R. 

M.  Fairchild  . 

H.  Green 

B.  Jenkins  . . . 
Wade   

B.  Howard  . . 

C.  Herndon  . 

Kraus 

F.  L  ougtiran 
F.  Ena-lish  . . 


Sept. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Feb. 


7, 

'69 

3, 

'74 

23, 

1 1 

26, 

'77 

26, 

ii 

6, 

'77 

20, 

'77 

2, 

'77 

14, 

'81 

First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 


501  Gearv 

225  liartlett  .... 
1011  Larkin  .-. .. 

1817  Eddy 

1710  Buena  Vista 

426  Sutter 

1031  McAllister  .. 
446  Twentieth  . . 
900  Shotwell 


$135  00 
85  00 
72  50 
02  50 
62  50 
70  00 
67  50 
65  00 
55  00 


OF    COMMON        SCHOOLS, 
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SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Sanchez  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning Principal 


3&5 

4 

6 
6&7 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


F.  B.  Banning... 
M.  B.  Moore 

A.  E.  Peck 

A.  Goldsmith. . . 

J.  Johnston 

M.  J.  0.  Crocker. 

J.  Houston 

M.-E.  McLaren. . 
E.  Gallagher  . . . . 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


May 
Nov. 
June 
Feb. 
June 
Xov. 
April 
Aug. 
Nov. 


1 

20, 

'63 

26, 

72 

15, 

'68 

18, 

79 

20, 

'71 

2, 

'57 

2 

'81 

28, 

"80 

12, 

'67 

First  Grade  . . 

First  Grade  . . 
First  Grade  .  . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
First  Grade  . . 

irst  Grade  .  . 

si  ",!  I  ( Irade 
First  Grade  . . 


Castro,  near  19th 

410  Battery 

120  Guerrero  

029  Geary 

■1-lv.l  Mission 

615  Bush 

4  Calhoun 

S.  W.  Cor.  Gough  &  Geary 
333  Guerrero   


$135  00 
77  50 
75  00 
60  00 
67  50 
70  00 
52  50 
52  50 
70  00 


west  mission  primary  school. 

West  Mission  Street,  between  Hermann  and  Ridley  .Streets. 
Mrs.   L.   F.   Cadwell Principal 


o        o 

>  o  2 

w  "d  S 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 
OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

2  »  x 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cadwell  . . 

Feb.     20,  '72 

An,?.    17,  '75 

Feb.     14,  'si 
Sept.    19,  '71 
Nov.      5,  '66 
Feb.     14,  'Si 
Sept.      7,  '69 
Sept.    27,  '80 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 
Second  Grade     . 
Second  Grade  . . 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 
First  Grade 
Second  Grade  . . 

614  Sutter 

$135  00 
65  do 

5 

5&G 

Miss  M.  Horton 

Miss  Vf.  O'Brien 

MissS.  Miller 

Miss  J.  E.  Bowling . . . . 
Miss  M.  Hay  burn 

1214  Howard 

65  00 

6 

7&8 
7 

Lobos  Ave.  bey.  Cem.Ave 

319  Oak 

239  Sixteenth  

52  50 
70  00 
70  00 

8 

990  Folsoni 

52  50 

8 

70  00 

8 

405  Gough 

52  50 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Noe  near  Temple  Streets. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Davidson Principal 


a      o 

£  *>  o 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

ORADK 
CERTIFICATE. 

residence. 

o  -  > 

?    5 

2&3 

Miss  A.  E.  Benson  .... 
Miss  M.  E.  Hawley 

Nov.    26,  "72 
Fob     11,  '7!) 
Mar.      4    '7'.i 

■'710  Howard 

$82  50 

4 
5 

First  Grade  . . 
First  tirade  . . 
Pint  tirade  . . 
First  Grade  . . 
Second  Grade 
Second  Grade. 
First  Grade  . . 

717  O'Farrell 

72  00 
60  00 

6 

Miss  E.  Van  Collcni. .  . 

Miss  E.  R.  Ashniead  . . 

Miss  T.  Rosenblum 

Miss  Adah  Bragg 

R.  P.  Davidson 

Sept.    27,  '«1 
N'ov.    20,  '77 
Oct.     25,  '80 
Oct     24,  "81 
Nov.    28,  '81 
Mar.      4,  '79 

611  Alice 

50  00 

7 

4i  Third 

67  50 

H8 

L  8 

L  8 

Prin. 

W  EryantAv.btMarp&SoI 

Cor.  Castro  and  Beaver. . 

52  50 

50  00 

50  00 

135  00 

JACKSON  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Jackson  Street,   between  Webster  and  Fillmore  Streets. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal 


~  j-.  p5 
>  2  s» 


8 
4&5 

7&8 
6 
7 


Miss  H.  Cooke  . . . 
Miss  L.  Templeton 
Miss  W.  White .... 
Miss  R.  Parker .... 
Misi  V.  Bradbury  . 
Miss  M.  Corkery . . 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


JaD. 
N  ov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


3,  '65 
23,  '69 
26,  '77 
6,  '77 
12,  71 
23,  '69 


CERTIFICATE. 


First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grrde 


RESIDENCE. 


1235  Hvde... 
1235  Clay  . . . 
629  O'Farrell 
2222  Jackson 
1511  Clay.... 
160S  Pacific. 


8  •«  £ 


$135  00 
80  00 
62  50 
62  50 
70  00 
70  00 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Union  Street,  near  Franklin  Street. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


M  8 
5&6 
6&7 
7&S 
L  8 


Mis4  J.  M.  A.  Hurley 
Miss  M.  E.  Carson. . . 
MissH.  L.  VVooll.... 
Miss  C.  Menkes  .... 
Miss  M.  Harrigan.. . . 


Jan.  2,  '63 

Oct.  21,  73 

Sept.  10,  '67 

Dec.  23,  '67 

Se  t.  12,  '71 


First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 


N.E.Cor.Gough  &  Pac.  Av 

1518  Broadway 

719  Polk 

326  Jessie 

129  Twelfth 


$112  50 
67  50 
70  00 
70  00 
70  00 


BUENA   VISTA   SCHOOL. 

Florida  Street,  near  Eighteenth  Street. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Code Principal 


2     ° 

m  **  5 

•          B 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

O  "0  fc 

2  s  £ 

?    3 

4&7 
3, 5&6 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Code 

Miss  Cora  Gallagher  . . 
Miss  Emily  Cove 

Jan.      5,  '57 
Aug.      6,  '78 
Dec.     27,  '80 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

203  Treat  Avenue 

328  Folsom 

$100  00 
72  50 

8 

742  Sixteenth  

52  50 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


LOBOS  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

Point  Lobos  Avenue,  near  Barker  Avenue. 
Miss  E.  Goldsmith Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


I    I  .I"!  II  I  ..'A  !'!■;. 


RESIDENCE. 


o  »j  > 
v!  W   > 

-     -- 


5&6 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith. 
Miss  J.  8.  Klink  . , 
Miss  M.  E.  Traynor.. 
Miss  J.  E.  Goldman  . 

June 

.  Sept. 
.Sept. 

25, 

5, 

19, 

16, 

"67  First  < ;  rade     . . 

629  Geary 

tioo  oo 

3&8 

7!i 
'70 
79 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 
i  irst  Grade  — 

733  Bush 

77  50 

4&7 

Pine 

75  00 

L  S 

.  .20  O'Farrell  

57  50 

LOMBARD  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Lombard  Street,  between  Broderick  and  Baker  Streets. 
Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers Principal 


>  o  jj 

m   ^   D 

NAME. 

WHEN- 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE 

RESIDENCE. 

PI 

5,  6&7 

8 

Miss  A.  B.  Ghalmers . . 
Miss  Belinda  Roper  . . . 

Oct.      27,  '63 
Nov.    23,  '69 

First  Grade    . . . 
First  Grade 

1518  California 

1104  Market 

§100  00 
70  00 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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BERNAL   HEIGHTS   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Courtlancl  Avenue,  near  Moultrie  Street. 
Philip  Prior Principal 


4&6 

3&5 

7&8 


WHEN 

ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Philip  Prior 

Miss  S.  F.  Hayden 
Miss  F.  Lewis 


June    15,  '65  First  Glade 
April     1,  79  First  Grade  .. 
Nov.    28,  '31  Second  Grade 


Cor.  29th  &  Mission 
Bartlett,  near  20th. . 
710  Tyler 


$100  00 
72  50 
57  50 


WEST    END    SCHOOL. 

San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House. 

B.  L.  Brown    Principal 


>  o  5 
£  ~*  o 
-        a 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF                                        RESIDENCE. 
CERTIFICATE. 

c  >s  £ 

'6  »  t 

3,4,5,6 
1,5,  8 

B.  L.  Brown May       5,  '77 

Mrs.  E.  S.   Loud. . Julv      2,  '61 

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade 

313  Geary  

923  Hyde 

$100  00 
80  00 

388 


REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SOUTH   END   SCHOOL. 

William   Street,    near   Henry   Street. 
Miss  M.  A.  Scherer Principal 


NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADR 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

rksidench. 

H  p»  & 
P    5 

2,4,5,7 
3,  6,8 

Miss  M.  A.  Scherer. . . . 
Miss  E.  Levingston .... 

Nov.    20,  77 
Oct.     10,  '81 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade  . . 

769  Folsom 

$92  50 

1010  Polk 

70  00 

LAGUNA    HONDA    SCHOOL. 

Eighth  Avenue,  near  II  Avenue. 


Jame 

Pi 

•incipal 

2        Q 

NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

a     » 
°  ■*  S 
2  «  £ 
d  s  5 

8,4,5,6 

James  Dwyer 

Feb.    11,  73 
Oct.       7, 79 

First  Grade 

First  Grade 

1503  Tyler. 

$97  50 

1,2,7,8 

Miss  L.  M.  Graham 

137  Lily  Avenue 

77  50 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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POINT  LOBOS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

Nineteenth  Avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 
H.   C.  Wilson Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


RESIDENCE. 


E       » 

S  ^  p 
s  "  3 


12356 

4,7,8 


H.  C.  Wilson  .. . . 
Miss  M.  Jenkins 


May 
April 


17,  78| First  Grade  ... 
2,  '81 'Second  Grade  . . 


675  Mssion  . 
1011  Larkin 


$100  00 
72  50 


OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

San  Miguel  Road,  near  Ocean  House  Road. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carusi 


,  Principal 


0      0 

E  2  >\                      NAME. 

WHEN 
ELECTED. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

S  "*  p 

Mb 

2 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carusi. . . 
Miss  Lulu  Burnham  . . 

April    10,  '66 
Jan.     10,  '81 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade. . . 

906  Market 

•S100  00 

4 

70  00 

390 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


HARRISON  STREET  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

Harrison  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 

H.  C.  Kinue, Principal 


W1IBX 
ELECTED. 


ItESIIiEM'H- 


CEKTIKL    a  I  . 


H.  C.  Kinne Oct.     15,  '68  First  Grade         786  Market 


3     > 
9,  "o  r 

2's 


$100  no 


JACKSON  STREET   KINDERGAKTEN   SCHOOL 

\o.   1 16  Jackson  Street. 
Miss  Flora  van  Den  Bergh Principal 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


I:  EM  HENCE. 


-  _   - 

j  i  > 

—  x  x 


Miss  p.  van  Den  Bergb  An.'       9,  '80  Second  Grade 


31]    l.cavinw.iith  . 


|76  00 


UNION  STREET  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL 

No.  olii  Union  Street. 
Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall Principal 


>  c  > 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


K8SIDRNCR. 


O  -a 
H    73 


Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall. .  Julj-     25,  '81 


517  O'Farrell.. 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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LINCOLN   EVENING  >CHOOL 

Fifth   Street,   between  Market  and  Mission  Streets. 
Charles  H.  Ham Principal 


NAMK. 

BRADS 
OF 

CLASS. 

GRADE 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

,      SALART 
PER 
MONTH. 

C.  H.  Ham  

First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  . . . 
First  Grade  .... 
First  Grade  .... 

Second  Giade. . . 
Second  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade.  . . 
Second  Grade. . . 
Second  Grade     . 

$135  00 

50  00 

A.  H,  McDonald  . 

First 

1520  Eddy 

104  Turk 

50  00 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Miller 

Third 

Third 

717  O'Farrell 

50  00 
50  00 

622.V  Ellis 

1629  Sacramento 

119  Shipley 

949  Howard 

Brunswick  House 

1509  Broadway 

921  Folsom 

1022  Howard 

612  Polk 

633  Post 

50  00 

Miss  K.  H.  Crowley  . . . 
Hiss  M.  G.  Bodkin...  . 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Fifth 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

Sixth 

50  00 

Ladies  &  Foreign 's 
Ungraded 

50  00 

Albert  Lyser 

M.  F.  O'Donohue 

First  Grade 

First  Grade  .... 

50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

R.  C.  O'Connor  . . 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Special  Book'ing 
Special  Drawing 
Special  Drawing 

50  00 
50  00 

J.  J.  Mi- Dade 

114S  Folsom 

50  00 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 


NAME. 

o      a 

S*  S  > 

ORAnK 

OF 

CERTIFICATE. 

RESIDENCE. 

2           TK 

5  3  £ 
1*5 

C.  E.  Davidson. 

Miss  J.  Scott 

M.  S.  Eisner  . . . 


1,  2,  3. 
4,  5,  0. 

Kor'r's. 


First  Grade 
First  Grade 
First  Grade 


519  Folsom. . 
1020  Clay  . . . 
1751  Howard 


$50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
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MISSION  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Mission  Street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets. 


NAME. 

o        o 
£  *=  o 

GRADE 
OK 

CERTIFICATE. 

residence. 

v.  w  > 

a  "  3 

1,  2,  3 

4,  5,  6 

First  Grade  .... 

520  Capp 

§50  00 

50  00 

MUSIC  TEACHER. 


WHEN 
ELECTED. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Miss  M.  Withrow Aug-.   29,  76  Special  Music. . .  200  San  Jose  Avenue.. . .    $135  00 


RESIDENCE. 


sj 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  RACHEL  M.  STRAUSS. 


Miss  Strauss  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco 
Aug.  23d,  1SS0,  but  her  period  of  service  was  brief,  for  she  lived  only 
six  weeks  thereafter,  breathing  her  last  on  October  7th,  1880,  aged 
nearly  nineteen  years.  One  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  her  election  to  the  school  department  speaks  of  her  as  a 
model  of  energy  and  perseverance.  Her  whole  heart  was  in  the  exami- 
nation of  a  few  weeks  previous  to  her  election,  which  was  followed  by 
the  excitement  attendant  upon  such  an  important  event  to  her,  and  the 
news-carrier  found  her  up  waiting  his  arrival,  on  the  moraing  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  morning  paper  if  her  election  was  a  certainty.  She  was  assigned  to 
the  Tyler  Street  Primary  School,  where  her  continual  effort  was  to 
please  and  be  successful.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  director  who 
nominated  her,  "but  that  she  died  of  over  exertion  and  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  examination,  election  and  assignment  for  duty."  Her 
great  wish  had  been  satisfied,  and,  with  the  re-action,  came  a  few  day's 
sickness  and  then  rest.  Her  pupils  will  remember  her  with  love,  for 
she  was  remarkably  sunshiny  in  disposition. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS   LUCY    BURKE. 


Miss  Burke  entered  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  Oct.  21st, 
1873,  and  at  tl.e  time  of  her  sad  and  unexpected  death  was  connected 
with  the  Union  Primary  School.  During  the  five  years  of  Bervice  in 
that  school  she  was  ever  industrious,  patient  and  ambitions.  Sin-  bad 
many  cares  which  were  continually  preying  upon  her  until  reason  lost 
its  sway  and  she  laid  the  burden  of  life  down,  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
her.  She  was  careful,  prompt  and  earnest,  doing  her  work  in  sunshine 
and  storm  with  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a 
wise  efficiency  that  deserves  the  meed  of  high  praise,  and  in  the  end,  it 
is  sure,  will  not  be  without  its  rich  reward. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  MARY  L.   FULLER. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Fuller  died  suddenly  of  heart  diseases  on  Tuesday, 
December  28th,  18S0.  She  was  a  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Eighth  Street  Grammar  School,  where  she  was  a  general  favorite  with 
her  associates.  In  her  death  the  department  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
teachers.  Her  associates  in  the  school  have  most  heartily  subscribed  to 
the  following  : 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  that  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  dear  friend,  Miss  Mary  L.  Fuller.  By  her  earnest  and 
conscientious  endeavor  to  do  her  whole  duty  in  all  her  relations  with 
her  pupils  ami  associate  teachers,  by  her  kind  and  generous  disposition, 
and  by  her  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  she  had  endeared  her- 
self to  all  in  the  school.  Our  school  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  teachers, 
and  our  circle  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  It  is  with  more  than 
ordinary  sorrow  that  we  bow  to  the  will  of  an  inscrutable  Providence  ; 
and  there  will  ever  be  in  our  hearts  a  tablet  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
her,  who  but  to  know  was  to  love." 
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OBITUARY. 

MRS.  E.   L.  FORES  IKR. 

Since  the  Destroyer  has  entered  our  midst,  ami  removed  from  our 
circle  our  venerated  and  beloved  associate,  Mrs.  E.  8.  For<  ster,  we,  the 
teachers  of  Powell  Street  Primary  School,  here  in  our  Bcbool  as- 
sembled, do 

Renolve,  That,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  K.  s.  Forester,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  faithful  educators;  this 
school,  its  oldest  and  most  successful  instructor,  and  we,  the  remaining 
assistants,  a  beautiful  type  and  the  noble  example  <»f  a  perfect 
teacher. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mis.  Forester  lias,  in  this  building,  helped 
to  train  the  minds  that  make  the  destiny  of  our  community;  and  fur  at 
least  a  score  of  years  she  has  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  tin:  care  and 
instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils. 

Of  a  truly  aesthetic  nature,  she  was  never  more  delighted  than  when 
planting  and  developing  in  those  under  her  supervision,  a  desire  to 
cultivate  the  beautiful  with  themselves,  to  harmonize  with  the  loveliness 
with  which  their  Creator  has  surrounded  them. 

Uniting  with  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  age  the  gentleness  and 
vivacity  of  youth,  she  was  peculiarly  fitted  for,  and  successful  as  a 
Primary  Teacher.  Like  her  Divine  Master,  she  said:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  and  like  Him,  she  blessed  all  who  came 
under  her  influence;  and  many  parents  and  children  in  the  same  family 
prove  the  truth  and  excellence  of  her  teachings. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  MARIA   L.   HART. 


Miss  Maria  L.  Hart,  teacher  of  the  Eighth  Grade  Class,  in  the  Spring 
Valley  Grammar  School,  died  February  14,  1880,  of  heart  disease. 
During  the  many  years  of  her  connection  with  the  Public  Schools,  she 
was  known  and  esteemed  for  her  judicious  discipline  of  young  children, 
her  progressive  methods,  her  intellectual  endowments  and  charitable 
endeavors  to  relieve  the  destitute  and  afflicted.  Although  she  was 
scarcely  to  be  numbered  with  the  aged,  hers  was  a  long  and  successful 
life  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

"Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work  ; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest." 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS   H.  A.   MOSES. 


July  17th,  1882,  there  passed  from  earth  to  Heaven,  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful worker  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department,  Miss  H.  A.  Moses, 
teacher  in  Rincon  Grammar  School. 

MisH  Moses  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  threw  her 
whole  soul  into  her  work,  leaving  no  means  untried,  "no  stone  unturn- 
ed," if  therehy  she  might  inspire  within  her  pupils  a  love  for  learning, 
and  a  thirst  for  that  knowledge  from  whose  fountain,  she  herself,  drank 
daily  draughts. 

Graduating  from  the  Girls'  High  .School  in  1874,  she  taught  a  few 
months  of  the  same  year  in  the  country,  and  in  1875,  was  elected  teacher 
in  this  Department;  soon  after  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  sixth  grade 
in  Rincon  Grammar  School  where  for  five  years  she  served  most  success- 
fully in  the  several  grades  to  which  she  earned  honorable  promotion 
from  year  to  year. 

Many  of  her  pupils  caught  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm,  and  the  numer- 
ous applications  from  parents,  to  place  their  daughters  with  Miss  Moses, 
was  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  the  seed  sown  by  her  had  taken 
root  and  was  giving  promise  of  rich  harvests  in  the  future. 

February  1881,  she  left  us  for  two  weeks'  rest,  she  said;  our  fears  said, 
"She  will  return  no  more!"  In  the  bloom  of  life,  she  passed  away;  a 
short  life  as  counted  by  years — a  long  one  as  counted  by  the  good  done — 
for  "She  lives  long  who  lives  well." 

Her  loss  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories ;  her  influence  still  remains  with 
us.  She  was  a  loyal  friend,  a  noble  teacher,  a  true  Christian.  Such  a 
life  blesses  the  world. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS   MARY   T.    GIFFIN. 


Miss  Giffin  was  a  teacher  in  the  Greenwich  Street  Primary  School, 
and  died  September  25th,  1881.  She  had  taught  for  ten  years  in  this 
department,  and  was  a  kind  and  faithful  teacher,  being  much  loved  by 
her  pupils.  Her  illness  was  long  and  painful,  but  endured  with  gentle 
patience  and  Christian  sweetness  of  character. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  JOSIE  A.   DRISCOLL. 


Miss  Josie  A.  Driscoll  died  September  27th,  1881,  at  the  early  age  of 
24,  and  yet  she  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  and 
able  teacher.  Graduating  in  1873,  she  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
San  Bruno  Primary  School,  where  she  steadily  improved  in  efficiency, 
and  she  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Washington  Grammar  School,  where 
she  remained  until  her  death.  She  was  unselfish  and  conscientious  to 
the  last  degree,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  fell  a  victim  to  her 
persistent  desire  to  fulfill  her  duty  to  the  utmost,  even  under  the 
burden  of  ill  health  and  fatigue.  If  she  had  listened  to  the  remon- 
strances of  her  fellow  teachers,  with  whom  she  was  a  favorite,  and  had 
consented  to  their  entreaties  to  allow  them  to  share  her  work  during 
the  school  examination  preceding  her  death,  she  might  possibly  have 
tided  over  the  apparently  slight  illness  which  resulted  so  fatally.  As 
a  daughter,  as  a  friend,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  teacher,  she  was  earnest, 
true,  industrious  and  generous.  All  who  knew  her  in  any  of  these 
characters  appreciated  her  worth,  and  deeply  mourn  her  early  removal 
from  among  them. 
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MISS   BERTHA    PEISER. 


Miss  Bertha  Peiser  was  born  in  New  York,  but  while  still  a  mere 
child  accompanied  her  parents  to  this  State.  She  received  her  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  graduating  from  the  Broadway 
Grammar  School,  where  she  so  distinguished  herself  for  those  sterling 
qualities  which  she  displayed  in  after-life,  that  to  her  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  deportment.  She  graduated 
from  the  High  School  with  the  class  of  1873,  and  very  soon  after  was 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Fourth  and  Clara  Street  Primary  School. 
From  that  school  she  was  transferred  to  the  South  Cosmopolitan  Gram- 
mar School,  where  she  taught  until  her  death,  which  occurred  after  a 
brief  illness,  on  Jan.  21,  1882.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  she  re- 
flected credit  on  the  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

As  a  pupil  she  was  industrious  and  faithful,  careful  and  pains-taking 
as  a  teacher,  a  true  friend,  an  affectionate  daughter,  and  a  good 
woman.  Her  memory  will  long  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  her  pu- 
pils, friends  and  fellow-teachers. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  RACHEL  SAALBURG. 


On  March  17th,  1882,  our  dear  little  companion  passed  away,  leaving 
a  blank  which  can  never  be  tilled.  She  left  us  in  the  freshness  of  a 
sweet  sunny  life,  across  which  no  shadow  had  fallen  until,  in  a 
moment,  all  was  darkened  by  the  heaviest  cloud  that  can  cast  its  gloom 
on  a  woman's  path.  Her  beloved  mother — friend,  comfort,  support  and 
courage,  was  taken  from  her,  and  the  gentle  nature  gave  way  under  the 
sad  affliction. 

In  ten  brief  days  mother  and  daughter  met  in  their  Heavenly  home- 

"Every  one  who  knew  her  loved  her."  Her  own  worth  is  her  monu- 
ment— she,  being  dead,  lives  in  our  hearts. 

She  was  a  tender  little  blossom,  upon  which  nature  had  lavished  her 
choicest  gifts  of  a  fair  form  and  a  warm  heart. 


"A  tender  bud,  that  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 
Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow." 
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MISS  CECILIA  SHIRPSER. 


Miss  Shirpser  was  born  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  but  having  removed  to 
this  city,  with  her  parents,  at  an  early  age,  she  was  educated  in  our 
public  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  San  Francisco  High  School. 
After  leaving  school,  she  substituted  in  different  schools  for  some  time, 
and  was  finally  elected  to  a  position  in  the  West  End  School  in  1880- 
A  few  months  after  assuming  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  she  was  seized 
with  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  school. 
Her  health  failed  so  rapidly,  that  her  parents,  hoping  that  the  change 
might  prove  beneficial,  took  her  to  Los  Angeles. 

But  her  work  on  earth  was  done,  and  the  Master  had  called  her 
"to  come  up  higher."  Surrounded  by  the  devotion  of  loving  parents 
and  friends,  she  gradually  faded  away  ;  and  on  April  9,  1882,  her  spirit 
gently  passed  away,  leaving  only  her  beautiful  memory  in  place  of  her 
loving,  sunny  presence. 

In  life,  Miss  Shirpser  was  possessed  of  a  lovely  face,  and  winning, 
engaging  maimers.  The  hearts  of  strangers  were  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  her,  and  we,  who  knew  her  better,  knew  that  her  outward 
personal  charms  were  but  the  reflex  of  a  lovely  mind  and  character. 

Faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  sympa- 
thetic and  unselfish  as  a  friend,  and  with  a  rare  purity  of  heart,  that 
allowed  no  unworthy  thought  or  sentiment  to  pass  her  lips,  she  has 
lived  a  beautiful,  though  short  life. 

The  soft  breezes  that  float  over  her  early  grave  midst  southern  groves 
are  not  more  pleasant  than  the  memories  that  will  come  to  ua,  when  we 
think  of  our  departed  friend,  Cecilia  Shirpser. 
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OBITUARY. 


MRS.   HELEN  V.  SHIPLEY. 


Whereas,  the  Reaper  has  again  been  in  our  midst,  and  has  removed 
another  beloved  associate  from  our  circle  of  usefulness,  we,  the  teachers 
of  Powell  Street  Primary  School, 

Resolve,  That,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Helen  V.  Shipley,  San  Francisco 
has  lost  another  of  her  most  useful,  faithful  and  estimable  educators. 
She  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1835,  and  died  July  9th,  1882,  after 
a  short  and  painful  illness.  After  being  educated  in  New  Orleans,  and 
graduating  from  the  Common  High  School,  she  received  higher  and 
superior  accomplishments  in  the  Baptist  Seminary,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  July  10th,  1868,  where 
she  faithfully  served  until  her  death.  She  was  highly  esteemed  by  her 
pupils  for  her  untiring  zeal,  cheerful  manner  and  kind  heart,  beloved  by 
her  sister  teachers  for  her  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  noble  traits  of 
character  and  readiness  to  respond  at  all  times  to  any  charity  or  good 
work  within  her  reach,  and  endeared  to  her  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  by  her  rare  qualities,  her  benevolence  and  fortitude  to  bear  her 
cross  with  patience. 

May  her  sleep  be  as  sweet  as  the  roses  she  so  much  loved,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  sunny  smile  throw  a  golden  light  on  the  dark  and 
dreary  path  of  the  dear  ones  left  to  mourn  her  loss. 
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MISS   EMMA  L.  WINKLEY. 


Miss  Winkley  was  born  in  Marysville,  California,  and  died  in  this  city 
on  November  4th,  1882,  at  the  early  age  of  22.  She  was  educated  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  a  scholar,  was  noted  for  the 
same  serious  and  earnest  attention  to  her  duties  which  afterward  char- 
acterized her  work  as  an  instructor. 

She  was  elected  into  the  department  September  3d.  1879,  and  after  a 
few  months'  satisfactory  probation  as  a  substitute  teacher,  was  assigned 
to  a  permanent  position.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  in  charge 
of  a  class  in  the  Page  street  branch  of  the  Hayes'  Valley  Primary 
School,  and  during  her  brief  connection  of  two  years  with  that  school, 
was  known  and  valued  as  a  conscientious  and  efficient  teacher,  subordi- 
nating her  whole  life  to  her  ideas  of  duty.  And,  having  been  called,  all 
too  early,  to  assume  the  heavy  burdens  of  life,  she  has  now  heard  the 
kind  voice  of  the  Father  bidding  her  to  lay  down  those  burdens  and  go 
to  her  reward  in  Heaven. 
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MISS   MARGARET  WADE. 


Although  born  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  ( Miss  Wade  came  to  San 
Francisco  a  very  little  child,  and  may  be  regarded  solely  as  a  Califor- 
nian.  She  received  her  education  in  our  city,  graduated  from  the  Den- 
man,  the  High  and  State  Normal  Schools.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
school-room  as  a  pupil,  she  entered  it  again  as  a  teacher;  first  in  the 
Powell  Street  Primary,  then  in  the  Spring  Valley  Grammar,  afterwards 
in  the  Rincon  Grammar,  and  finally  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  where 
she  served  faithfully  and  usefully  until  one  week  before  her  death, 
September  23,  1882.  During  her  brief  illness,  she  was,  when  conscious, 
cheerful  and  clear-minded,  and  exhibited  the  same  thoughtfulness  for 
those  about  her  which  was  one  of  her  most  marked  characteristics. 

Advancing  from  position  to  position,  shf  always  tilt  a  pleasure  in  her 
profession  and  a  pride  in  the  school  she  was  in.  and  contributed  much  to 
the  dignity  of  San  Fraucisco  teachers,  among  whom  she  was  remarkable, 
for  possessing  her  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  command  the  admir- 
ation of  her  pupils.  She  brought  to  her  work  large  stores  of  learn- 
ing, rare  keenness  of  intellect,  and  an  exquisite  tact  that  makes  a  teach- 
er's life  the  life  it  should  be. 

As  an  acquaintance,  she  was  bright  and  responsive  ;  as  a  friend,  she 
was  of  so  large  a  nature  as  to  overlook  the  short-comings  of  others,  and 
often  aid  them  by  a  cheering  word  or  substantial  advice  ;  as  a  member 
of  a  large  family,  one  had  but  to  know  any  of  the  remaining  members 
to  be  sure  that  there  her  interest  and  her  influence  were  great  indeed  ; 
and  as  a  fellow-teacher,  those  associated  with  her,  feel  deeply  the  ab- 
sence of  friendly  meeting,  energetic  support,  gentle  sympathy  and 
bright  example,  and  her  pupils,  who  number  many  hundreds,  can  testify 
that  their's  was  a  more  than  usual  privilege. 

We  cannot  lament  that  her  duties  were  as  heavy  as  they  were,  for 
each  one  was  assumed  as  a  delight,  and  borne  as  one,  and  if  to  die  when 
one  is  at  the  height  of  usefulness  and  happiness  is  best,  hers  was  truly 
a  timely  surrendering  of  this  world's  cares  and  joys. 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS  DEBORAH   HYMAN. 


Deborah  Hyman  was  born  and  educated  in  New  York. 

On  graduating  from  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  she  came  to  San 
Francisco,  and  attended  the  State  Normal  School  until  1866,  when  she 
was  elected  a  teacher  in  our  public  school  department. 

For  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years,  without  other  interruption 
than  an  occasional  week's  illsness,  she  devoted  all  of  her  energies  and 
talents  to  her  chosen  profession. 

Miss  Hyman  was  one  of  those  rarely  gifted  ones  who  seem  born  for 
their  work.  With  her,  teaching  was  no  irksome  task,  but  a  labor  of 
love,  and  her  happiest  hours  were  those  spent  in  the  class-room.  She 
loved  her  little  pupils  with  an  affection  truly  maternal,  and  invariably 
won  their  wannest  love  and  respect.  On  account  of  her  great  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  for  the  little  ones,  just  from  the  mother's  wing,  she 
always  declined  higher  grades  than  the  eighth,  feeling  that  her  life- 
work  was  among  them.  Her  associate  teachers  and  friends  also  re- 
garded her  with  that  admiration  and  esteem  which  her  extreme  amia- 
bility and  elevated  principles  never  failed  to  inspire. 

Although  apparently  in  good  health,  she  suffered  much  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  those  who  saw  her  always  cheerful  and  uncomplaining, 
little  dreamed  that  her  life  was  destined  to  be  so  short,  her  days  already 
numbered. 

Her  darling  wish  and  constant  prayer — that  while  life  was  spared  she 
might  continue  her  labor — was  granted;  for  on  Thursday,  Nov.  16th, 
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she  parted  at  the  usual  hour  from  her  little  flock,  and,  when  mid-night 
came,  she  had  entered  upon  her  eternal  rest. 

Seldom  has  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco  lost  so  faithful 
a  worker,  so  deeply  mourned  a  teacher. 

Thy  work  is  o'er; 
That  well-beloved  task  is  thine  no  more, 
To  train  the  little  minds  and  hearts  aright; 
Thy  footsteps  now  are  on  the  other  shore, 
Within  those  realms  of  light. 

Then  rest  in  peace, 
Thou  toil-worn  frame;  at  last  has  come  release 
From  pain  and  sorrow,  doubting  and  suspense; 
For  labor  nobly  done,  may  never  cease 
Thy  well-earned  recompense. 


, 


